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t ' . Preface > * • 

ThiH boa£ is t^e result of the coUaboration ^ of sf^ciaf s^dies ^ 
edgcator^ at various .Canadian uif^v^sities, lire student of t!^s text 
"will recognize ^that'^tHe v^riolis,,^chapt6rs of thisbook reflect a br^jad 
range of approaches of the^^way spoi^l studies i^t^ught hnd learned in 
elementary' and secondarj^ ''^hools across ' ^nada^ l Some views 
rep^es6nt«d here m^. be consmered traditional it^e jurisdiction ^nd 
irrelevatrt'lor unscali&tifT ii^ another 5uristn£tioo. Such la tfie manure o^" 
£ocial studies curriculum^ thet^the vi^ws we encounter in others (ft^T\ 
'ourselves often become^Che tijost valuable occasiqp for inTtial reflfwtion 
on what we should t^ach our students and how (>r why we should mak& 
tills kindofpedagogiccomtnitment. ^ * . 

^ One-way for social studies teachers to engage i/i critioal-reilec|Hon is 
~ to ask of any curriculum; w^at i^the nature of the pr^cupatioilof this 
* Vind of c'Ufricutum?. b<),es ft cohcem itself main(J^ with probjeifisvof 
' subject^mat^r, Icnowledge.^p^ cot^t? Or^does the curriculum focus * 
primarily oa.tlje students the^e^ves? On how they Ieam> on what is^^' 
relevant to them, andho'^it relates to theiriives^ Oc is this curriculum 
motivated by aconcern^Sith socjet^l issues or pressured 6r, Anally, is 



it experiments with a new 



this currieului^4nTioyative because 
itistructibnal methodology? - . 

In any curriculum proposal we will fuid^ implications, for the way it 
tmt&the nature of the subject matter; the learner^ the Social contexi, 
" and the teaching of theysocial studugg. But ultimately we must ask: 
what is the end in viow 6^^{his curriculum? What vision does it hold for 
the education of oiir, ^hildr^n ahd^young p.eop]e? And how does a 
teacher who eml^odtes this kin^f curricuJum show'Ttle students that 
the ^ay he or she exhibits a personal style is-^ndeed an invitation of an 
example foe the student, ho^.a life is to bo jivb\l? 
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PART ^ W£ NATURE OF THE ^ 
OHEi SOCiAL STUDIES 

IntroducUon . ' \ V . 6 . . . , ^ 

Pitobably n6 otiter 8ch(]^l sulbj^ect in m^st Western <;ountne3 has 
proved as contentious lis die 80cial studies. Part of the history of the 
dociahstdc^i^ is a history of conflict c^vbt what philosophicaiT t>oltticfd, 
and epLStemological belict^ would dominate social studies teaching, 
currii^ului^, and poli<:^. This ^volume attempts to s^t some of the 
conflicts in their Canadian setting. The firr^jdnapter in this 's^flon on 
the nature pf the social studies makes problematic the idea of 
conflicting conceptions^f social studies. Ii^ this chapter, van Manen 
and Parsons provide an oveQriew of different program types in social 
education, outlining each^ guiding concept in .terms of history and 

. curricuUr assumptions. What, for%xampIe,^oes it meim to teach social 
studies in an issues-oriented approach? How compatible would the 
issues^ orientation be' with a ruo^e tt^ditional history or geography 

. orientation? In what ways do different teacher exemplify different 
commitjnents tb certain conceptions of social studies? 

Tomkinp* cliapter' "^The Social Studies in Canada** traces the 
development of the Canadian^oriented social studies curriculum. 
Tomklns suggests that the social studies in Canada iiaaevot^d parallel 
to the growth a^d development of a Canadian ^dentity. The initial 
influence of the British can be seen in the early texts. American 
influence has also touched Canadian social studies. For esample, the 
"launch of Sputnik spurred the development of a skills-based,^ as 
opposed to a knowlcdge^based, social studies. Tomkins suggests th^t 
the social studies in Canada has passed through various stages of 
development and has now emerged with a global abroach on the one 
handf and an individual, develppmental approach on the other hand. ' 
But do these two orientations complement each other? Can a person 
who is concerned primarUy with his own development also develop an 
empathetic global outlook? It maybe that the development of personal 
and Social relationships with other students can be expanded to include 
wider communities andi ultimately^ nations. . 

Brown> in his chapter "towards a Global Perspective," states that 
the study of the problems that the world community faces, has need of 
a globlal perspective. Some of these problems include overpopulation, 
food shortage, and pollution. Each of thef^ issues could seriously 
endanger hdman beings^ Brown ..suggests practical classroom 
approaches g;eared spbctfically to students. This chapter attempts to 
take a futuristic look at the validity of social studies in the curriculum. 

^Brown discuase^ the possible synthesis of social studies with science 
and technology in order to better understand certain issues. 
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What are the ' 
Social Studies? 



Max van Manen 
Jim Parsons 



The term "Social Studies" is relatively recent* The first imporUint 
use of the tenn^was in 1916 when a <fonimittee 'of tJie National 
, Education Association adopted it to refer to all subjects of study 
concerned with human relationships. The founding of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) in 1921 furthered the general 
acceptmice of the concept of "social studies'* in Canada, in the United 
^ * States, and in other EngUsh-spcaking countries^ Presently the NCSS 
represents the largest membership of social studies educators jp all 
Ievel$.of schools, (NCSS yearbooks and other publtcatlons^ such as the 
journal Socikl Education, are a "must" for the informed teacher and 
curriculum developer!) 

Although "social studies" has, at times, been a somewhat 
disreputable term, today it is quite freely used to represent a great 
variety of curriculum orientations. "Social studies " "social studies 
e<lucation/ ot--social education^ may refer to the teaching of hialoTy> 
geography^ anthropology, political science, sociology^ economics, social 
philosophy or any^combmation of the social sciences. Although ^the 
social sciences are the most imi>ortant ^referents for the content 
knawledge included in social studies courses^ social studies education is 
not restricted to the social science^ The social sciences represent the 
rather restricted (by scientific convention and method) attempts of a 
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, / ' Wfiat an th^Sociiit Studies? . 

.... ' ^ * ^ 

group of scieQtists to "huiid a body of escplaimtory knowledges. Social 
. studies, on th^other hand» tepteseiij^ the rather expansiW atteihpis'of 
teachers (and )aymen)' ^o.make ^me^ pedagogical aeitke of' the^ 
multiplicity oY knowledge gained/rom tjje more or l^s scientific, study ^ 
O^humanlrelationshipsfjknd interactions. *. ^ 

We can, by looking at the typical prograifi& in t^e school curricula/ 
distinguish four^ poriods in the history of the'concept^of '^cial studies 
education: . ' * ' , 

(l\ . uptto'1900, the turn of the century; 

■ (2) 190()-1957, the year of the launching of the Sputniks 

t^) 1957-1967, the height of social unrest and student actjvtsm'; 

(4) 1967-now: * ' ^ " ; . " 

(1) In Canada and in the United S.tates/ following ^the first 
1 colonization and the establishment* of schools in Eastern Canada 

around 1800 an<ji in Massachusetts aroigid 1700, social education 
was prodomioantly religious or bible eduQQtion. As a result of the 
separation of church and state, however, religious education was 
gradually re|>Iac«d by'the teaching of moral QonduQt anci ^ood 
manners^ ^lie first social studies subject introduced In the 
elementary school in the United States was geography. Irf 17^5, 
Elements of Geography was written by administer, J^dcdiah 
Morse. This book holds the distinction of being the f^m social 
studies textbook written and used in North American schools. 
History was introduced by way of incidental information to the 
study of Latin, English, and geography. The ftrst history text in 
tKb United States was written in 1821. 

Political studies, or civics, was next introduced. Civiu* U6iir4]y 
meant thestudy of government^of the constitution, etc. It was not 
until 1913 that ecoitibmics and sociology entered the school 
curriculum ^ ' 

(2) From about 1900 to ''1957 social studies education ^was 
^ characterized by two basic program types: the traditional subject 

matter program and the activity type program. ^ x 

(a) The traditional subject matter program was the 
fact-oriented,'hjstory~geography centered approach to social 
studi'es. This program has remained the dominant approach 
to social education in many schools.and school systems. In 
the hands of the inspiring teacher, the traditional approach 
has helped the student acquire a wealth of substantive and 
interesting knowledge from the study of^history, geography* 
and government* But in many cases; the traditional program 
has relied on the lectur<f-textbook practice, which for the 
student hv^ meant a routine of reading, reciting, memorizing, 
and anftworing questions. The. cri tips of the traditional 
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program have demonstrated that (i) teachers placed too 
much emphasis on the n^emori^ation of facts, (li) th^, 
'knowledge learned often was inaccurate or of questionable 
' validity /(iii), there was* t*(p much emphasis, on history* and 
geography at the ^xpen^e (jf pther worthwhile cont<?nt^ (t v) 
importan)^ aspects dnd portions of the 3d4ial world wi&re 
Ignored, (v) t^e courses "provided little depth '^of 
^ understandingAvi) the learning failed, to make a deference' 
in the students' own lives, and (v|i)-the (eacher mited to 
provide the students with critical inquiry competendes. 
While ^titese are precisely the reasons why many students 
have turned away from .selecting* optional history and 
geography courses^ some teachers have managed to improve 
their program by adopting a-m^re interdisciplinary social 
science orientation. Other teachers have used alternative 
practices su^ as reversing the chronology and starting with 
contemporary1ssues» by using a broad theme af:^ roach » or by 
using a bibliograpiiic method. 

The second type of program common during this period was 
the activity Qt^f/roack. The activity program is a direct 
^escendent of the progressive education movemenL The two 
me\n features of this type of program are that it is highly 
stqdent centered and that it assumes a unifying role on the 
timetable in the classroom. Methodologies associated with 
this 'approach are the project approach^ the interest center^ 
the- activity curriculum, the topic approach, and the 
enter prise /unit approach. Kilpatrick^ an influential follower 
of Dewey/ defined the project as a ''unit of whole-hearted 
purposeful activity in a social environment.^ ^ilpatriqk 
distinguished four types of projects: <X) tjie production 
project or wock activity^ (2) the experience Ar coifsumer 
project, (3) the problem proJe9t involving Dewey's thinking 
tasks, an^ (4]rihe drill or exercise project. A^^ ^pproi)nate 
project wad a social enterprise initiated and liked by the 
pupils: it was purposeful) integrative^ and unifying — a model 
of life itself- ^ 

AroOnd the turn''<)f the century^ the Belgian professor 
l^ecroly developed the concept of interest centers. <;This 
concept was closely delated to the ^thinking of Dewey aiid 
Kitpatrick. Interest centers were founded on the principle 
that human beings have to meet^tho needs of food^ shelter^ 
clothings security, and comfort. Children working in these 
types of interest centers were inv;oIved in work, play, and 
sport. ' ' ' * 

In the Uitited States the activity unit approach placed an ' 
emphasis on do^^'ing:" makings readings repot^lng^ planning^ 
evaluating. Activities were defined as ^on^ migor interest 
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chfld experiences which took place duHng the lifetime." In 
Canada, particularly in Alberta, this -ap|» roach .was referred 
; tobj^ the tenn "enterprise method"* in the pn^ary'and junior 
, grades. At the secondary school level these 'programs took 
tfie form of the core curriculum, life adjustment curriculum, 
and a -Hype of bhjck program that corotjined the subjecjt- 
matter of social studies with the suljject matter of langu^e 
V arts and the humanities^ the .^arly sixties, however, the 
activity typCtprograms^alBa wjere severely criticized. ^The 
curriculum, critics stateii, t^ndechto grow thin in substance 
^ a;^ superficial in* content. Thu^ learning process often 
became a mindless jumping from one int^sl to another. 
Thus, the organization of the curriculum became Li^conAlHtent 
and^ discontinuous. Instead, of being a place for learning, the 
. school turned into a VayscbooS^'' The m^^or criticism was 
. that qhil^Ven leaving th&school were lacking basic knowledge 
^ ' andakilb. " " ' . 

(3) The structure of the discipline^ letorms of the early 1960s led to 
innovative changes in whioh scholars from the ^various social 
sciences played a ntc»jor role. Large social studies curriculum 
projects manned by social ^nenti^ts (but not teaqhers) received 
generous fiinding from government and education^ foundatiood, 
especially in the yi^ted States. The assumption behind the* 
creation of expeikive curriculum projects was that gocd materials 
would lead to good learning (in spite of the teacher). In order to 
help the teacher acquire the required expertise jn^th^ social 
sciences, most projects involved the teacher in a short inservice 
' training. The pur^se of inservice training was to ensure that 
teachers could properly implement the mat mats. 
^ The main str^n^gth of the structure of (he .discipline approach 

was" the inteltfx:tual power of the" discipline^ for analyzing ~and 

solving probl(:ms within the realm of th^ social sciences. The 
student wps eivcouraged to master the key /concepts and th^ 
inquiry skills of the social sciences in acjdiiiorf to a substantive 
body of ^knowledge 'associated with, for example/ anthropology, 
sociology^ or political soiifnce. In learning the methods and 
techniques Ot social inquiry, the student 
discovering. Lis discovering, hopefully 



was led to a personal 
would lead to more 



me^itlgAil and more fundamental understjandings. 

Yet ,the structure of the discipline cjrlentation also became 
Subject to critil^ism. First, most projects failed because of 
implementotion problems. The goals of the projects seldojn were 
fully understood by. the teacher. Teachers would use the materi'als 
in a variety of different uncontrollet^ays. Purthermoife, critics 
s^ted ihAi the projects were too narrowly- academic in their 
orientation^ Learning concepts and skills associated with the 
social sciences should'not be an end in itself, critics said. School 
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children ar^ not junior scientists* Particularly as a result of the 
increasing social unrest and student activism associated with civil 
rights and antj-^var ifiovementSt the social studies curriculum was 
* criticized for ats lack of^social and personal relevancy. The social 
Mudies curriculum should have a dcfensiMe contemporary 
y philosophy. The structure of th/B disci^pline orientation was' too 
^ narrowly cognitive and not siifnciently oriented to personal 
valuing, to the debate of mo|:al issues, or to discussion of 
^ controversy. ^ 

Thus, as Canada moved into the 1970s, various developments have 
resulted in some additional program types* 

(a) Social reconstruction and reflective awareness 

This i:trogram type evolved partly as^ consequence of the 
anti^war and the civil rights movements. Around 1967 the 
Western world witnessed a growing, milittmcy on the part of 
minority groups and an increased sensitivity to exploilationt 
oppression, and racism. Tho aim of social reconstructionism 
13 the development of an active critical awareness on the part 
of all citizens to the need for social change toward a more just 
and equitable social wqrld order Typical examples of this 
program type, are Black Studies, Women's Studies^ and 
, Third World or Devebpment Studies. 'The curriculum 
focuGes ^n the possibility for participatory democracy and 
the questioning of institutionalized authority and fixed 
beliefs. Students examine the nature and worthwhtleness of 
alternative life styles for tomorrow's world- Few people 
would question that S3t young people should let^rn about 
racism and about ways in which social injustices may l>a 
analyzed and possibly remedied. However, many teachers 
feel insecure about the community support in addressing 
such issues* And, in many cases^ teachers themselves lack the 
prerequisite knowledge and reflective competence of critical 
' social analysis. / 

Social reconstruction curficula are viewed skeptically by 
some critics who view this airricular activity as 
counterproductive to the ipaintenance of patriotism and 
societal order. In truth, Jt)\e main weakness of. a social 
reconstructionist curriculum is tharit is a curriculum that 
must, because of itS' liature, be enforced by Indiyidual^ 
teachers. What social power (proviiif;^, country) would 
" support a curriculuinr wh\^e stated goal was reconstruction? 
To many people^ tb&t is like pushing the button on the bomb 
that blows the ground out from under them. The social 
reconstructionist curriculum has a difficult time garnering 
) support from traditional power sources. 
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ih) Moml educatim and valuingprocesses 

The widespread concetn with values^ or with the htk 

™ong-young>i>eople-has ledHtrar^ 

values education or moral education programs. The two.best 
Jmown variations are the va|des cl«ificaiion approaches and 
the stages of moral reasoning development The values 
-darificaaon..orientation^aima^at^en<^uraging^the^chi 
^ectin^ a coherent value systepa of his or her own making. 
Thia^pproach has an advantage in thkt it consists of a great 
many- exciting jechniqiies-^which: are easily teachable, 
However, the/values clarification approach can remain rather 
shallow andinconsequential in practice. \ 
■^^^^ *"08est that too much-emphasis is placed on the 
i and the ^'me^-at the expense of the more cooperative Aid 
social values. Stages of tiie moral reasoning-approach are 
sometimes difficult to master^l^y the teacher: . Instructional 
methodology generally consists of carefully . Conducted 
\ debates centered on moral dilemmas. The teacher's task is to 
^nov^ the childfen ^stcanatlcally up from lower levels of 
.moral reasoning to higher and niorS-alMtract lev^b of moral' 
reasoning. ^The strength ^f liiia approidh~is .that it~ 
encoui^e^^the PMpib to become-lncreasingly'ren^ve about 
their 0(wn values and Value principles* ^Students are required 
to provide rational jusUficalions for their-moral judgmenta 
on levels of increasing ethical siphisticaUon, The wea&ess - 
of this approach is that the moral dilemmas often are Wghir '' 
artificial in cojjstrucUori. Systematic evaluation of-^student 
achievement^ is difficulty Like Ahe values clarification 
orientationrthi^ approach is procria ratj^^r. than content 
oriented. As a resu/^ of tiiis process orientation, real-and 
concrete problems which need fo be\softe'd are sometimes 
igno^d. BejSdes, even on high levels of moral reasoning 
there is no assurance th^t agreement on issues of sodaL 
ii^usttce can be reached f . \ 

(c) Environmental education ahd social problems approach 
The emphasis on fenvir<&imehtal studie^has emerged as a 
res^t of the man^- urgent crises man Ifas created! Food 
problems, pollutfonrenergy shortages, nuclear holocaust, and ' 
world over-population are among tKe severe problems which 
threaten the very existence of mankind/ \No doubt every 
pupil should learn ibout the many problems which the 



pi^sent-and-theHbture-senerattoftr^i^ 

\ i»sues,of overpopulation, fooS ahortagesj etcA are not simply 
\ problems of technology and en^nmentT They are complex 
Xproblems which require the resources of different forms of 
ta<?wledge ftom a variety of integrative sut^ect matters, 
Environmental education fireqi^j ntly makes use of fiel<t teips 
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and studies of the aspects and issues m the local community. 
However, unless these methods serve worthwhile purposes 
and a^^up-to important insights about social life* they may 
~5el'atherlnconseqi»n " / 

(d) CanadcuStudhs and citizenship tdupationj 

Ti^e study of Canada and of Canacltan y!$ies recently has 
beitfme a concern of the MifitsUies of Education across the 
\ country. Increasingly, Canadians have felt the need to definb 
their national tdenUty agamst the powerfuI economic and 
cultural ijressures from .their intluenttgl neighbour* to the 
southv^o Canadians have national . characteristic^ and 
valu^ which are different' from those of other;^^tipns, 
^irttculaily the United States? Many sodd ana^ feve 
criticized Canada^, ^.;.enormou^ . deiwndence' on the 
international forces which shapeJts.ecoihomiCf political, and 
social lif^/ Should C«madians do some^ga^ Can 
they? 'What values, wd life* ski^ and 
toinorrow's' Canadian dtiMi»iiofl«8s? f; 

Some critics of education haye ^wn at^htlon to .the 
fact tha t the, schools do not auHlcientlyjprovide students with^ 
basic understanding, about their, own country* .liecent 
- publications of ^Canadian texts have beei> help^ to rectify 
this situation to some ei^nt* The bterest m Caiiada Siudiea 
expresses a legitimate concern. But Jidw much should a social 
studies curriculum focus on the history, the geography, and 
the national concerns of Canadian sodety?^Thought|uI and 
unearned social scientists are appraising the chmace^ of 
nionkind surviving the social consequraow of the powerplay 
and the greed of the rich at the e3cpense of-the poor No 
^ nation can afford to ignore the complex network of eobnomic 
and political ties which integrates all people into a. single 
global community* 



HOW TO MAKE CHOfOS HtOM THE AVAIABU 
PieOCRAM TYPES 

/ An' historical overview of the various social studies programs 
suggests that each program has vahiaUe things to off er to/a well 
developed school curriculum. However, each program tyi^ also has its 
own limitations and its potential : w^eaknesses. Therefore, a well 
balanced-Bchool-cUTriculum-shouM-iiWlu d er fe ^ 
available jprogram types. But how do we decide what is best?_ Each 
program type promotes different educatic!4al goals. And each program 

. type e_mphai(ize8,the commonplaces ofthe curriculum (the child, the 
iuhlect^atter, the social context^ and the teacher) in a somewhat 
differe^t^manner. ThiSiCan be seen in Figure 1. 



What are the Social Stadiest 



' Deciding upon the basic philosophy that underlies one*s personal 
teaching is sometiipes difficult. In programs wher« the teacher is not 
mandated. to teach a particular content-in a-particularfy rigid manner/ 
teachers must make the ultimate decision regarding what they will do 
in the classroom. Social studies, by its very nature, deals with the 
sensUive nature of human behavior. It seems logical to us^ then, that 
social studies 'teachers must be sensitive in their own classroom 
behavior. 

Every educational action that a social studies teacher takes' 
Illuminates a par^cular philosophy or belief system providing 
^information about what values a teacher holds, how a teacher views 
teaching, and how a teacher views s<icial"3tudies. Teachers, whether 
they realize it or not^ are con^t^iitly.'expoaing and emphasizing a 
curricular position. Our belief is tS!^l/fo be ^e^tive, social studies 
teachers must be clear abou* their own particular orientation. 
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Hgure 1. Characieristiics of program types in social 
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'The Social Studies 
in Canada 
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i^f^ROOUC^ON: TWE^atETH CENTURY ORIGINS AND 0E\flOPM£NT 

"Social Stupes** Hrst came into Use as a curriculum' term in the 
United States in the early years of thb century* By 1911^it was being 
applied to the learning '"of^hlstory, commercial geography^ politics^ 
civits^ economics and sociology.^ In practice there^ and shortly in some 
Canadian provinces^ it denoted '^correlated^ or "fused** subjects, mainiy 
geography^ history and civics and was largely confined to the 
dementazy level By 1930, Social Studies was a cormuon curriculum 
term in the western provinces and in 1937 was introdu^ed^nt^Ontarib. 
Its use at the secondary level has beon almost entirely restricted to the 
western provmces where typically it has served as an "umbrella^ term 
to refer to separate subjects, mainly history and geography, concerned 
with the study of society and social phenomena, In«thls last sense and 
regardless of any official definitions or use» the term has everywhere 
come tp denote any subjects, provincial courses of study or programs in 
C^a'^a focused on "man and society,^ * ^ . 
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In all provinces^ 30Ctdt studies at the elementary level was first 
as9ociat«id with npw child-centered trends in the curriculum that 

* emphaafeed correlation or integration _i subject ma iterv .Wilhtts_own 
broad spectrum of content^ social studies seemed an ideal means of 
linking content from the traditional elementary school subjects through 
the organt^tion of "units" and "entejcp^i^es*** Such organization 
underscored the, ^emphasis giv^n to teaching methods by the 
child-centered^ or "progressive** educators of the 1920s and the 1930fl, 
!n Alberti in 1936 when the Department of Education announced a 

^ new program of studies for the elementary schools, the "enterprise" 

\approach was defined as follows: 

\ - 

\ The name "enterprise** has t>een eho^n^lo designate . . . "doing an 
activity . . t " An enlerprise h a definito'^undertaking; teachers and 
pupils agree upon it and taeitly promise to eitry il thro^tgh as 
' agreed. An enterprise is an underlahing ehosen, after conslderattot^ 
> for its interest and value, carefully planned in advance, carried out 
according lo plan, and brought to a definite conclusion^ after which 
, some reckoning of gains is made . . * Each enterprfse Involves 
planningi the organi:;alfon of ideas and materials^ and eooj^eratipn. 
Enterprise includes both mental and manual worh, the collection i>f 
informatJoij and the pratHce of skHls. (p. 2SS)» , 

' , ■ ' ^ 

The theory^ based on the famous project method of H. Kiipatriek^ 
was developed by an Alberta normal school instructor^ Dr. Don^tda J. 
Dickie in her textbook, The Enterprise in Theory and Practice (1^41)^* 
which became required reading In teacher training program's across 
Canada. Ontario adopted an ""activity curriculum" in 1937^ borrowing 
heavily from the Alberta program developed a few years earlier 
(Patterson^ 3970, p. 378). A similar tren^ was. evident in British 
Columbia by 1939 in a program of studies which referred to ^'integratit^ 
apd correlatin'g subjects^^ ''learning by doing** and the "experience 
curriculum.'" In the same year^ Saskatchewan made the enjterprise the 
^asis of the elementary school curriculum. In New Brunswick the 
,'programof studies (1937) strewed thatp^^ * 
' ■* 

There mn^t be ])rovi3i(in for the child to ^o thin^js * . . With the 
^organization of werlf around eomprehonsive projecUorthe class or of 
pupils, more active and social experience may be e;u^y<^^ H^o 
ehildren. (p. 71) 

Beyond the elementary grades^ ^e., beyond Grade VI during the 
ld30s, change was less comprehensive and stressed teaching methods 
involving debates, committee work^'dlSCUSSiMinEt! foriimft^thin th^ 
confines of the traditional social studies subjects. Alberta again played 
a pioneering role in attempting to extend the enterprise philosophy to ' 
the intermediate grades (VII, VIU and IX) by proclaiming that> 
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The basic priificiple of piocfidurt In this ccurse is that learning is an 
active process. The outline abounds in acltvities that call for pupil 
experimentation, individual -research and creative self-expression. 
The social studies classroom instead of beirig a place where children 

•mrn^fmforyTgeolrapliymdTfi^^^^ 

co-operation, initiative, origEnaiitjf an^ responsibility are developed. 
. {l936,p.-367) , , ^ 

In Canada during the period between the. wars; and especially in the 
1935-45 period^ common simultaneous ,trends were occurring in t!ie 
elementary school social studies curri<nilum in most provinces^ at least 
as revealed in coun>es of study, program guides and other documents 
issued by deparfmeni$ of education. How fat these , trends were 
ectualized in the clasaroom is more doubtful. Even in the vang^iard 
province of Albtrta, Patterson notes ,that *the extent^ to which 
progressive education truly penetrated* t^e basic conservatism of 
Alberta is debatable .... While the ideas and terminoloiy gained 
popularity, they did not gain a strong hold in the schools." The new 
methods required skills for which teacheis^^te unprepared at a time 
when the typical Canadian elementary teacher was likely to have at 
best a- high school leaving diploma supplemented by a few months of 
normal school training. In Ontari6> a system of formal teaching 
method^ derived from the German philosopher. Herbatt by his 
European and North American disciples served as the basis for 
teaching several- generations of social studies teechers and lasted into 
the 19603. This ^lern* utilizing a five-stage model of Preparation, 
Presentation, Comparison, Generalization snd Application was 
supplemented by teachers* manuals in history and geography which set 
out the details of content and meth^L' in topical eequence^ thjjs 
reinforcing curricular uniformity. Reinforcepaent of uniformity also 
resulted from the single prescribed textbook and province-wide 
examinations. Centralization of this kind in Ontario and the other 
provinces belied the ideals of progressive social studies educators even 
while it was imposed in the name ofthose same ideals, s 

Sir Fred Clarke* a British observer of the Canadian scene* was 
reassured that the teaching of the culttirsl * ^ritage had never been 
abandoned, praising a school system that, regardless of provincial 
differencesp reflected a high degree of subject tjnsformity and standards 
of achievement (**Education in Canada*" 1935* pp. aOM21). High 
^ school drop-out rates would remain high right until the early 1960s. 
From the l&SOs onward^ social studies at this level remained essentially 
history* civics and a little get^aphy, Gec^aphy virtually disappeared 
from the curriculum outside Ontario, its physical component becoming 
ab 5<^]r)[)ed by earth sci enre while a "places and products" commercial 
' geography retained a precarious foothold. During the 1960a anjl 1970s 
this subject would undergo a revival in the high schools of most 
provinces. \ 

^e terra "social studies" has seemingly had more negative 
connotations In the eastern than in the western^provinces. Thus* the 
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teachers' associations in Ontario are organized* into separate History 
and Geography sections whereas the Social Studies Council of the 
Alherta Teachers* Association unites teachers of this subject area, 
fact also true of the other western provinces. In Ontario^ high school 
subject matter departments are the basis for. organizing the teaching 
^ work and even in teache^. training programa thisT same sepafat1o;h is 
evident. Alberta has developed more acope across the variety of the 
social sclenc -s^ including history ^nd Canadian Studies, Ind' bo? 
pioneered in values education in recent years. Since 1970, however, 
there has been some convergence omong eastern and western provinces 
in all tbe&e trends. Ontario has introduced courses in ^Vorld Religions, 
Politics and Urban S^tudies and established a high school graduation 
requirement in Canadian Studies in 1975. As in.Atb^rta, values or 
moral education has been promoteil in association with the ^social 
studies, among other subjects. Nova Scotia now hasa Canadian Studies 
. requirementsimitar to that of Ontaria 

In summary, at this point we can say that, at a theor.eticAl leveK the 
protjiem of defining the sociarsiudtes has-arUen out of the* difficulties 
of identifying its nature ahd the purposes it^boutd serve in the 
curriculum. The term is often used synonymously with "'social 
education" but since all education and schooling areultunately social in 
purpose, this definition is not always helpful. Hie goal of ''citizenship" 
probab^ comes closer than any othtr to ifientifying the purposes that 
Canadians hf.ve usually believed the sotlol studies should ^rve, even 
though few might agree bn what a 'llfopd" citizen (or good Canadian) is^ 

ounrnw? AS a coai in Canadian society and 

EDUCATION — AN HISTORICAL PERSJ^ECTWE 

At the very beginning of Canadian society; we may note that in -New 
France education Xvas expected to "render children good servants of the 
' Kin^ . . . and of God.^ In Upper Canada later, ''morality'^ and 
"patriotism^ encompassed what we now caU ''citizenship" and both were 
linked with the need for children to learfi their cultural heritage as a 
means of ensuring the survival of the society. The cultural heritage was 
implicitly defined as the study of religion and the Bible (Which wa& 
often the chiiT teactbook), and the ^development of loyalty to British 
institutions. In 1825, the General Board of Education purebred and 
distributed the Chief j>«*/w of th^ Christian Religion^ the Church of 
England character of which was reinforced by Mayor's Spelling Book, 
described as "imbued with ilpproved sentiments" (Parvin, 1966, pp. 
8-9). Bibtical history was likely to be the child^s Hrst introduction to 
general history. Geography frequently began.with the study of biblical 
lands. Survival was linked to fears of Amerjcanizalton exemplified by 
the widespread use of textbooks from the United States. Canadian 
children in the absence or^nlish fexlboohs learneilroi? American" 
books that described Ithe neighbouring population "as the most free and 
enlightened uudsr heaven" (Hodgins, 1896, p. 3). It was even argued 
that such textbooks had contributed to the 1637-38 rehellions. 
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American books we^e replaced after 1846 by the Irish ^National 
Reader$ which gave a strong emphasis td g^ograph;^ and history 
dthough critics auch as George Brown denounced their as equally 
unsult!)ed to Canadian use. School readers in this period were 
comprehensive textbooks covering many subjects of the curriculum 
including literature, historyp geography an^ science. Thf^ Irish Header? 
promoted the standardization of the course of study across Upper 
Canada thus helping to establish a Canudian tradition of curriculum 
unifonnity and centralized control, bt^due course, foreign books were ' 
"Canadian ized,** a process that has continued to our own day. The 
Ryerson Readers of the 1860a have been called ***the first authorized. 
Readers which even remotely deserve the name Canadian, because they 
were the first to instill definitely national ideals into Canadian youth** 
(W. Sherwood Fox, as quoted by Parvin, p. 40). However, they 
retained much material from the Irish Readers together with stories 
from the* famous Mcfiuffey American peries ^ith their Protestant 
Christian moral outlook. 

1Centra)ized control was reinforced by an examination sys^m that 
included such questions as these, set for Toronto high school entrance 
^n the lS60s:"Name the islands and takes of South AmericarXive the 
names of the Kings of Rome in order of succession.** Such "Capes and 
. Bays'' geography and "Kings and Battles** history was often based on 
textbooks akin tb biblical catechisms using a«question and answer 
foriftat such as th^ following^ found in Hoggins* .Ecity ^Lessons in 
^Gerterai Geography^ published in Montreal in 1865: 



'Q.: Are all the nations equally civilized? 
A.; No, some are uncivilized, others are half'-civitized. 

Q.^Howdo nations become fully civilized? 
f A.: By means of the religipn of theJgible aided by education. 

A methodology of teaching was developed based on such devices as 
''Formula for Describing a State or Country** or ''Questions for the 
Analysis of Any Reign."' The later emergence of social studies as a 
conc^t was presaged by recognition that geography and history must 
'complement each other an^ be regarded as 'lister studies** (Quick, 
1967, p. 99)1 ■ ' ' 

Aa Oonfederationn approached, the need for a nationalt i.e., 
Canadian t^mphasb in, the curriculunU^came ^^gnized. Increasing 
links amopg the' Brkis'h North Amerimi coloni^ made essential *'a 
fuller acquaintance with the mutual history, conditions and capabilities 
of each.** So wrote J, G. Hodgins whose Geography and History c/ 
British North America published in 1857, was one of the earliest 
Canadian authoredrand^^blishctHextbooks: ^gnificantlyritiJevoted 
an equal number of pages to 'sketches of French and British rule in 
Canada abd attempted to reconcile thotr he;itages in the new land. 
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After Confederation, the Ontario systom—which would soon 
profoundly influence tA^ new western provinces—became more 
centralized and uniform. A major goal of the program of studies was to 
provide ''Some knowledge of Geography and History, of the Civil 
GQvernment and Institutions of our own Country and in aH cases, of the 
first prim:iples of Christian Morals, as essential to every honest man 
aiid good citizen"" (Quick, p. 12X Specific prescribed learnings were 
similar to modem '^behavioral objectives* as the pupils were expected 
**To be able to p&int out on a map of the World eacl^ Continent and 
Ocean, and to know which pfkrt of the map fs North, East, South or 
West." ' , , . - ^ 

Despite the growing emphasis on Canadian history, English history 
continued'to dominate the curriculum after Confederation. George.W. 
Ross, a former teacher and school inspector, Minister of Educatoa for 
Ontario (and future premier), asked, "By what species of national 
depreciation . . , (is) Canadian history . . . virtually e^ccluded from our 
public schools?" ^Dominion Education Association,*' 1892, pp. 51-52). 
In 1893-96 the Dominion Education 'Association persuaded tne 
teachers' associations and provincial governments to sponsor a 
competition for a common textbook in Canadian history that w6uld 
reflect a Dominion viewpc^nt and not undOly stress provincial 
differences. The book selected was W. H. P. Clcihent's The History of 
the' QoTninion of Canada. Published in 1897, it was Immediately 
authorized for use in Nov£t Scotiar Quebec^ Ontario and Manitoba but 
had ^hort-lived success. Then, as now, the provinces guarded their 
curriculum prerogatives with the result that "Canadianization"* of texta 
led to ^provincialization^*' i.e.r to the preparation of special provincial 
editions of books initially published and authorized in a single 
province, usually Ontario. 

From I89d onwards, the celebration of Empire Day reinforced the 
''imperial cirriculum'* as loyalty to,iJie British Empire overrode 
distinctively Canadian loyalties. Recitations, singing, parades and fla^ 
rituals were part of "a national patriotic scheme of education*" that was 
paradoxically British in content and American in form — and thusi it 
might be said, typically Canadian. School textbooks were likewise 
imj^erialist: a 1927 Ontario geography text "provincialized'' for/use in 
other provinces, de^icribed France as "our neighbour across the cnanner 
(Cornish, 1927, p. 209).- During J:he period before World War I, 
Canadian ization became associated with efforts to assimilate vast 
numbers of European immigrants vrhose arrival foreshadowed the 
emergen ^o^of multiculturalism as a m^gor concern in our social studies 
curriruift today. In this early period, however^ multiculturalism and 
ethnicjty had no place in curricula except when particular cultural 
groups, notably those \»f Slav origin, were described a^ millstones 
inhibiting efforts "to tuijd up, beautify and improve the country'' 
{Piamej&T_rc>per,197a,p. 18). " _ 

Canadian ization was only part of a process, associated with 
urbanization and industrialization, that was transforming Canadian 
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society and schooling by 1920. A more child-centered, activity* oriented 
cuTTiculumr with new subjects, e.^., manual^ training, home economics 
and temperance edltg^tion, and new teaching methods, was introdupd* 
As we have seen, the new methods and the comlation of subjects |^d to 
tKe emergence of the social studies in the elementary gradesj starting 
with the western provinces. ^ ' " 

Gradually^ Canadians became more explicit in defining "citizenship'' 

~as a leg^imaie goal of their schools: Duri^ig^ the 1920s and the 19303 --- 
when in theory the new methods became the vogue, this goal became 
the underlying rationafe for the new programs. The development of 
."intelligent, responsible an^ socially conscious ciiizens" became "the 
^reat purpose of all our work" in British Columbia junior high schools ^ 
during this period. ^ ' * 

In Ontario in 1934j as described by i^uick, th^e years before the 
activity curriculum was intrcftluced, the Deputy Minister of Education, 
Duncan McArthur^ probably expressed a view common among 
Canadian educators when he ^eclated 'that ''the structure of good 
citizenship .. * . must be laid in the schools.** The social studies would 

' central to achieving this purpose which required that the curriculum 
"create andpromote right social attitudes." 

This view of citizenship as a social studies goal marked a sharp 
break with; earlier views that had emphasized the acqtjisition of^ 
knowledge a$ the chief means 6f inculcating loyalty and patriotism! By 
the early 19503 a still broader qoncept of citizenship education was 
suggested by the following aim of the Ontario course of study: 

A respect for peoples and individuals^ unpwjudiced by qualities of 
race, colour, class, creed or national origin. (1950, p. 39) 

t 

This goal and those promulgated in all provinces since have served 
to define a modern tradition of citjzenship education that rejects the . ^ 
inculcation of specificlbeHefs as incompatible with a pluralistic society. 
Instead^ the stress is on attitudes and on the development of 
intellectual or inquiry skills* . Againr'^is has been at least ^e^beory ^ 
but the formalism of Canadism claasroonls and the, rote learning of ' ^ 

traditional content have^ttenuated such an approach, ' 

THE MODERN SOOAiSlJUmESCURRIOJlUM; ^ 
STABILITY A^^XO^ANGE, DtRECTlONS AND (JiSUES 

Alter 1950, conservative criticisms of education portended a more 
subjectM:entered approaclTthat^ would become influential by 1960. Dr. 
' Hilda N^atby^ a Saskatchewan hi^torian^ in her best selling book So 
'LiUte for the Afind ^1953} describe<i the social studies m "the truly 
typical part of the /progressive curriciiluin with, its ob&ession for 
indqeirination*7 NeiUier she nor her critics who accused her of an 
**aripchatr investigajtion** could take miich comfort from Hoilgetts* later 
investigation of_ Canadian Studies (defined as history tmd civics) 
pub1i$!ied underjttie title What Culture? What Heritage? (1968). This 
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was the largest investigation of any subject area ever conducted in 
Canada. Hodgetts'^ account of the stifUng teaching methods^ and 
boredom and apathy evident in so^many oPthe 1,000 classrooms visited 
belied alike the optimism of '^progressives^** and the harsh criticism of 
those conservatives who had characterised schools as ''glorified play 
pens " 

After, 1960, a more subject- ceiit^ red regime arose in the<^United 
States out of demands for a more^ rigorous cuniculutn that reflected 
shock and dismay at alleged Soviet sciealinc/m£Utar.y supreii^acy 
symbolized by the launching of the first space's^llite, Sputnik, in 
1957. These Remands were a dramatic illustration for social studies 
teachers \>f the relationship between social change and the curriculum. 
Considerable intellectual (and educational) confusion ^^esulted from 
efforts to base the *'new** sdcisl studies 6n the structure of the parent ^ 
* disciplines: history, geography, sociolo^^ anthropology, political ^ 
science and economic$. New curricula were developed biased on the ^ 
mastery of key concepts imd inquiry i^ethods and purportedly 
providing the opportunity for the child to replicate at his own level the 

, inqutr^ p_f ,the!.re$_e^aVeh scholat^.Canadian^educa^rs, lacking federal 
and private flnanctftl resources for curriculum developt^ent^ latched on 
to the new American currihila; thus such projects as^runer^s Man: A 
Course of Study, Fenton's Pfocial Studies Program for 4^l€ Students 
"and- Tke High Sckoot Geography Project became posslj^ly the best 
known in this country, although there is little data available concerning 
the full extent of their use and'effectivene^ 

^ The neW social studies encoui;^g^ the'introdtiction ot new subjects^ 
or old subjects in new forms, so that by the 19703 courses under such' 
labels as "Urban Studies" "World Politics," "Man and Society"* and 
"World R^li^ons" were appearing as noted earlf^r in Ontario and in 
various pl-ovbices. History and geography rsmained the core of the 
c^rricululp, revitalized \n part by new thrusts in these disciplines at the 
university level. Geography became mor^ scientific and, lens 
descriptive, A greaCbr em|>h^is on school geography, especially in 
Ontario; made this one social studies area in whtc^JCanadian teachers 

J^were in advance of their American colleagues. Two Canadian 
geographic educators, Carswell and Gunri, served on the staff of the\ 
High School Geography Project. The recent publication by Wolforth, 
X!7hoqiiette ^nd ViUemore (see bibliography) Illustrates the progress and 
needs !n geographic education |md reports on research in such areas as 
children's map-reading abitit^s, place perception and spatial 
cognition. The new social history, sometimes referred tp as "history ■ 
from the bpittoni up,"* focuses, scholarly attention on the history of 
ordinary people and social groups and movements previously ignored.. 

An en^phasis on Canadian Studies, initially sparked by t^odgetts' 
report, was fuelled by increasing apprehension about the futAre <k 
Canada arising out of concerns ab^ut Americanization and resurgent 
francophone natio|ialism in Quebec. The view that American textbooks 
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were mstUling in young Canadians **the idea that thfe Ujiited States is. 
the centre of the world** ("Toronto Star " 1972) was reminiscent of 
nineteenth century anglophone concern for survival The fear that 
social educatiffli might be a divisive gather than a binding force in 
Canadian society was confLrn^ for st>me by the new emphasis in 
Quebec on '^ationatf*' i,e.| qu^becois. history. This emphasis was 
reminiscent of . nineteenth century francophone concern for **la 
auivivance^ tha^dflsparked the first writing and teaching of histojy in 
Quebec more thv^ a century earlier. J 
, Inevitably new conc^epts and new responsibilities have sharpened 
old controversies about both the nature and goals of the social studies. * 
Broadly speaking, contemporary provincial curric\ila reflect two vie^s: 
a "knowledge^based*^ approach, ^ sometimes with ' overtones 
indoctrination r of which "respon'sibl^ citizenship"* is a by-product; a' 
more recen^skilUbased"* approach stressing as^^noted earlier the 
acqut$ition of broad skills that will produce " the effective 
citizen-in-action> While the rationales for these approaches open 
overlap, the former continues to put faith in the traditional academic 
subjects and more formal teaching methods, ^Vhile the latter stresses 
skills and informal methods. The first view argues for a curriculum 
that will transmit traditional. beliefs and socialize the young to a 
positive identification with their heritage. Educators ^dopting the 
setfond view stress the development of intellectual skills, e>g./^rritical 
thinking** aad other skills including poobtem solving, research expertise 
and reporting that will enable the trfdividual to cope effectively in a 
pluralistic society* Using the concepts and meth<Jds cf^istory and the'* 
social sciences, students will learn to understand th$ world around 
t^em and tlius make more informed decisions about public atifairs. In 
this approach, the old civics has been de-emphasized wUh the result, 
critics charge, that students lack a factual knowledge of^he governing 
process in Canada. Despite the convergence noted earlier between the 
eastern and western provinces, it probably remains tnie that the 
former, exemplified by Ontario, stress a traditional knowledge-based 
''cultural heritage" approach while the latter, exemplified by Alberta, 
stress a more skill-based approach. One result of the new concern 
about civic education has bean a comparative boom in political 
socialization research designed to appraise children's knowledge^ 
attitudes, perceptions and values relat^ to the political system. The 
collections edited by Pammett and Whittington and by Zureik and 
Pike testify to this boom (see biblio^raphy)> Dhand has assembled two 
volumes in the most comprehensive report^ covering the period 
1960-197'T, of social studies research in Canadian universities and has 
identified major research needs in the field (s^e bibliography). 

Confijct over approaches to teaching the social studied masks the 
fact that there is substantial agreement over both goals and content 
Disagreement is ni&re over the means of attaining the goaIs> The extent 
of agreement is indicated by the similarity of content in the various 
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province^ regardless of how goals are stated or what teaching methods 
or strategies are advocated. At the primary level, children learn about 

the family. neighboUy hOO rt r^*ppn»mty ar^j^y^] ^m^lm^r^ .fth^i^J^h^ 

tolea of individuals who make up the community. During th^ 
intermediate grades, the focus shi'l^ (torn the stuHv of the- local- 
community to cozhmunities and societies of other t >ca and places. 
The itative peoples, exploreie and early. Oanadi^ settlement are* 
time-honoured topics but provincial studies, e.g., "Alberta Studies^ are 
gmning wide accept^nce;^ Alberta Studies are in the context of an' 
emphasis on Canadian Studies^ in a new. articulated program (1978) 
based on .the teaching of ektllS and ^h^ ^tudy of valuef* iieing 
CDmjStehensive content ranging widely Qf^ross human cultures m time 
and place. Alberta^ true to its traditioii, has thus made possibly , the 
most amutious attempt to combine a knowledge-ibased with a 
skill-based approach to the social studies In Britisb Qolumbia middle 
grades (VII through IX) social studies begins. with a History of the 
Ancient' World and then moves through the Middle Ages and' 
Renaissance to a study of the Modem Industrial World. In Ontario, 
studies of Canada-emphasizing multicultura\tsm dominate the history 
program in these grades; geography also includes the study of Canada 
and the United^States together with studies of t^e southern landsxant^ 
Eurasia. ' ' ^ * . f 

CanadiJ*^ . content has .tended siiice 1975 to dominate senior high 
school social studies^although the material is often of a cothparativr 
nature. M<Hiem world histoiy remains popular and concentrates on the 
concepts Of revolution, indust|ri^zation, Jmperialism^ ideologies and 
war. World geography continues to be offered as a standard course in 
some provinces. Courses tend to remain Europe^^tered although 
"inore attention is now being *given to non-Western cultures. 
Surprising^ limited attention appears to be given to the study of the 
United States. The new social sciences, especially sociologyj economics 
and political science, [vovide opportunities to examine contemporary 
issues such as poverty, crime^ cultural conflict, foreign ownership> 
labour/managemsnt relations and party politics. Even so^ and despHe 
the growth of social history, such topics as labour history and women's 
history, noted earlier, remain comparatively neglected in-Canadian 
curricula. Values education, pioneered in Alberta^ has taken various, 
often controversial forms in several provinces. Sometimes called ^moral 
education,". controversy has arisen from the effort to apply "moral 
reasoning^ skills to a consideration of such topics as racial prejudice, 
minority rights and other formerly "closed areas^ of the cvrriculum. 
These topics *are, sometimes deah with in other subject'areas such as 
literature. General business, consumer economics and law provide 
factual information^ often to academically less able students. 
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QJRRICUtUM POUCV EN THt SOQAL STUDIES: 
SCMJRCiSAND!NffUJENCES C 

the ham of .curricutum policy in the social studies is beyond the scope 
o^4his4^hs^ter^!tinay4704n o r de r 4a- m a k a refe ren ce t - oho w-curriculmn 
development occurs that results iii prc^ams and courses of the type 
described above. On the face of it, development seems deceptively 
simple and highly rational A lon^ t^dition of_ centrdization in 
Canadian education reinforces this impression. We have sftn that for 
several generations the prescribed course of study^ baaed on the single 
textbook and monitored . by province-wide examinations* was a 
hallmark of ^a sysliem that aeenitd brderly-and closed. Siilce 1960 
decentralization has modified these characteristics and currtculum 
development has seemingly become more open as teachers^ professors^ 
trustees and occasionally even jay people have been invited to 
participate in the^Qrocess* However, responsibiUty still rests with 
provincial ministrijes or departments of education which must 
inevitably reflect to some degree the diverse political pressures that are 
increasingly brought to bear on public education. Response to these 
pressures is frequently on an ad hoc basis in order to meet demands 
generated by seemingly broad but sometimes ephemeral public concern 
or to meet, those generated by pressure groups of various kinds. 

Because these demands are often of asocial characteri the,socialstudies^ ^ 

cuniculum is probably more subject to them ^ban are most areas of 
curriculum. 

Canadian Studies is an interesting example of the modem 
curriculum development process* Public concern about the future of 
Confederation led by the late 1960s to demands for more and better 
Canadian content in the curriculum. Out of these demands grew tl^e 
Canadian Studies movement, which at the political level shortly led to 
mandatory requirements in various provinces^m the form of program 
changes, new programs^ new courses* new materials and the like. In 
Ontario, for oscample* following the announcement in 1974 of a 
compulsory Canadian Studies requirement for high school graduatk»n, 
a flurry of ad hoc activity ensued at the local tevel as school boardsj 
administrators and teachers sought to modify their programs to bring 
them in line withthe new demand ^ 

The emphasis during the early 1970& oa.b!linguallsm» biculturalism 
and multiculturalism reflected analagous public concerns about the 
changing nature of Canadian society that, again, led to deroands for 
cuntculum chancre that hadmai^ implications for the social studies 
curriculum. In a word, it can be said Uiat public^beliefs^ attitudes and 
values leading to expressions of public concern that come to be 
reflected St the political ana administrative levels may frequently be 
starting points for curriculum change* As suggested above^ curricular 
redponse^iAay often be on an ad hoc basis^ partly because direct^yes 
issued by ministries are sometimes very broad and general while at the 
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same time demands are made for immediate action for which teachers 
may be ill-prepared. From the teacher's viewpoint^ little le^ time may 
be provided for making curriculum change, while support services; — 
in-service training and teaching ihatenats may be lacVmg. These and 
other factors suggest why curriculum develppmen^jn^y^he Jess rational 
than it appears to be. 

■9 

!n the circumstances described^ pressure and interest groups of 
various kinds may attempt^to influence curriculum change^^^oncernfpr_ 
mulUcutturairsm, for examplef h^ led'ellimtgroii^s in some provinces 
to exert pressure for more attention to their respective languages and 
heritages fn the curriculum. These groups are of^ represented by 
voluntary private or quasi-public organizations supported by various 
combinations of private and public funding. Likewise, representatives 
of labour, business and women^s groups, among others* have pressed in 
recent years for attention to their concerns in the social studies and 
related curriculum areas. All these pressures may be entirely legitimate 
on societal, logical and other grounds but they are not necessarily 
conducive to rational curriculum development Nor are they 
necessarily conducive to the efficacy of so-called ""systems approaches^'' 
i.e.f to the kind of neatj linear curriculum development implied b^ an 
orderly specification of objectives* careful selection of related contcnt> . 
the identification of, teaching materials and strategies and the 
systema evaluation of outcomes: 

Tht^ange of.demands now placed on the social studies not only 
poses the obvious problem of an overloaded curriculum. Frequently 
these demands may operate at cross-purposes. Thus the attempt to 
provide students with a more positive concept of a poorly-regarded 
ethnic group which happens to be one in which women have low status 
may collide with attempts elsewhere in the curriculum to provide a 
moreposttive viewof the role of women in society* In British Columbia 
by the mid-TOs^ the demand by various groups for more attention to 
values in the curriculum was interpretec^ very differently by those 
promoting ""values schools^ designed to inculcate specific so^al and 
religious norms as compared with those promoting "moral education^ of 
the type referred to earlier in this chapter. In Ontario in 1977, a new 
curriculum guideline in Canadian history provoked a /ash of. public 
controversy which, broke out in the press over the i^ue of 
"appreciation" of the Canadian heritage as a legitimate curriculum goat 
(Toronto Globe and Mail, September 6, 1977). Academic historians 
took issue with Ministry of Educaton officials on the grounds that 
''appreciation" implied a type of indoctrination that would inevitably 
le^d to the teaching of an intellectually \msound, distorted Canadian 
history. 

Overloaded curricula and goals that are (or may appear to be) at 
.ross-purposes lead to compromises and to curriculum development by 
Accretion or what has been called' "incrementalism.^ 

Decentralization of curricula in the early '70s was a strategy used by 
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most Canadian ministries of education (aided, abetted or pressured by 
teachers' federations) to meet demands for greater diversity in tbe 

to develop tocai courses approved hy their school boards and ministrios. 
■Alfaetta-^d^^Sa^katche_wBOeacfafiis.^wfiCflL-teqttired to_dfiSLdQp_aja.e 
quarter of each course around issues of interest to their students* By 
the late 1970s a more c<$nservative trend in,education was causing some 
reversion to centralization although the wider latitude gained earlier by 
teach^ s^med to be largely retained. More serious in the eyes of 
many social studies teachers was the accompanying ''back to basics'' 
movements-serious because on the on^hand social studies did not 
seem to be regarded as-a.^basi;;'" in some administrative and political 
quarters while, on the other, the movement often implie d a r eturn to 
the teaching of unrelated factual information and rote~ learning that 
had bedevilled the field for so long. Declining enrollments are another 
current factor likely to affect curriculum development and cliange in 
the social studies. For esampte, the range of optional courses available 
may be reduced due to insufncient nmbers of students to sustain them 
" due to a smaller number of specialist teacherfe^^^ 

The demand for "accountability'' has le<^ a new emphases on 
evaluation following the virtual abandonment after 1970 of 
province-wide examinations in most jurisdictions. Evaluation now 
often takes the form of ""assessmenf" using sample student populations 
to measure the efHcacy of tea':hingi In 1978, Aoki led a British 
Columbia contract team that assessed the social studies in that 
province. As a broad-scale assessment not only of student achievement 
but of student, tedcher, parent and community views of the social 
studies, including goals, teaching methods and materials, it was an 
exemplary effort on the Canadian scene* Unfortunately there seemed 
little official recognition of or response to the serious philosophical 
issues raised by the assessment* 

The process so far described pertains to what can be celled 
curriculum development at the official, i.e., ministerial or department 
levels and its interpretation and implementation at tbe local, Le., 
district, school and classroom levels.. Increasingly, unofficial (or 
non-official) influences operate, sometimes representing the various 
interest or pre*»sure groups noted and in turn reflecting political and 
public concerns. Provincial departments other than education and 
their agencies arc an example of such nonM}fncial influences. Thus, in 
Ontario, the Human Rights Commission ^as indirectly influenced the 
social studies curriculum by er^coufraging school systems to attend to 
the problem of racism in their junsdictions- The Council of Ministers 
cf Education, Canada (CMSC), u body that .has no formal 
constitutional status, has, through collective action representing its' 
conkituent members surveyed the status jof Canadian Studies 
pr(igramSt funded Canadian Studies projects and encouraged some 
in^rprovinciai cooperation in this curriculum area, aome of it in 
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cooperation with the Federal Government In 19S0t the Council made a 
survey of social studies curricula across the country with the apparent 
hope of informally encouraging a greater degree of uniformity among 
proforams and courses of study. 

Although the Federal G o vernment is congtitutio nally debarred from 
a formal or official role in Canadian school systemst indirectly various 
activities of its departments fmd agendes have long had impact on 
social studies cuntcuta. For decades many Canadian social studies 
teachers have utilized CBC school broadcasts and National Film Bo^rd- 
materials, as well as Federal Goveniiment pubtioations. During the 
19703, the Canada Council funded several projects of the Canada 
Studies Foundation. Since 19?^^ the.Jatt«r . organization has received 
the greater part of its budget from the Department of the Secretary* of 
State, 1:^1978, the Foundation published Teaching Canada for the '80s 
by Hodgotts and' Gallagher (see bibliography) designed to promote 
"pan-Canadian*^ perspectives in civic education through inter^ 
disciplinary studies examining the environment, the political and 
economic systems and spedOc public ]S$uei» of national scope, lliis 
framework was adopted as the main rationale ftnd objective of the new 
national program of support for Canadian Studies announced by the 
Sectetary of State in 1981 

The new program was an extension of earlier initiatives taken by 
the department to implement Federal policy respecting bilingualism 
and bicultuialism and mutticulturalism. The IS^Os saw the 
establishment of k variety of federal travel md eichai^e pr<^ams for 
students that could be and often were used b;/ social studies teachers to 
enrich or extend their formal curricula. Following the publication of 
the Heport of the Commission on Canadian Studies, the sCKCfdled 
Symona Report {""To Know Ourselves^ Ottawa, 1976), federal support 
for Canadian Studies became more explicit, a policy also sparked by the 
growing national unity crisis of the period. Thus, as at the ofificiol 
provincial ministerial levels, feder^efforts to influence school curricula 
ultimately reflect public and politiod conc€;mS' 

Universities, liaw mostly fuhded fi^ provincial and federal 
sources, are quasi-public agencies that influence cunicutum 
development Traditionallyf they exerted this influence through 
admission requirements determined by rantrance examinations. Until 
recently the latter were administered by provincial departments of 
educfiifrton with university professors serving as examiners and markers. 
In most provinces, this system has been replaced by in^chool 
evaluations made by teachersp r Universities still have considerable 
influence on the curriculum thr<}ugh tJie subjects and standards they 
accept for entrance. In the social studies^ the high prestige enjoyed by 
history in university curricula made thit sulyect important in school 
cumculafor decades, as illustrated by the fadthat until recently it was 
required for high school graduation In most provinces. By contrast^ as 
long OS geography and the social ^iences had low status in the 
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universities^ they had similar low status^ the schools. It is no 
coincidence that the, successful competitioner these discipline! with 
history in the universities an<i their acceptance as respectable entrance 
subjects since 1960 has led to their firm establishment^ especially of 
gecgraphy, in inany provincial curricula. ^ 

Members of university faculties often servF on provincial and local 
curriculum committees or as consultants to these bodies and tliereby 
may cUrect!y influence the social studies curriculum. Textbooks and 
— otli^r curriculum materials are frequently, jjmtten byjjniverait y facult y 
members who ^thereby have another sometimes powerful source of 
influence. Finaltyf through content and methods courses offered to 
both prospective (pre-service) and ' practicing (in-service) teachers 
universities have a considerable voice in influencing both whatis taught 
and how it is taught in the social studies. How far that voice is actuaUy 
heard remains moot 

The private sector has no little influence on curriculum 
development in Canada. Publisher^} are the most obvious source of such 
influence. This is hardly surprising^. given the assumption that the 
textbook and teaching materials are often powerful determinants of the 
cuiriculum^and that for some teachers they are nearly synonymous with 
the latter — as suggested, for example by investigations such as those 
by Hodgetts and Pratt (1975). The lack of indigenous Canadian 
resources for curriculum development and research, noted earlier in 
this chaptaTf led during the ld60s to the use of materials from American 
projects^ marketed by multinational publishers. Since in any case these 
publishers dominate the Canadian educational markets they serve as^an 
interesting example of a non-Canadian source of influence on the social 
studies curriculum. Moreover, and ironically, because the original 
projects out of which these non-Canadian materials emanated were 
often massively funded by the U.S. federal government (as in the three 
examples cited earlier in this chapter) ft is' arguable that that 
government has indirecUy had an influence on Canadian curricultun 
development coiuparahte to our owtt federal government Beyond such 
foreign influence Is that which may result from the presence of many 
non-Canadian faculty in our universities^ graduate studied pursued by 
Canadian social studies teachers and faculty members^ elsewhere, 
mainly in the United States^ attendance by Canadians at meeting on 
the Natio^^l Council for the Social Studies and their use of such 
literature as Social Educatiofit the journal of that organization. Most 
of these influences are no doubt extremely variable, largely informal 
and prohabiy non-measurable but th^ cannot be discounted. In 1978* 
a Canadian, Dr. C. K. Curtis of the University of British Colombia 
won the E^. C. S. S. Exemplary Dissertation Award for his study of 
cititen^tp education for slow learners. ^ 

Concern for a greater Canadian emphasis a^ut racist^ sexist and 
other cultural biases has led ministries and school bjOards to scrutinise 
materials more closely, using eystematic procedures such as rating 
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scales, analysb systems and guidelines of vaiious kinds. British 
Columbia textbooks and materials selection and evaluation methods 
now take explicit note of ^social awaieness*^ criteria* Ontario^s recent 

-guideIinea^,.aiithjQia-aDrf ptihtiahprs {198l)Lia^a^sophi3ticated^exaiRpl&- 
of the genre. Inevitebly such procedures raise the issue of censorship 

_jani^jumd£Tsc^ 

schools of a pluralistic society. Canadian sodal studies teachers^ unlike 
their colleagues who teach literature have to date been relatively free of 
such conflict, a fact that may only attest to the blandness of the 
available iD&terif4ls. A related issae of growing concern is the promotion 
and use of mfiterials produced by special interest groups which 
distribute large amounts of free and attractive but rarely objective 
resources on a variety of questions such as energy polU^^ 

Other private sector influences on the social studies cuniculum 
bsve'become noticeable, at least since the organization of the Canada 
Studies Foundation which received about eighty pet^cent of its support 
from corporations, individuals and other privately-fmanced 
foundations. Since 197&i the provincial and federal govermnents have 
supplied most of the support The Canadian Foundation for Economic 
"iSducation, organized in 1974 and entirely privately financed, 
represente an effort by business^ labour and educational interests to 
inhuenoe the social studies cuniculum on a national scale. Ii^ several 
provinces, private supi>ort has been extended to individual projects on 
mintngj forestry and energy studies to develop materials and processes 
that will have au impact on curricula. Such support represents more 
format and ostensibly more disinterested efforts to influence curricula 
than the simple distribution of materials described above. 

Finally, we may note teachsrs* federationst their provincial social 
studies organizations^ and their various journals as professional efforts 
to influence the curriculum. On a national scale^ the emergence of the 
Canadian Association foj^^ihe Sociat Studies (CASS) while uninvolved 
to date in any effort formally to exert curricular influence does attest to 
the emergence of a true national community among anglophone social 
studies educators, as does the remarkable success of The History and 
Social Science Treacher, the premier Canadian journal in the field. 
Francophone social studies teachers have their own organization^ and 
journals but there has been an encouraging amount of interaction 
between members of the two language communities in recent years. All 
the trends Aoted sugg^t that Canadian social studies teachers can face 
the future with renewed determination to promote civic education ever 
more eff(^ctively. In so doing, they are increasingly aware of the fact 
that curriculum policy making and development are com{)lei processes 
subject to a wide ^ange of influences emanating from sources as diverse 
as Canadian society iteelf. 
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MUbunir G. Teaching history in Canada. Toronto: McGraw Hill Ryerson LU!i., 
.1972. 

This book contains over sixty readings^ with annotations> organised 
around eight themes relevant to the teaching of history in Canada. 
Theoretical and practical issues are rai^^ by ihainly Canadian authors 
with others added to provide an international perspective. 

Neathyr HUda, So little for the mind. Toronto: , Clarke Irwin and Company 
Limltedr 195$. 

A searhig indictment of Canadian progressive education based largely on 
analyses of school curricula^ this itudy has many ccmmenta relevant to 
contemporary controveriies over Ihe nature and purpose of the socia! 
studies. 
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Pammett, J*, Sc. Whittini^ii, (Eds.). Foundations of political \culture: 
PoiiticaltochUzationin Canada* Toronto: MacMili^ of Canada^ t976> 
This important collection of »cent research studies includes a discussion 
of such topics as history, cultuif^snd political socialixation in the Cani^^ian 
Mttingt She' Ameticanization of Canadian diildren" and confUcting 



Hobindon, Publishing for Canadian classroom* Halifax Canadian Leainiii% 

MaSnairCentSeriSSr \ 

A collection of 33 articles deaTm^ with tnsoy aspects ori)ook pubtlshing 
and oducatlon In Canada over tbepaatdecade* 

StevenBOB, H> A*, & Wilson* J. D. <Eds.)^ Precept^t poUcy. and process: 
Perspectiues on contemporary Canadian education, London^ Ontano: 
Alexander Blake Asacdates, 1977* 

A number of the eighteen articles in this collection will be of value to social 
studies teachers, par6cuUrly thoe« dealing with education m Quebec^ 
multi^turalisni, Canadian Studies and Values Education. A euntlar^ more 
recent ?^ume edited by J. Wilson and entitled Canadian educoCfiDn in 
the IBSOs (Calgaryt Detaelig Enterprises, 1982} is of comparable value and 
interest* 

Tnidel, M*» k Jain« G* (Eds.}r Canadian history textboohs—A comparative 
study* Studies of the , Royal Conuntesiou on Bilin^ualiem and 
Biculturalism> No* S> Ot tawa: The Queen^ Printer, 1970. 
This anatyeis of Canadian textbooks focuses on the *two different worlds'^ 
presented in francophone and anglophone curriculum materials. 

Werner, W*» Connors, B>» Aoki, T. A DahUe, J. Whose culturet Whose heritage^ 
Ethnicity within Canadian social studies curricula. Vancouver: U.B>G. 
Centra for the Study Cuniculuin and .Instruction , 1978. 
Social studieSj social science, and history prcgrams published by the 
provincial and territorial departments of educstion were anafyzed. The 
cultural content in these programs was examined to determine the 
direction ethnic studies was tiding in Canadian elementary/second aiy 
schools. 

Wolforth, J, W*, Choquette, R, & ViUemore^ M* (Eds.). Canadian e^graphical 
^ education. Ottawa; Univereity of Ottawa Piess and Canadian Association 
of Geographers, 1980. 

Hie fUst Canadian effort paralleling similar effort* in other countries, this 
volume asecssee ispuesf needs and research thrusts In the teachli^ of 
* , geography in Canadian schools* 

Zureibf E* & Pike^ R M* (EdB>}* Socialization nnd values in Canadian society: 
Political Socialisation (Volome D> Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 



This collection of studies includes discussions of natiouallem^ alienation 
and regional perceptions of Canadian youth as well as a particularly 
valuable study by David Pratt of the social role of school textbooks in 
Canada. 
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The United Nations has "callfed) on leaders of public opinion, on 
educators, on aU interested bodies, to contribute to an increased public 
awareness of both the origins and severity of tlie critical situation 
facing manlciiid today" {United Nations meeting, 1976, p. 4). This 
critical situation ie the result «f an increasing number of problems 
which are world-wide in scope. Some are present in Canada— inflation 
unemployment, poUution, and Intergroup conflict, tthers which 
Canadians, as' feUow members of the global comoi*feity, have a 
responsibihty, to help alleviate, are particularly prevalent 
elsewhere-overpopulation, starvation, .racial oppression, and 
international conflict - ' . 

To confront these pervasive and devastating situations, largely of 
man s own making, a change in our attitudes and behavior is essential. 
A global perspective and a sense of community must be developed. The 
ole that educators can play in encouraging this process is clearly an 
essential oni. , 

yprobabjy the most important task factag schook in modern world 
society fs to eUcIt from all their members d strong commitment to 
global social change beneficial to the whole of humanity" {Medellin, 
1976, p. 33). Schools are attempting to meet this challenge in 
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curriculum areas variously named — International, transnational, 
intercultural, cross-cultural, and peace education. The term global 
education is used here because it communicates a clearer concep^'on of 
the scope andconcernsinherent in the field. 

Global education is a complex field of study. Like the variety of 
terms abcrve^ there exist vari^ouB conceptions of ltd purpose^ of the 
content which should be^j^, and pf the methodologies which would 



prove most'effective. But they all begin irom an act 
with global problems and issues which fall into three main areas: 
inequalities, conflict, and environment equilibrium. 

A^Wqw^t^es 

It has never been a secret from anyone that some have more than 
others. In the modem world, it is no secret that some countries have 
more than other countri^.'^ ^ In shorty world inequality is it, 
phenomenon about which most men and most groups are quite 
conscious. 

(WaUeistein, 1975, p. 12) 

' Canada*fl position in this dichotomy w;as pointed out by Douglas 
Boche^ M.P.» when he stated that "the one-third of humanity in the 
developed nations consumes n}ore thap 60% of the earth's resources. A 
baby^m in Canada wiU grow up consuming fifty times the resources 
and energy that a baby in the developing regions will consume .... The , 
minority of rich countries get richer at the expense of the multiplying 
poor^(1977). . 

To the world's affluent population^ which includes most Canadians^ 
a consdioueness of their own cf^nfortable position relative to the 
m^ority of others in the world has not result^ in^sufticiently strong 
effort to effect a more eqpitable global condition?% fact^ most global 
inequities are intensifying^ For example, "about six oWW every sef eh 
human beings in the world live In poverty and the situation is greWii^ 
worse'' (Oliver and Keen» 1979, p» 230). As Robert McNamara put it in 
1974: There is less food per person on the planet than there was 
30 years ago in the midst of a world-wide depression** (1974, 6^1). 
There is every indication that food production ts approaching the 
desperation stage, when it is considered that ''the world popul^ion.lias 
doubted from two to four billion since 1930, and « . ; a fiifth billion will 
be added before the end of the next decade"- (Scrimshaw, p* 4). Rich 
nations conomonly lay the blame for malnutrition and poverty on the 
poor nations for not instituting effeetive population control programs. 
Such simplistic explanations of glonal issues are often misleading. A 
more thorough knowledge of the background^ as provided by the 
fotIo\ring quotes, will lead to a more realistic examination of possible 
causes of such situations. 
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Injhe S^eliftn region of Africa . . . where dtoug^t end foxntne are 
^f^pantr thousands of^fhe best ams and a latge share of Che scarce 
water resources are assigned 'by mutti-national agribusinesa 
corporations to the pioductioni not of food stuffs for the native 
populaiioiir but of raw materials and other products for fnarketing in 
rthe developing world, 

^ (World Hunger, 1974, p. 31) 

■ VI: 

tr\tiit as '196T;r(he Saheiian'COUnttyMalt'w^ product] 
of food crops. Today locaJly produced food amounts to only 15,000 ^ 
tons> whUe land'de^n^ted to cotton and peanuts (largely fot export) 
has increased "dramatically. Even ^o, in Mali^ cash crop export 
^ revenues ^tfbt even cover the price of food imports alone, much less 
industrial,goods. ^ 

(George»1978,p. 1> 

The rich world imports more protein from the poor world than we 
export to it, Europe for e'^mple imports one*third of the African 
peanut crop to feed to its Uv^St^k. 

1 ' tUppe,J975,p.&4) 

This pattern results io" animals feeding the richer, developed 
nations using a great deal more of the world's food supply^ for 
conversion to meat than that used by the majority of mankind living in 
poorer, developing nations* Ward and Dubos believe that '^it is a 
sobepng commentary on the humanity of out world economy that 
'developed' animal pets have the chance of aji^^r diet- than all too 
many 'devetoping'babie3"(1972, p. 196). 

ConfTrct 

Between 1945 Dnd 1976, a^ut one ^undred conflicts in the fomf of 
war were fought in the world, killing Approximately ten million people 
from about sixty difTerent countries. Other less ^concrete forms of 
conflict^-oppre^sion, denial of rights, strikes^— ar$ daily occurrences. 

Contemporaty conflicts may^ be primarily politicalf ^economic, 
cultural, or racial in natu^, involve and influence multiple factors^ and 
have deep-rooted origins. The development of European nation-states 
involved conflict between church, ifeudal lords^ and metchantg. These 
ne^ natipn-^tates consolidated their entities by developing national 
cultures, and through the establishment of 'colonies. Many conflicts 
arose between the coloni3:er^ for control of these new lands. The 
colonies provided major economic bej^efits to the mother countries^ 
until many, through <;onflictf attained , their independence. Some still 
exist in a neo-colonlat condition where oppression is UBjed to avoid open 
conflict. Canada's histoncal development^ as weU as its continuing 
challenge to survive as a nation, provides many pertinent examples of 
intergroup conflict based on potitical^ economic, cultural^ and even 
racial factors. ' ■ , , , 
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Conflict, its causes and manifestationsi affects our dally lives* 
Although international tensions and conflicts are often beyond the 
8Cope of influence of the individual^ one can relate to those having an 
impact on his/her life^ Whether it is conflict on the playground, or 
between local unions and l^rge multi-national con^anieSj the analysis . 
of parties^ goals, and alternate solutions is possible. 

In a world where about one in ftur of ail scientists and englneett^s h 
engaged in research involving weapons and armaments, peace may be 
aitucuit to acmeve. And ills imf^^ttSkit'^^lz^ tliat pi^ucrcanno^be 
achieved without alleviating the problems which set the conditions for 
war, as peace is strongly associated with economic well-being, so'cial 
justice, and ecological stability. As U Thant observed, ''peace, 
disarmament, justice, human rights, world or^^r, improved conditions 
for ail peoples ... are interrelated, and an advance in one area benefits 
ail the others;; (1970, p. 77). ^ 

C Environmental Equilibrium 

Suppose you own a pOnd on which a wat^r Jily is growiiig. The lily 
doubles in size each day. If the lUy were allowed to grow unchecked^ 
it would completely cover the pond in 30 d$ys, choking off the other 
forms of life In the wat«r^ For a long time the lity plant seems small 
and so you dedde not to worry about cutting It back until it covers 
haifthepbnd. Onwiiatdayv^ltthatbe? On the £9thday,or course. 
You have one day to save the pond. 

(Meadows, Meadows, Eiders; & Behrei^ 1972) 
* ' * 

This French riddle dhould turn one^s thoughts to the condition of 
our "ponds'^ here in Canada* One hundred forty lakes Tn Ontario alone . 
have^been officially declared dead, and 2500 more per year in Ontario 
and Quobec are in danger. Some rivers no longer produce salmon oir 
' other flsh« Damaging effluence and aiir-borne pollutants from ' 
-Canadian and Apiencan factories are responsible for these assaults on 
our n'aturai Environment. The implications of "^acid rain^ destruction 
caused by this **worst environmental hazard this country has yet faced'* 
(John Roberts, fonder federal environment minister, 1930, p. 41) are 
astounding. Native Indians, who have fished these lakes for centuries 
by respecting th^ ecological balance, must abandoi^ their traditional 
way of life and food source; foi:est growth may be diminished as In 
Sweden; soil may be affected; mercury poisoning may be linked to ^cid 
^ain; people are likely' to die from aW>Giated respiratory 'problems; 
aesthetic and recreational facilities are impaired or destroyed/ 

The atmosphere, the earth's protective solat shield into which 
man*B activities are increasingly impinging, and the oceans, tbat part of 
the earth's filtering system where so much of man*s debris settles, are 
interdependent elements of our vital Kffr-aupport Qfstem. JThe soils, 
plants, and other animals are vulnerable- and necessary components of 
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this shared bioapfaere> Into this setting, manlcind has imposed his 
creations, usually for economic bene^t, often as a result of expedient 
pditical decisions*-^ cities, ^factories, automobiles, highways, nuclear 
power plants, DDT, military weapons, cominunicattons systems. Man's 
ingenuity and t^phno'^ may lead, if changes are not mads, to th& 
ci^tionofan untnhabitabte planet However, 

'It b not wholly irrational to hope tUt Uia filil realization of. 
planetary interdependence^tn l>io«phe"re an<f technosphero* 
alike--may begin to affect man in the depths of his «ap^city of 
psychiccorimitment - - . ^ The new ecological imperative can give a 
' new viaiott of'wher^ man belongs m his final security and his final 
s«D3eofdignity and identity. 

(Waid and Duboa, 1972, p< 21S) 



aOBALI^ATION \ ^ 

A. Goate and Objectives 

Tbox>veEall goal of global education is to assist studeaits *X) ilevelop ^ 

X)f a^ global society. It ^would seem that the two concepts ''changed and 
^terde}>epdence'* are the moat pervasive characteristics of the present 
and future world. 'W^ have much to gain by systematically setting out 
to teach students to evaluate, react to,Vnd cope with'changes in their 
lives as.-well as in tjie world scene, and to understand how their lives 
tod tliose of all mankind are becoming increasingly interdependent 

The following suggested ol^ective? are desisned to facilitate the^ 
above overall goal of global educac^on: ^' 

L To develop a positive toncept of oneself as an individud who feels 
secure in a World c}j^actfri2e1^by diveraity. ^ 

j£. ' To devdop an awareness of oneself as a member of one's own 
._ ^ _ of ? globalsociety comprised of a single species of lif^. ^ 

3> To develop an awat#ness, uioideistanding, and appreciation of the ^ 
value of the individual, and of basic conomonalitles, and of how ^ 
peroef^nSf^valuc^t jud^ent^ and behaviors may differ among 
^ti^mduals and among various societies and cultur^ - 
0 ^ . \ - - 

"To develop an awareness snd understanding of one's interactions 
with others in one's own and other societies, and of one's Impact 
upkin them and their impact upon oneself. 

5. To develop 'sn awarenesa and understanding of m^or global 
concerns and problems and how they may relate to one's own life 
and environment 
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6. To'develop dectsion-maktng skUla and action skills which one can 
ufie to jnHuencti situations involving^gtobol eoncemsr^ thatt>ne- 

^ may contribute constructively to an improvement of the total 
global environment 

The thrust of these objectives is to encourage oj^en-endedness and 
variety in the development of divergent and flexible thinkers wh^ can 
best find solutions to unknown future challenges, while coping with the 
range of values existing in the global community. Instructional 
objectives^ therefore^ should reflect the ^^eneral intentions of the 
teacher rather than prescribe specific, rigid outcomes. Successful 
instruction will ensure that ^important elements of a global perspective 
are represented" in the group" (Hanvey, p. 2), but it is not InteMed or 
expected that every student at^n the same level of awareness. 

^ ; ^nitial instructional planning should conside| what knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills the particular students involved bring ^th them. 
And although each cl^ild ha^ his unique ^mbination of understanding 
aira readiness, certain age-r%Iated generalizations are nonetheless 
useful to consider. 

Children lear n at a very young age about the wider wprld^,, 
particularly through television. 1 hVpre-scbcofer an d early elelnent^s^y 
school child usually center on observable^ concrete, or physical 
characteristics of people and places, and tend to stress differences 
rather than similarities between themselves and others. However, these 
processes may result in opposing attitudes^ One child of six may 
pindic^te that he doesn^t like certain p^ple because of their skin colour 
or because their country is too hot, while another child of similar age 
may indicate a liking for them because of their fancy clothes. 
Prejudices and misconceptionsj often learned from familyt peerSp or the 
media may hinder children in the development of an appreciation of 
others. 

Egocehtricity in young children affects'their social and moral 
relationships as their level of mental development prevents them from 
taking the perspectives of othent. Moral judgments are also often based 
'on the concrete. When askedp. ''When thei^ are quarrels or ,war$ 
^twepn countries^ how ean you tell which country is right?", a yqung^ 
child is apt to make a^oly auch as> ^'he one who wins is r^ghr 
(Torney & Morris, 1972^t?^13). ^ /^^^ 

The students in'^the eight-to-twelve year age^rfinge make 
remarkable progression interpersonal understanding. Due to the 
appearance of more devetbped mental capabilities^ the child moves out 
of his/her egocentrfjc state and is able to understand that others have 
their own perspectives, opinions, and values. Quring these years, the 
child bec6mes mor^ flexiSote in perceptions and judgments of others. 
Attitudes toward others, particularly those having different 
appf^arances and cd^tom'j, are us^y quite positive (Torney & Morris* 
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^ p. 9). This ffexibtlity and positiveness in attitude, contbined wi|h an 
-inereaAed-^tnlity-to process informatioiir make^thisr'a "iftoflf~ftuifalSfe~ 
period m which to deal with contrasting cultures at home and around 
the world (Browh, 1975» pp. 216-217)/ < . 

The adolescent capability for more abstract thought and increased 
perspective-taking enables himAer.lo develop^^ greater insight into 
sitC2tionSj eventSt and' people's behaviour. The auperHcialf concrete, 
observable features are less likely to be the basU of undera^dings and 
opinions^ Pi^et and Wei], 1961, found that while young SwSqb children 
might indicate a preference for their country because of its mountains 
or its flag, the adole^nt might mention 'he system of government di 
■ the determining factor ' ~ 

Adolescents. are more concerned with their. own r61e in the 
prevailing socl^ and cultural scene, and this interest ts often 
trati^ferred to a willingness to consider social, political, and moral 
situations and inequities in the world scene. In deciding who is right in 
a conflict between nations or individuals^ the adoh ent, being more 
able to see and take the various perspectives invoiveu, is apt to state 
that, '^t depends on your point of viewr^ Nobody can sa/for sure who is 
rights** Hiese increased mental powers may enable them tc^ not only be 
aware of the p^pectives of other cultures, b'jt to mentally^ place 

Judgments f^^m that position. ' - 

Teachers might ^nsider these l^ls of intellectual, social^ and 

/ moral development when planning prcgralns and selecting leat^ing 
experiences within the capabilities of their studeiits, yot sufficiently 
challenging to promotS further development- \ 

COitTicmiimOr^tkm ; 

The following statements provide^i important guidelines for 
developing and implen^en ting global education programs: 

1. Global education is f^m^or^ responsibility of the social studies. 
- ^.'^'Uowevert almost all curricoit^n areas \ can promote the 

l^hlevement of global education goals, whether through content 
X peculi^ to specific subjects or through broad themes involving 
global education concerns which integrate several subfects. 

2. Glol^l education should be a coriinuous and pervasive experi^ce 
so that stui^nts are^Jnvolved-with relevant-activities ~at every 

~ grade level at various times throughout each year. 

f 3, 'Global education should involve affective learning as its emphasis 
is strongly towards feelings, emotionsj attitudes, and values. 

4. Global education should not stress the accumulation of factual 
knowledge. While based on fact, the development of higher levels 
of underst^mdings and appreciations of the world-wide 
bio-physicat and pocio-cultural ^sterns should be the objective. 
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D. SefectinsandOigantzingOHitent 



i OrganUingCenires 
Global educa^on 



organizinif ideas 
in Figure 1, 



or 



lessons or units may be developed arouhd key 
centres, auch as tbe^topica and cowepts llluctrateii 

^ / 



ait poUutioiy 
cummonalmes among people 
immigratwn/emigiation 
resource conservation 
61ogical inHuences 
ilation growth 
cr^^^a-cultu ral communicat i<^ 
ation (world-wide)/ 
/global environment 
interdependence 
n^ripfl 

meguitablediatribiitiono f 



"^energy depletion 
cultural change 
culture and language 
transcending ethnocentr bm 
cultural diffofilen 
power 
interaction 
adjustment 
racism ^ 
self-concept 
acculturati<m 
v^luet* ■ 



human necesaltiea 
oppression 



refugees 



Bgurel Eia^flples of organizing centres (topics/concepts). * 

This approach provides a focus within the total scope of global studies 
The organiaing centres selected can then be us«d to assist m chooaini 
apeisific issues 'or problems* taking into consideration the leveU <rf 
siudente' interesU and abilities. The aligmnent of content witji 
appropriate teaching/learning methods will assist in acliieving th^ 
specified instructional objectives* An overview of tlie curHcului|i 
components discussed is ehoWifin Figure* 2* 

- ii Content Exainples 

Content examples from the local, national and world scenes should 

be selected to help students uitdera&na-^^hat global problems ftire n(|t 
always located in distant places, nor do thpy always involve fcreig^ 

^ people, dnd to fijrther reinforce the concept of a unitary globaUK§i£^ 
As an eiamplOt the topics/concepts— imr:iigratJon/emigratio6, 
atmospheric pollution, inequit^ble-dist^ributions of human necessiti^ 
— ha\*a been placed in local, national, and world contexts in Figure 3. 
Newspapers often provide many current events or situations whl^h arte 
the source.of good examples. 
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GOAL 



BROAD 
OBJECTIVES 



Global Citizenship 



a sense of menibership aitd 
mponaible involvement in 
> the emerging global society 

e.g.. To develop an awmeness and Understanding of 
major globdl concerns. and problema and bow they retate 
to one*8 own life and environment 



INSTRUCTIONAL e,g., To make predictions about the future popuut^tona j 
OBJECTIVE ofeconomically poor and wealthy countries 



ORGANiZfNC Global Inequalities 
AREAS 



Conflict Environmental 
Equilibrium 



ORGANISING e,g.. Population Growth 



CONTENT e^,, PopuU^on and income statistics for 
EXAMPLES , several countries covering a broatl range of 
economic levels 



LEABINING 
^ACTIVITIES 
ORIENTATIONS 



Personal 
/Cultural 
Understanding 



Global Awareness 



Global 

Decision- 

Makiiig 



-collect population, CW.P.* 

etc., data for tetevant countries 
•^organize and analyze statistics 
-prepare chart Indicating future 

population trends 
-writa personal statement of 

the decisions wbich the findings 

ne(;essHat« 



Planning gtobri education; an overview. 



James A. B>vwn 



Ijtobctl Levels 



Organiiing LOCAL NATIONAL ^ WORLD 

Centna 



immietAti&tt AxiIvaI ofa ntw Um\}y fivaltutjonof CftnadAlv Jnv«st^tioti d reason* 
/emigiatfan £nU> community tmmi^tion policy for the non- 

unlverutity of the right 
to emigrate. 
EvAlu&thm ofspedHc 
If e«^ Soviet Untdb 



atiDMphcrlc Re4uctEon of polluunts Identificatioa of Ittvett. lnmUg«tioQ of 

in fjwtoiy'« sources tai control of udifttEouf rom nudear 

frfflueiKe «ur pollution in m^r eneify pldft* aniJ 

Canadian dtl«s i HftmuuMnU 



inequiuble 
jlstributitm 
of human 
necmitiea 



ChTistmas Mason 
iden liHcfttion of one or 
inote needy Ckmllicft in 
the local community. 
Provision of a food 
Wket(i) 
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L leatntng Activities ' , 

I. The Orienicttim of Learning Activities 

Three general orientations to global education should guide the 
Klectio;t of leaniing activitiea^ Personal/Cultural Undersictnding 
orientation, a Global Awareness orientation, and a GioCwt Decision 
Makif^ orientation (see Figure 4). Each dimension highlights an 
important area of global learning. 

Activities dealin]^ with each orientation should be included in a topic^ 
un!t> or cottrse if Btudents are to attain a balanced global perspective 
and be eipoeed to All the uiiderstaiidi]igs> skills, and values this entaUs. 
Some activities may contribute to OBpectfi of morvt than one orientation. 
Any group of activittt^ should includs a high proportion of those which 
involve fhe affective component of learning— feelhigs, 'sensitivities, 
attitudes, values. 
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-^e.raonaI/CuU«rj?LJ JGbbfllAwaieiieaa_t^-iilobaIDeciflioii*Making. 



BtudenU develop an »tudenU describe students make choices and 

unde standing of self and an(|^plain global, decisions which may Xead to 

others within particular conditions ^ social action consistent with 

cultural contexts global education goaU^ 



figure 4w The orientations of global education acitvitUs. 



it Selecting Learning Activities 

a. Activities for Personal/Cultural Understanding 

This uimen^on myplves the individual's underatanding of both self 
and .otheTd as unique individuals within specific cultural contcdts, 
havmg needs of self-esteem and aciuali2atinn. A basic sktU which can 
enhance these understandings is role-taktng ability. 

Role-talpng allows one to place oneself into the shoes of others both 
cognitively and affectivelyi It lead^ to a better understanding of the 
assumptions, values, and motivations underlyinf^ the behaviour of 
-^^'^l EftLjtot^iilU n^^ ^, 
f^tDg oneself in the other person's shoes within the o^er^s culture 
with its assumptions and values. Examples of conunon learning 
^ activities for this Personal/Cultural Understanding dimension are: 

1. Role-taking and role-playing activities— see especially 
Shaf wimd Shaftel (1967) and Feish (1977). 

A* ' ' ^ 

2. Sinriui^ons and gaming within cross-cultural contexts — see 
Interim #75: Teaching Global Issues Through Simulation. 

3. In-depth study and discussion of stories, arturles^ events, etc. 
requiting students to view their own and other cultures from 
various perspectives.' 

b. Activities for (T/0bai4i^''^nC58 

This dimension involves learning activities which assist students to 
become aware of condititfii^ in various places outside their direct 
experiences with the local community* and to see the world as a 
dynamic intenelated, system* of aocioHnjltujal and bio-phy»ical 
pbet^m^na. Much knowledge about peopl^^laces, and events is 
need^ If students 4re to form valid-conceptions of situationansild~ 
conditions and to consider problems and issu^. It is impoeslble for 
students to develop mdre than superficial opinions about why bottle' 
feeing of babies in third-world cDuntries has overwhelming 
disadvantages, or ^hy worsening food shortages have occurrecl in 
developing world areas where increased technical aid has been given, if 
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atudentg do not have access to a variety of sources which provide 
detailed bacl^ground information. 

The activities fcr this dimension, as for ths other two, may be 
sefecf€<r,^d sequenced " "accordiiig^^tof intaker-organization, 
demonstriftiv^, or creative functions. Both Fraenkd (1973) and 
Intercom &4/S5 (1976) provide many sample activities for each 
function. ^ . 

Activities must beveU-motivated in terms of the problems or issues 
to be addressed. A grade five class can leam about global 
interdependence by analyzing a chocolate bar and its wrapper, and 
locating and describing the various countries which may have 
contributed to the tota! product Grade nine students might analyze 
"The World in Development" map {National Film Board and tiie 
Canadian International Develotanent Agency) to determine 
relationships among per capita income* life expectancy, and total 
population. Senior high school students could investigate, compare, 
and evaluate the methods followed in two contrasting countries to raise 
the level of food production. 

c. Activities for Glhbal ^ffdsion-Making 
The learning activities for this dimension contribute to skills 
necessary for choosing a course of action to be taken in alleviating a 
gpedfic problem. The student is involved in a more active role in a 
deciaion-making sequence such as Fair's (197=7): 

1. ^ Recognizing and clarifying the decision to be made and the 

issues to be decided r 

2. Proposing alternatives^ 

3. Tracing the probable consequences of each alternative, 

4. Recognizing the values reflected by each alternative, 
evaluating the consequences, and ranking the alternatives, 

6. Settling upon a choice, ready ttf foUow^as the occasion 
requires. 

Manj^ topics and events lend themselves to this model Decisions 
affecting the live& of millions , are being made daily by , global 
institutions and political leaders, Who should recrfve aid? How much? 
What kind? Should govemmentsi spend large percentages of their 
incomes on armaments? Should Mrth control regulations be 
internationalized? Intercom 84/fi5 and Hia History and Social Sdence 
Teacher, Vol 17, No, 4,* Summer, 1978, provide many worthwhUe 
examples of learning activities for this dimension. 

Simuiury 

The global citi'zens of tomorrow are in today's schools. They wBl 
require a global perspective in order to face an increasingly 
interdependent and changing world. This necessitates the development 
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of understandUigs and appreciations of the personaL cultural, and 
bio^ph^Bical interrelatedness of the world, and the acquisition of thc»e 
dkUtB and values which will lead to decisions to promote a better human 
environment,. The schools cannot hope to achieve all this alone, but 
they do have a unique and irreplaceable contribution to make. 
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APPJENDIX Ai Selected Support Agencies 

Amnesty International Canada^ ' ^ 
2101 Algonquin Avenue, Omwa, Ontario K2A 1T2 

Amneaty Intcriutttortal works for tite release of prisoners of conscience (those 
naen and women imprisoned for their religious or political beliefs^ ethnic origin^ 
face, cobur, or sex^ who have not committed or adv Kated violence). In addition> 
it ivorks for fair and speedy tilah for aJI prif>jnerSf and against torture and 
d^rading treatment* Many local chapters exiat acrose Canada. ^.AU Amheaty 
InternationaJ memberfi^ whether' or not they belong to local groups^ receive a 
monthly newsletter whict fequesta speciOc letters to be written on behalf of 
prisoners of conscience and victims of torture. 



Books> periodicala^nd pamphlets^ as well as audiovisual materials providing 
infonnation about aVl world areas are a^^lable. 

Conocfioh Council for Intemationat Co-operation (CCIC) 
75 Sparks Street^ Ottawa, Ontario KlP 5A5 
6ia-235-4331 

This is an umbrella organization for most Canadian organizations Interested in 
international co-operation and development education. , 

U publishes a newsletter and has a ''bank" of speakers a' ^liable for various 
topfe&r and is a good otigantzation to act as a clearing house for the exchange of 
information. 

Cctiodion Hunger Fotindation 

75 Spark^Street Ottawa^ Ontario KIP 5A5 

A distribution service for school find public libraries, an'^ for individual 
departments within ^hools isavaiJable. ^ 

Publications provide up-to-date material on development questions, e.g., land 
reform^ social Justice, education, environment^ and trade. 

Cnnodian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
200 Promenade du Portage, Hall> Quebec KIA 0G4 
6ia-997^1O0 

CIDA is the agency of the Canadian government responsible for Canada'e 
foreign aid program. It is also interested in Jncr^ing the awareness mnong 
Canadians of world development Issues and its role In promoting development 

CIDA publishes-a variety- of reports, pamphlets and-W bah^ ts^ aa well as a 
worldputfTth^t offers economic social and development data. A list of materials 
is Available onWquest* Fihns on development can be borrowed from National 
Film Board ofAcea aatiif Canada. CIDA has also participated in two learning 
materials kits listed in A%endix C. Through Ita Public Particlpatid'd^I^fbgram 
CIDA can help fund nm-govemmental organizations, institutions o^id 
community '^oupa throughout Canada in efforts to increase public interest in 
deVelopmentVooperation^ * 

Canadhn UmCEFCoinmittee 

443 Mt. Pleasant Eoad, Toronto> Ontario M4S 2L$ 
41Ma2-4444. 
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As an agency of the Unit«d N^liona, UNICEF's piimaiy concern is for'th^ 
welfare of children in developing coimtriek ^ , ' " 

In Canadian schooK it agists Vith the organization of programs such as 
^Caiidjg»F«j|^ high schoob and "Hallowe'en tJoxes"* in elementary scl^ools. 

UHlCEF provides periodicatsi pamphlets^ maps, films art]3^^S^ lo i^tromote the 
developmentofaglobalperepectivainetudentSt *J 

Canadian Univemt^SemceOiter^^ipUSO) * \ 

' c/o Development Education Depaftment * „ o * 

^ ^ 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5H6 ' ' 

^ 613-563-3620 ' . . 

This very large organi^tion, which can afisiet in many w^ys, sends .Canadians 
overseas to work in Third Worjd countries. It has a Development Edttqatj6n 

^^pwgMfn^-tjylngj^i^ftw th^ ^iftj/ftc onomic fthd political ineoualities bo th 
withiaCanada and between Cana^da and othej parts of the world. 
BookB, periodicala, pamphleto^ audio-viaual materials, and a development 
education nQwsIettei^can be obtained from the Ottawa office^ as can infoimatlon 

. about speakers from other branches in each province. 

Cross^uUural Learner centre ^ - . 

333 C^ence Streets London, Ontario 

51^79-«281 o . - , ' 

tte aitb is to assist Canadians become more aware of'the variotis cutturah 
polittitalF and economic relationships among and within nations^ it is a resource 
centre with an extensive collection of slide shows^ video tapes, books, periodicals, 
and veftical files concerning moSt countries of the world. It also houses the 
Native Peoples Resource Centre which contains similar materials on Canadian 

, /tative people. It presents Iprograms for bchool groups and will assist teachers in 

\ preparing and presenting their o>«^ courses* ^ 

i' 

^Similar resources are available from: 
\ . ' 

BdmpntonLeamef Centre 

\ ' 2nd Floor, 10765-98 Strt;et, Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2P2 
403-424-4371 * 

yritsho €ro9sCuUttral Centre 

223-12 Av£SnueS,W.;t!algary,AlbertaT2R0G9 ' 
403^265-2720. 

* 

WERA 

I 25^4 C:^ress Str&et,Wanccmver, British Columbia V6J 3N2 
\ 604-732-1496 " 

■ i 427BroorStreetWest,Toronto,OntarioM5FiX7 
V 4l6-964-t69ai 

Intei^urch Committee for World Devehfiinerit ^cation 
1145 First Avenue Ottawa, Ontario KIS 2G3 ^ 

Bach Wear this group co^o«Jlnates the "Ten Days for World Development" The 
staff jan assist through^ th^ distribution of pamphleU and kits dealing with all 
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areas of the world, Th^tmdal actlvUtea focus or a ^c\ai issue, e.g.» food, 
tiaii3DationeL corporations, etc* 

Kits also have a guide for those who ivanlT to head discussion groups. Also 
J$cated at the Toronto office is tbt Inter^hurch Task Force on Canadiai} and 
Corpor<iU Hesfionsibilit^' I * ^ 

Oxfam -Cptux da J _ ' _ _. 

' 251UurierAvenueWegt,tttawa,OntarIoklP5J6' 
613-257-6236 _ ^ . . " 

Financial assistance is provided to Third World countries. It also has an 
extensive program of development education within Cl^nada. 

An tuformation petiodicair*^i™t<ie OifSin " and other useful materiab for 
discussion groups are produced. ^ 

Untied Mifions Associations in Canada ^ 
63 Sparks Stre^ Suite 805, Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5A6 
613-232-5751 

lite association has a large supply of books, pamphlets, and posters on world 
economic, social, and cultucat issues. This material has been produced by and 
for UN organizations and other international bodies. 

APfQ^BiSelectetlBMograpfiy ^ ' 

A1len,R.P.,Fot^C.P., Ulrich, D. M, & Woolard, S. H. Deciding how to Hv6 
on_8pac€ship earth. Evanston, IlL: McDougal-Littell, 1973. 

In^tnictianal strategies concerned with the development of ethical 
reasoning skills, a knowledge of alternative commitments, the education of 
emotions, and the canons of critical inquiry. 

Anderson, L. & Becker, J, The rok of sociaUtuc^es in education for peace and 
respect for human rights. Paris: UNESC(Ll^6. 

Focuses on the definition of intemadonal education, the role of social 
studies, and desired curriculum cbangesw 

Borger, Mr* Justice 7^. N^^rthem frontier^ northern homehnd. Ottawa: 
Ministry of Supply and Services, ld77l 

VotE^e 1 of the Macheniie Valley pipeline Inquiry Report offers a 
excellent analysis of development problems including technical, culturaJi 
social, and economic aspects* A teachers^ guide to the use of this report in 
schools is being prepared by James Lorinj^r Publishers. 

Carpenter, £* Ohj what a blow that phantom gave me. New York: Holt, 
Rin^art & Winston, 1^73. 

Written 1^ a Canadian anthropologist and communication specialist, this 
book is hi ecdtlng collage of iijMances> axioms, observations, and insights 
drawn from cult^es all over tl^e world. 

Children and internctionah education, Washington: Association for Ciiildbood 
- Bducatiou International,.! 969. 

A tisefUl beginning kit for elementary 'teachers containing a number of 
short, highly readable articles such as "Be Sure to Mind Your and Q's,*" 
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''LeamLng^bout Presetit-Dajy ChUdren in Other Cultures," and "Activities 
of Teachen toDevelop International Und^rstAttding.^ 

Education for a chonging world. , VNICBF News, New York: UJNflCEF 
Infontuition Division, Unit^ Nations, 1977, $$. . * ^ 

^ An excellent issue of the UNICEF infomiatibn journal cont^inbg articks 
biy several w«ll knowA, authorities who express their viewpoints on\he 
perGonai, curriculum, and societal aspects of global education. Most Issues 
of this jouiiial h~av^ veiy worthwhile artibles.o ~ ^ 

Ehrlich, P. R & Ehrlich^A. H. The end of, affluence: A blueprint /or your 
future. NewYorbBallantynaBookSrl974. 

if 

Describes how the mitld system is function ing^^ties^ population growth, 
increasing afntience> and. faulty use of technology^'aa major factors in the 
declining quality of life — and offers suggestions for survivat. 

Global Community and Global Awareness. Madison>J. J.: Global Development 
StudieaJustituteji.di-. : 



Stcplorea waiyB in which students and teachers ea^ identify both the 
concr^to and abstract linkages (social, cultural, and economic) that they 
and their communities share with the rest of the world. Included are some 
60 exerdses whlclf help unooverjthe^e connections. 

Goodlai J. L, Klein, F. M., Novotney^ J. Rj., & Tye, K. A. Toivards a 
mankirid school' An advisnture in humanistic education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1974. 

A lEicid description of theretion^a and plan of a curriculum based on the 
dignity and development of the individual as the foremost goal of 
education.^ See also Towards a Mankind Curriculum: An Ad\jenture in 
HumaMstie Edupttion (1971) by the same authors. 

HaU,E. T. th^ sihntlanguage. New York: Pawcett, 1967. 

Useful in1fel}»ing teachers to understand some of the concepts surrounding 
culture and communications across cultures. 

Hanvey, R. G. An Attainable Global Perspective^ Denver: University of 
Denver, Centre for Teaching International Itelations, n.d. , 

An excellent position paper in which the author defme^ some elements of a 
global perspective^d states what we need to know and underst^ni^tf we 
are to cope with the challenges o ' an increasingly interdependent world. 

Kaufman, D. G. (Ed.). Developing decision-making skills. Arlington^ 
Vir^nia: National Council for the Social Studies, 1977. 

Kinf, ^ W. The world: Context for teaching in the elementary school 
Db ^ueJo^a:W. C. Brown, 1971. 

^^on^ T. B. Workii^ for peace: Implication for education. In G. Henderson 
(Hd.), Education for peace: Focus on mankind, V.^H^ahington: Association 
forSupervision and Curriculum Development, WZ. 

, PoKefultyoutlinestheroleofeducation in thapurauitofpeace. | 

Piaget, J., & Weilt A. ftt The development of children of the idea of the 
homeland and of relations with other countries. International Social 
Science Bulletin, 1951, 
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A'clasdc atudy which indicates: that broad stages of development can be 
differentiated in cbildren'8 underatending of tiieir own ^nationality and 
»laUonship« with other countrie*. T}ie article stresses the impottanoe of 
affective aa w\l aa cognitive componeiita to these developments. * 

Raddiff^pO. CanadUn Education and the WoddConmiiinlty. InH. Stevenson 
& J. Dv Wilson <Eds.), Pre^pts pcUcy o^d proceja: perspectives on 
contemporary Can^idian etfijcation. ^ndon; Alexander Blalce Afis^^iatea, 
1977. - \ . ^ \ ' . » 

Bxammea the role of education in Canada tn relation to the changing world 
community^ Providea a convmcing rationale for Canadiana* participation 

Reiny, R*, Nathan, J., Beeket, &^Tome^» J. Irxtm^ttQnal iearning^tind 
inurnational education in QghiKtipge* Waah&t^nt' National Council for 
the Social Studies Bulletin 1975, 47- _ / 

Alma at increaaing teachen^'^afWarenes^of the imagu^^Tthe^m^rtd whi*"^ 
vmderlie tf»eir inching as well as. their underetanmn^ of the proem 
children's' wanting abou'l 'the ^i)A outride theit own country. One 
chapt^ revi'ewK the current^atate of aocial science knowledge about 
Pre-adult intemationrJ political learning. 

Roche, 0. 4wtiice mi chanty: A new global ethic for Coimd^^ Toronto: 
McCIetland £ Stewart, 1976. 

A personal analysis by a federal of how he became aen^itive to the 
issuer of world^evelopmenU He describes **The Way Thing^Are," "^e 
Way They:C5iigh^;t<^ Bv * ^What Canada Can Do," -"What Individual Can 
' Do * an^^orali^ and Politics." Excellent introductory book* 

Strong, M/OiobaJ imperative for the environmenU Natur<tl Hi^tory^ March 

^hp'history and Social science teacher: Brit^ing the world to the c/o^^room, 
>A- Summervl97a,/3(4). " . ^ 

Tlwrn^ <i,W. L 'Pa^%c0es abouUarth- N^w York; Harper JfeRow^ l^)7a i 

A philosophical examination of the at^te of the world including a lock at 
diff^ent approaches to Utopia* It ib an eJEploration of a new planetary 

society end Uiougbte^about theMwe evoIutEon of man. 

* ^ ^ ^ . 

Tomey, J. V., Morris, D. N. Ohbal dttHensions in U.S. education: The 
elementary $ckooL New York; Cen&fe/or War/Peace Studies, 1972. 

Besides describing selected programmes, thts amall booklet contains' a 
good aummaiy of research releted to -the development of international 
attittidesand social perspective amongelementar^chool children. 

Watshf J. E," intercuJtutal education in t^e cdmmUniiy of men* Honolulu: 
Univenity Press of Hawaii, 1973* 

Aims at redefminif our thinking about modem education. Advocates an 
\ educational sv^m that seeks to preserve the uniqueness '^f ind^.viduat 
oiHures ^bile emphasizing the possibility of a world wide humtn culture; 

Ward, B* Towards a world of plenty? Torpnto; Dniveruity of Toronto Press, 
1963. 
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Ait^'^t the Toot ot tmivenftlity ha» cvettaken u« befm^fve ut 
poUtiddly and socIdUy able io deal with it* She places the develppment or 
comiDUiutJfS in hittoHca) pefspective. Prepare Tor the UniteJ Nat^ofa 
Codifereoice on HM^MsettlemenU* 

^ard, B. & Duboe, R* Onfy ont earth: The care end jnoinUnanee of a amali 
/)i(ww*. New York: W. E Norton & Cd-, 1972* 

An unofHciai repoct ocwimUeloiied by the Uiiited Natiom Confer«oce on 
. . the Human Eiifvuanmfnt* A powerful description of the vtate of the 
plwset . . , - - * ■ , 

Wtl«oii,A. H* A pbttoBoptur for inteictdtural educatioiL Theory ond Research 
iuSociQl Education, ltf77, 5 (l>* } ^, < 

Exceltentr analyaia of two powibie pluloftopMee which could undergird 
international education, pragmatism, and pbenomettoto^^ 

O Selecfeil tewning A^lcfial^ 

Bamdt, D., Coftw^y, F^A Rotuei R* (Bda.). A resource package fqr teachmond 
students interested m development, education ofui intercuHurat 
education^ Winnipeg Ofgaitization for Cooperation ui Overseas 
I>evelopmeittt 1978, v 

Thia package indudea ntateHab which will be of practical asaistance to 
t^cben cfiasductiDig l^amipf . experiences aimed at increa^ng etuoent 
awueneeaof8eU,awatenesaofotbeti^awateDeBeoft The 
ooatenta include general cultural and development infbnnatioii relating to 
concepts^ themes: eierdeeftj and techniques. Included is an oxi^Uent brief 
bibUo^traphy* 

Choices in'^Devetoptnent: The Bxfinmce of Titneania and.Kenya, Ottawa: 
In&u^areatl976> 

Fbotoif discussion booka, etc* for dasatoom use, 

Cottringbam, H.» & Merilee^ K* Development educ^^tion* Cen^va; Entemational 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 201, im 

A bibiicf^pby with scvtiona on d^elophtent educatiorj^ teaching 
materials and centres which are important resources for teachers. 
Material listed is concerned with the liberation of persons and the buikllng 
of culture andeocie^. 

Development Perspective Kits* Kingston; International Centre, Queen's 
University, 1979. ^ 

The kits are the most extensive cimictdum kite, 'prepared for senior hfgh 
sdiool/coUege students, in Caaadal. Each of thefour parts is a collection of 
basic retounce materials stresslog. various perspectives on a selected 
development theme> The parts are; . ^ 

Part One— History^ World Dev^tfiopment: an Overview 
Part-Two^eogiaphy: Eewnirce JDt^etopmant: Canada and Brazil 
Part Three<^<-Sclence^ SdetK^Aikd Survival 
PartPour^Literature: Thi^uSi the People's Byes , ^ 

£^penencecen^re<f currfciiitim, Paris; UNESCO, 1974* 
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Games exercises for seUf-awarene«e and understand log of 
V uiterd«peiidence. " ' 

Fmht S. <Bd*) Le<tmins about paopi^ and cultures. Agincourt: Book Society 
ofCanAda>1977. . 

An excellent selection of poems, readings, and visuals (many' of a 
bumoroui nature), deaUQgwJtb human viewpoints and cultuiai patterns, 
EicelteBt for helping students to tmdmtand something ahout concepia of 
culture and the diffetent perspectives ■ held ^ hy various peopl& 
Accompanying teachers* guIdeC - ^ 

Hart, A. Piv'e minutes to midnight, Lcndoru WorHFocii9r l975. 

Available in Canada through CUSO. Two^hour filin on tha world's crisis 
prepared for U.N. Special Sesslon^on the New, International Economic 
Older. Weak in explaining the leasons for inequalities and In suggesting 
overall strategies, nonethelw it poweHUlly illustrates the sUte of 
international inequality and what it means to be poor. Viewing: should 
^ always be foUoTfed by intensive debriefing. 

King, D. C, Bronson, M.* & Condon, L, Education for a world in chan^ei *% 
working h<indbook for global perspectives. New York: Center for 
War/Peace Sludiest im (Intercom, M/85). 

Among' other things, this issue contains a number of sample leBsons-for 
4-6i 7-9, and Ip-lZ Other volumes of /nfen:o]n would also 1^ useftjl, 
such as Nol 78y teachir^ InterdepeHd^^i^o, 71, Teaching AhoUt 
Spaceship Earth] and Na 12, Teaching Abol^M^opuiction. ' ^ 

Learning for chonge in world society: Eeflectionst activities and resources^ 
London: World Studies Project, 1976. 

An exdfllent booklet which deals with the why? what? when? and Jiow? of 
studyintr contemporary world society in schools. A mtgor section deals 
witbctassroom methods and strategies* 

One earth: Why care? Red Cross youth international development resource 
Pat^age. Toronto:CanadiaRKedCross,1977. 

Interesting, useful learning acUvities* 

RadcUff, S.I Ray> D., & Troughton, C. International Deoehptnent Teacher 
Resources and Curriculum Maieriats. Ottawa; Canadian Teachers* 
Federation, Fehnisry, 1977, 

This booklet includes a lew excerpts from other resource kits regarding 
ideas for teaching about development^ deflnitionSi and a glossary of terms* 
Its main contribution is au annotated bibUography of various world crises, 
including a section on attitudes, vahies^ religion, and racism* It closes with 
an address list for resource gioupe In the Atlantic provinces^ f^copheno 
materials, ^learner centres, ^ fiioi distributors, embassies, and a 
* comprehensivechecklistofresourceorganizaUonSt 

Reshaping the future: toward a n^w international economic orders Ottawa: 
Canadian International Development Agency^ 1977.^ 

s A comprehensive muIti-^msd^STkit #709C 0177 002. for use in eecondary 
^^^^^tioola to study proposals calling for a redistributiori of the world's wealth. 
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^nxluced b(y the National Film Board of Canada and available ttom the 
Viaual Education Centre, 75 Homer Avenue, Unit Ul, Etobicokc, OnUrio, 
M8Z4X5. 

Spotlight on development: Kenya, Malaysia, aud Atftena. Ottawa: Canadian 
International Development Agency^ 1975. 

An elementary ^hool multl^media Idi #7000 0175 003, for the 
-examination ofcultyre9.and.theisftueorworld development Produced in 
co^^ration with UNICEP by the National Film Boar4 of Can^a^ 
^ Available fironi the Visual Education Centre, 75 Homer Avenue, l|^t #1. 
Etobicoke, Ontario, M8Z 4X5. , 

Teadiing international development: A Monday morning manuai Vancouver: 
Communii/ Alternatives, n.d. ; 

This materia) provides ideas and commenta on aims and objectives, and 
gives detailed suggestions for practical teaching strategies. 

Tyson, N. (Ed.). Development Puzzle. ,London: Voluntary Committee on 
Overseas Aid and Development, \SJ72. 

Complete listing of materials available f^m voluntary agencies in the 
United Kingdom and many practical suggestions for teaching. 

Ul^S^thnament Kit. Ottawa: United Nations Aasociation in Canada. 

Tim kit includes a pamphlet and two booklets {"Canada, The Arms Race, 
anjt Disarmament*' and **11. Steps for Survival") suitable for adulte or 
— -Sl^or high school students, two posters and a "pennies fbr Peace'' 
Collection box, suitable for junior-senior high school. , 
Vaiuableas background information (or teaiiheis. .- 

World food/hunger sttidie^- New York; Institutefor World Order, i977, ^ 

Curriculum guide for teochmg world fjood and hunger issues giving cobrse 
outlines'^ and syllabi along with projects and lectures for use In s«nlot 
Classrooms: Alsocoversteachingandrmarchm^terials. ' 
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PART THE CONTENT OF 
TWO: SOCIAL STUDiES 



Introduction 

The chapters in this section deal speciiicatly with the content of 
social studies. Osbome^s chap ter, '^In Defence of Histoiy " suggests that 
the teaching of hbtoiy is important fpr a clear understanding q^the 
Worldt espscially the power conflicts that have shaped our present age. 
Osborne points out that the teaching of ' histoiy hadf^ been 
institutionalized in sode^ even before it was connected with the 
schools^ Myths* storieSt and personal experiences have had a powerful 
influence on the socialization of ali groups of people. However^ white 
histoiy tun our schools allows for greater imderstanding of our society, 
Osborne points out timt teacheis must continually demonstrati? the 
relevance of history in their classes. 

In ^Geography in Social Studies Education,** Wolforth points out 
that the teaching of geography has experienced vast improvements over 
the years. Early geography texts were dry and generally boring, 
succeeding only in turning students oH the discipline. Wolforth 
suggests that the ^scientixation" of geography and, in recent yeant. the 
move to fltudent'Centered ^p^^roaches have improved ^geog^::phy 
teaching. According to Wolforth, todays geography Jteachers must get 
aw^ from the "English'^ Model of education where geography ts used to 
Rhow sup^^ma^ and move to a more scientiGc and objective spatial 
awareness of the world 



Although Park*3 chapter ^Integrated Approach to Social Education: 
Environmental Studies" is written for the elementary social studies 
teacherr the concepts are applicable to secondary education. Park 
states that elementary teachers ?rould generally not have enough time 
in the prese^^t block system to work systematically in environmental 
studies. He suggests that minor schedule changes could alleviate this 
problem. In this chapter. Park gives practical suggestions for teaching. 
Even if teachers are not able to work entirely in this environmental 
education approach, they can incorporate the philosophy of 
environmental education into their classrooms. 

Integrated Approach to Social Education: Interpreting Society 
Through Literature** by Gutteridge deals with the integration of 
literature and sociai studies. For Gutteridge, the synthesis of liierature 
and social studies is, in part^ useful from an Interest factor. Students 
are mol:e apt to read, understand^ and remember a work of fiction as 
opposed to a non-fiction textbook. The combination of social science 

literature presents different ways of knowing: knowledge through 
art and knowledge through social science. An integrated approach not 
only should inctv^ase students*' interest in social studies but also in 
reading. 
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Kirman'^s chapter, "Sdente, Technology, and th« Social Studies: A 
Sumval Probim" auggesta -that goci^ add a critical 

elexDeiit to scianca. Sci«3ice, Kiman atatesV Is th« study of the proceasas 
and fii6ti(*of natural phenomana* Social aUuliea deals with these fatts^ 
analyz«» thenit and cHtlcim theni* Kiiman beliem that social studies 
ia a way of makbff science controllable, accountable^ and humane. 

\^ 
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In Defence 
of History 



Ken Osborne 




The strongest argument for the teaching of history 13 that) taught 
properly, it can help people to thmk for themselves about important 
issues and it can do so to a ^eate^ eitent then moat other eubjecta, with 
the podaible exception of literabite, Notice that two things are bivolved 
in this argument: on% thinking for oneself and, two, thinking about ' 
important issu^. Obviously hifltoiy is not the only vehicle for clear 
OUnking, Other subjects rightly claim to eerve es this just as weU as 
history, if not bett<}r. The tnie sceptics will insist that history is not the 
only critical discipUne. If we wish to jsharpen students' skill in 
''crapnletecUn^ {Postman & Wembartner, 1969)> why not teach logic 
and philosophy? If constructive scepticism is ^ur aim, then let us 
concentrate on the scientific method i la Karl Popffer. If we wish to 
show atudents different lifestyles as a foil for their own> why not use 
literature and ax}tt}ropol<^? AU this is undeniable, Robin Winks 
(1969) likened the historian to a detective, but a similar claim has been 
made for sociology and no douht bcolcs could be written celebrating the 
sleuth^Uke qualities of every discipline in academe and those outside, - 

What, then» is hbtoiy'e advantage? Ab^ elU it ia that it directs 
one'e thinking to issues. Subjects like mathematics and the eciences are 
usually taught in a sodal vacwnuj so they deal with eciuadotis^and^^ 
formulas which are alleged to exist independently for their own sake. 
They have made possible an incredible understanding of and control 
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over the natural world, but have little to contribute to an 
understanding of the human world. History, by contrast* by its very 
nature deab with human concerns. Above aM, history deals with^^ 
question of powen who controls it? For what purpose? How is it us^Iil 
More than anything else, history is the story of the struggle for pow^^ 
both within and between societies^ and this is story which people 
must understand if they are to have any control ov^^r their own lives. 

Indeed^ the holders of power, past and present^ have well 
understood the potential of history^ They have used it and still use it to 
justify and glorify their position. History constantly runs the risk^^f 
b^ing turned Into propaganda* In^ this connection, J< H. PhimVa 
(197^) distinction between the past and history is worth noting. He 
argues that the past is what man has used to justify and rationalize the 
present^ whereas history tries to *W things as they really weref and 
thus "the critical historical process has helped to weaken the past^^for 
by lis very nature it dissolves those simple^ structural generalisations 
by which our forefathers interpreted the purpose of llfe."^ 

Thus history should be not propaganda^ but counter-propaganda; 
'^It involves a struggle against one's own culture and presuppc^tlons." 
In this sense history is not'bunk; it is, rather, de-bunk: Wirik (1956) 
observes: 

The most important thin^ we can Icnow about a man ia what he takes 
for grafted, and the raost elemental and important facts i^bout a 
stxi^ij'are thosfr tliat are seldom (febatecl and i^aneral^ reg'^rded as , 
settled. " 

The pobt isr of ' course/ that what a society takes for granted, its 
conventional wisdom* can beWt illuminated by a study of history. 

To see society more objectively is also to see one's own life in a new 
perspective* The study of history comprises both society and the 
individual Some historians describe the rise and fall of whole 
civilizations; others write biographies ^ aU are writing history. 

History is for human self-knowledge. Knowing yourself means 
knowing what you can do; and unt;^ nobody knows wha< he can do 
until he tries, the only clue to what man can do- is what man has 
dono. The vdue of history then, is that it teaches ub what man has 
doneand thuBWhatmanls* (CoIUnswood,1946rP* 10) ^ 

This self-knowledge itself serves a social purpose. It can be acquired 
only through a study of other peopIe*s lives. Pure introspection will not 
work. And in studying others^ lives, one develops what used to be called 
a philosophy. 

Unless men ate given the chance to find out what kind of worid they 
live In, what they have made, are making, and could make of it ~ 
and this can only be done if they have somi^ notion of what other 
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mtn are thinhlhgt and feeJtng and doing, and how and ^hy ^ they 
will continue to wdk1n dar^nm and be faced by the unpredicted 
and appalling consequences of one another's ambitions. (BefHn» 
1971, p, 10) 

History, then, provides a way of cutting through the fog of assumptions, 
myths md downright lies which can so easily bltnd us to realty and 
either anesthetize or paralyze our will. 

The social sciences, it may be argued, can do the same. However, so 
far as teaching tn the schodls is concerned, hisV^ry possesses three 
advantage over thcni. 

One is that it tells a story which, properly told, can grip even people 
who otherwise have never shown any interest in history. An example is 
provided by Pierre Berton*is books and television series on the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Across the border. Roots had a siniitar 
impact It seems that many people have a latent interest tn the past 
waiting to be aroused. History-as-story also has some inherent 
pedagogical advantages, especially with younger students. The ' 
Victorians were well aware of the value of histori<^ stories with a 
human interest as shown by their lovmg attention to Alfred and the 
cake^, Cnut and the waves^ Robert Bruce and the spider, James Watt 
and the steam kettle, Dollard at the I^ng Sault^ Laura Secord and the 
cow, and all the rest. 

A "second advant^age is that history d<^ais with the f^-away and 
lonf^-ago. The chainpions of relevance in the curriculum mistaken 
In thinking that what is relevant to childr^ is whatevt^ is immediate 
and near at hand. It is a fact that youngsters in, say,jfirside VII can be 
intrigued by the ancient civilisations of Greece aug^ Home; that 
elementary school children can beconfe excited aboiTiiri^S^lstory. We 
may have been too quick to assume tlTat young adolescents must of 
necessity deal only with 'the immediate and the concrete. Jerome 
Bruner (1973, p. 64), who in these matters cannot be taken lightly, has 
noted that: 

... to personalize knowledge one does not simply link it to the 
familiar, father, one makes the familiar an Instance of a more 
^eral case and thereby produces awarenens of it. (Musgrcve, 1972) 

There is also an intriguing piece of English research to the effect that 
students find an eicotic^ and therefore appealing, element in historical 
topics which are far removed from their immediate, everyday concerns. 

History's third advantage is its ability to combine with elements 
from other disciplines. In the true sense of the word, history is a 
synthetic subject. It is difficult these days to imagine history that does 
not use the findings of the social and behavioral sciences. Historical 
biography increasingly turns to psychology and psychiatry; social 
history to statistics, sociology, social psychology and anthropology; 
economic history to economics. Similarly, history embraces literature. 
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music and the' atts (Gilbdrt & Granbard, 1972). Unlike, say, 
mathematical history has no cleat ly defined boundaries and this may be 
its greatest advantage. Indeed, we may be approaching a time when 
history at tSfe other social sciences combine to produce a truly 
integrated science of society. 

this implies a particular view both of history andf of ways of 
teaching it It is rash to attempt in a feW paragraphs what needs a 
whole book but, white angels fear, the argument must proceed. The 
not-so-bidden message of much history teaching is still where Mr. 
Gradgrindleftit: ^ ^ 

''Cecilia Jupe, let me see. What is your father?" 

,,**He belongs to the horse ridingt if you please^ sir.'' 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off the objectionable calling ^ith his 
hand. 

^'We don*t want to know anything about that here, Vou mustn't tell us 
about that here. Your father breaks horseSf don't he?** 

**If you pleasCi sir, when they^^et any to breatc^ they do break horses in the 
ring, sir." 

^'You musn't tell us about the ringTiere. Very well* then. Describe your 
father as a horse-breaker. He doctors sick horses^ I dare say?" 

-Ohyes,slr.^ 

"Very well, theti^ He is a veterinary surgeon, a farrier, and horse-breaker. 
Give me your definition of a horse " 

{Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm by this demand,) 

"Girl number twenty unable to define a horse** said Mr. Grad^rind, for the 
general behoof* of all the little pitchers. "Girt number twenty 
possessed of no faets in reference to one of the commonest of 
animals. Some boy's definition ofaborse. Bitter yours.*".,. 

^'Bitier," 4id Thomas Gradgrindp^'Your definition of a horsed*" 

**Quadruped. Gramnivorous. Forty teeth, namely, twenty-four grinders, 
four eyo^-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat tn the spring; in 
Marshy countries, sheds hoofs too. Hoofs bard, but requiring to be 
shod by Iron. Age known by marks in mouth."* Thus (and much 
more)Bit2ei. 

''Now, girl number twenty,** said Mr, Gradgrind, *'you know what a horse 
is.** 

(Dickens) 

r 

This Joe Friday approach to history — "Just give me the facta** — 
understandably fails to grip students. 

Fortunately, the Utct$ at0 not eveiythingf or history would be a very 
dull subject indeed. Many historians have observed that fact»are to 
history as bricks aref to a building, Facts, like bricks, are nothing until 
they are made into something by a conscious mind. Contrary to the 
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popular ^ying, th^ facts do not speak for themselves Indeed, 
Professor Barraclough (1955, p. 14) has argued that: 

" ft \ 

Ttie hbtory we read, though based on facts, % strictly speaking, not 
factual at all but a series of accept^ judgments* 

And. with tongue only slightly in chee^k, S. H. C^r (1964, p, 23} has 
described history as '*a hard core of interpretation surrounded by a pulp 
of disputable facts.** 

Facts have to be discovered, selected, organized and interpreted. 
History^ after all, is accord and to wnte a record means to select, to 
order and to interpret die's data. In Conitnager^s (1965, p. 5) words: 

/ History as a record consists of three states* or processes^ usually so 

rtffltfaUyblend^ that they appear to be a single one. The Hrst is the 

- coUecUon of what aire thought to be relevant facts; but remember, 
what seems relevant to one person will appear irrelevant to another. 
The second is the organization of these facts inio some coherent 
pattern; but remember, no two patterns are ever quite alike* The 
third IS the interpretation of the facts and of the pattern; and 
celr%unly no two interpretations are eye^ quite alikej 



If you want students, even young ones, to understand this, ask them to 
write Q detailed history of what they did yesterday. Much of what they 
ciid (what did they have, for breakfast? When did they clean their 
teeth? What did they say and to whom? etc,) they will not remember. 
If they could remember, writing it down would keep them so busy that 
they would iiave time to do nothing else. Eventtialiy one could starve to 
death trying to maintain a cdn\^lete record of one's activities, Further^ 
eveii if they could write everyniirg down^ no one in their right mind 
would read it As Louis GottschaUc (1950» p. 46) has said^ history is "the 
historian^s expressed part of tbe credible part of the discovered part of ' 
the history-as-record." 

The problems of history-*as-record provide endless opportunities 
for students and teachers to hone their critical skltls. T^t your o^vn 
historical-minded ness, for example, on this passage, taken from a 
still-ased high s^ool history text. As you read it, ask yourself what, if 
anything^ in it strikes you as suspicious. If, after reading, you are still 
not sure, check the reference* 

Frontenac loved decisive action, and within a few months of his 
arrival planned the bold stroke of building a fort kt Cataraqui on 
Lake Ontario where Kingston now stands* A fort 'at this strategic 
spot would do much to keep peace with the Iroquois, to. etj^tract 
Indian traders* ami to provide'a base for western explora^on^ The 
expedition which swept up the river in the spring of 16^3 was truly 
Impressive in the eyes of the admiring Indians. Four groups^ of 
canoes abreast In lines were followed by two flatr^boats armed with 
connon and painted in bright colours. . . Then came Frontenac's 
conoe sorrtj^ded by a guard, and followed by another flotilla. In his 
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negotiatioofl Frontenac showed that knew exactly howto deal with 
the Indians. Flanked by troops in sbony uniforms, F^ontenac 
leceived in state more than sixty old and important chiefs, listened 
£7ftvety to the Indian Orators and hunself made a ^eat speech Jn the ^ 
Indian manner with just the right mixture of firmness and 
diplomacy. - ^ ^ Meanwhile the building of the fort was being 
commenced by engineers and trained workmen in a way that 
astonished.the Indians* (Brown^ 1962»p. 109) 

y 1 As this example suggests^ history can be useful for sharpe^iing one^s 

/ critical sense* It enables one to think more clearly and more critically, 

^ Adinittedly» it is not unique in this regard. Nonetheless, its ability to 

' fiyntbesize a wide range of other disciplines^ its capac^ for enhancing 
seif-^knowledge^ ita provision of a wide perspective against wbich to 
view one's own society and its conventional wisdom, and its demand for 
cli^ar thinking^ all make a compelling case for the inclusion of history in 
the curricuIuDL 

Traditionally» however, the study of history in schools has not been 
intended to enhance Ute critical foculiied. It may be useful to examine ' 
briefly the tasks that have been traditionally assigned to school tiistory. 
If notliing else, it wiil provide an example of the use of history in 
penetrating the conventional wisdom to e<*e things as they really are. 

In the nineteenth century, when history became a compulsory 
school subject, it was intended to perform two functions: to instili 
certain values and to promote nationalism. Those who promoted 
compulsory schooling in the nineteenth and early twentieth centmies 
had many motives, but there was in much of tl^ir thinking a strong 
concern^ for social control The school promoters were bced with the 
problem of maintaining or establishing social cohesion at a time of 
rapid social cbangSt In very broad terms* the Camily, the church and 
the community were no longer able properly to socialize the young* 
Thu8» the school had to be brought to do the job* Only the simplest 
Marxist would poert s one-to-one relationship between the means of 
production, its social charactered the educational superstructure* 
Nonetheless^ Althnsser (1971^ 143» ff*^ is surely correct in seeing 
education as a vital part of the "ideological state apparatus*" Similarly, 
Gramsci (1971) saw education as part of the process by which certain 
groups in society establish their "cultural hegemony" over others* 
, SchooJing as we know it is a product of the Industrial Revolution* 
One of the more serious problems facing the early entrepreneurs was 
that of labour discipline (PoUardt 1961; 1963-4; 1^)> It was no easy 
matter to turn men 'tnd women who were used to an agrarian rhythm 
into people who would govern themselves by clock and beli* Agrarian 
rhythm was largely tied to the cycle of physical nature: getting up at 
dawn; going to bed at dusk; working hard at such pi^ods as harvest and 
seed-time and taking it easier at others. It a rhythm which 
established its own time demands independently of the clock (Sturt, 
/l923; Lemer, 195-3; Inkeles^ 1974» 1976; Syliowicz^ 1973; Marrus, 1974). 
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, The new factory systenif on the other hand, demanded that workers 
^be eonsctoug of tune, that tbey work at the pace of the machint^ they 
tend, that thd^ govern themselves hy prescribed routines. Survivals of 
pre-indudtrial culture bad also to be eliminated, in particular the 
olt^rvi^ of ''Saint^Mondi^ which was uaed by workers to extend 
their weekend. As early as 16B1 this custom was being adversely 
commented on; 

^When the firework kmUers or makers of silk stocking bad a great 
price Dor their work* they have been observed seldom to work on 
Mondays and Tuewiaya but to apend moot ol their time at the 
ale-house or nine-pins* . . . The weavers, ^ts common with them to 
be dnmk on Mondayi have their headache on TViesday, and their 
tools out of order on Wednesday . (Thompson, 1967^ p. 72) 

Factory discipline^ then, was a troublesome and very real concern — 
and cffntinued to be so throughput the ninete&th conttiry (Review of 
Rcdicat Political Economics, 197&f Edwards, -1979). One answer was 
coercion — bence the oftea^ brutal practices of the early industrialists. 
Another was benevolent paternalism of the type practised by Robert 
Owen at New Lanark. Owen was not-alone in building a factory 
community and involving himself closely in the lives of his workers — 
and such methods, ensured a cooperative labour force. Yet another 
anawer lay in the workers* internalizing the attitudes and values desired 
by their employers (Brandes, 1970). 

In this last oonteit one can see how the school came to be valued as ^ 
a socializing agency for the new industrial society. One can also see bow 
the organization of the school came to take the form that it did. As 
early as 1770 William Temple had observed of children that; 

There is a considerable use in their being, somehow or other, 
constantly- employed at least twelve houra a day* whether they earn 
their living or not; for by thew means, we hope that the rising 
gfneration will be so habituated to consUnt employment^ that it 
would at length prove agreeable and entertaining to them. . . . 
(Thompson, 1967j pv 84) j 

Thus arose the sttructure of punctuality, dili^tice, obedience and 
politeneab that came to characterize the schools Thus arose also a 
carefully \ designed currictdum to exisure that one^S ' ideas were 
appropria^ to one's station (Katz, 1972; Karier, 1$73; Spring, 1972; 
Simonj;960; Johnson, 1970; McCann, 1977). The process in England 
has been well summarised by John Hurt (197G, p. 632): 

Dtirtng the ISdOs the propertied elsdses feared the iiomtnence of 
revolution. At a time when England tacked^an effective police fi>r^» 
she turned to the schoot-maater and the worlfhouse maater as 
eufwtitutes. They were the twin agents by whom tbe labouring 
masses were to bo reconcUfd to th«U unfo^iuiUte lot in a nascent ^ 
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capitalist ajnd indusiriali^ing society. An education in the habits of 
rell^on and industry was seen as a means of safeguarding the 
existing social order It had the further irierit of providing a.dodJe 
Jabour force fot the new industries. 

Compulsory schooling, , then, was^a nineteenth-century phenomenon 
which was intended to eerv^as a vehicle of social control in a period of 
rapid social change. Needles^to say^ it was essentialty designed by the 
powerful to ensure tl^at the poWerless accepted the status quo. 

Tfiere is now a considerable amount of work in existence to 
demonstrate this 'for Britain and the United States. Canada's 
edttcational past ii only beginning to be investigated along these lineSj 
but there is no reason to assume that it should differ from the pattern 
(Morrison, 1974; Prentice, 1976; Schecter, 1977). M nitoba, for 
example, did not have~ province-wide compulsory school attendance 
until 1916p but throughout the lS90s and early 1900s the Winnipeg 
School Board was pressing for it. Winnipeg trustees were increasingly 
anxious about school attendance ~ or lack of it — which they saw as an 
answer to the problems of diseasei delinquency and idleness. Thus, for 
example, military drill was instituted for boys; the Board observing the 
drill was **ot great benefit to the boys — training them to habits uf 
attention and obedience to the general school commands" (Report of 
the School District of Winnipeg, ld8S, p. 14). Drill "is a valuable aid to 
discipline and an excellent mental training in the close attention it 
demands'* (i888p p. 29). 

^ Thus, despite the rhetoric of liberal educati&n, the real function of 
schooling has been and is to teach the dispositionsp attitudes* skills and 
forms of knowledge valued b^ those in power at a particular time. As 
Susan Houston has observ/*^ 

... a common school system was an instiUUion established and 
supported by one group of people, not for their own chitdrenj but for 
thechildjen ofothors. 

And histoiry, like other subjectsi was intended to give these others a 
sense of their proper place m the world (Dewar, 1972)! 

Above all, history has been used to instil nationalism. Every school 
system in the^rtd mokes the study of national history compulsory. 
The nationalistic bias of textbooks and curricula has often been noted 
(Trudel & Jain, 196$). The nationalistic role of School history has been 
espeolatly important in Canada which has fur moat of its existence been 
struggling both to avoid cultural absorption by the United States and 
to hasten the assimilation of large numbers of non- British immigrants 
(Anderson, 1918; Sisler, 1944; McDonald & Chaiton, 1977). In 1914, the 
Winnipeg School Board (1914, p. 14) observed; 
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^ It is felt on «veiy band that on the t^choo]^ more than upon any other 
« agency, will depend the quality ind the nature of the citlsensbip of 
the iuiMXTy thut ia the way m which the school avails Itself of its 
opportunities depends the extent lo which Canadian traditions will 
be appropriated, Canadian national sentiment imbibed> ind 
' Canadian standards of Uving adopted by the next generation of the 
new races that ate making their home in our midifL 

A further reason for Canadian concern about hiatory as a vehicle for 
nationalism is, of courto, to b« found in Canada'^s bi-national make-up. ^ 
Increasingly^ history and the sodal studies are heing seen as means of , 
^strengthenin^r national unity. 

One can find many eiamplesof this in the reports and papers ol ibe 
Canala Studies Foundation and in the prpldings of the Committee for 
an Iiidepehdenf JCanada. One instance must suffice. In4977 a minor 
storm ertTptedm Ontario when the Ministry of. Education issued new 
guiddmes for grades VtT to X History.. The guidelines spoke of "a . 
greater sense cl pride in Canada*^ and of ^'reasoned pride in Canada." 
They were quickly attacked by a group of University of Tr^ronto 
historians who criticized the "removal of a systematic st^dy of history 
in favor of va^e and unstructured exercises in civics and citizenship" 

. and the turning of hii^tory into '*a collection of moral tales designed to 
serve political ends/' The historians coneluded: ^To put it bluntly, 
history ifx being turned into propaganda" (Annual Report of tht^ 
Trustees of the Winnipeg School Pistrtct, t914f. One can only note 
that they did not know much ^b^ut the history of education^ since 
school history Jias more often than not ncen intended to be propaganda 
However, the Ministry of Education was t^repe]||ant A reporter 

' described an interview with the Ministry's history specialist: 

"We kept using the vtord uniiehtanS^t he said, and peopie^wtote 
back and said, ''Surely you're talking about people taking a pnde in 
^ their countiy"*. So theMinfUiy inserted th& tjwrd appreciate* 

This episode illustrates a tension wluch^has long characterized both 
the writing and teaching of history. It is, aft«^r iall, a fact that a society 
depends for its existence upon a common core of shaii^d values, what 
Durkheim termed a comaVnce coltectioe. However^ to advocate an 
approach to the teaching of history that gives primary to the 
individuates capacity fctr critical thoughtcould easily be corrosive of any 
' social bonds. A Society might be able to afford one Socrates^ or even 
more (although Atliens apparently, could not)»il)Ut a society full of 
Socrates k a contradiction. Here, of course, is raised^one of the classical 
problems of western political thp^y: the relationship betwtfen society 
and. the individual. It is a problem which can also be seen in ' 
historiography and which helps to explain the long and c<]|Titinuing 
discussion of th^ place of history in education- J 

In onc^of the best articles on this subject, David Pratt (1974) has^ 
examined the customary justifications for teaching his^ry. He finds 
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B\x reasons to be commonly advanced; hi^itory is worth studymg (at its 
own sAke^ it promotes good citizenship^ it develops tolerance kmd 
understanc^tng; [t teaches in telkctual skills; it teaches useful con^pts 
and generalizations; it enables us better to understand the present 
However^ none of these justifications stands up well to close scrutiny. 
As Pratt notes, the first dimply ignores the whole question. The second 
and ihizC are manifestly untrue and fly in the face of the research into 
political socialLtation, which suggests theft courses of study as such do 
little to change attitudes- The fourth is open tQ the objection that 
*^many subjects besides ^istory teach intellectual skiUa ai\d the same 
point can be^'mada of the fiftii. The sixth b demonstrably untrue. 
Santayana's dictum^ that those who do not know the past are 
condemijed to repeat i^ needs a corollary; those who do know the past 
are condemned to repeat it even Wtter. To take two examples only: 
both the U.S. invoivenleni in Vietnam and Britain^s involvement in the * 
Suez Crisis were in large part the result of their leaders* knowledge and 
%xperiente of the history of appeasement in the late ld30s. 

To teach history, or any other subject^ is to attempt to reach some 
educational goals iKohlberg& Maier, 1972)*^ Too often we have put the 
carf: befoiS the horse and tried to defend history*s place in the 
curriculum ' without i^xamining what the curriculum as a whole is 
Intended to achieve* Unlike virtue, however, history Is not its own 
reward. Consider; for example, Fenton's (1972) formulation, of 
\ educational goals: ' ' . 

Students sh'^aiti uevelcp constructive attitudes to learning. 

^XStudents should develop a positive self-concept. 

dents. should cl&s 'i(y for themselves the answers to the perennial 
Stic qtiostions' 

Sfvhitt is a good man? 

^t Ls a good life? 

^ a good society? 

I develop study «killBSo as to cope with change. 

Students should learn inquiry skilb/ 

Stud'^ntfi should learn whatever subject matter is appropriate in light of 
these five goals. \ 

The point here is not so much the validity of these particular goals, as 
the way of conceptualizing tht^m- For to see floats in these terms is to 
mal^e the choice of subject-matter — be it history or anything else — 
contingent upon certain prior decisions. 

In other words* ratlier than ask why we should teach history, we 
should rephrase? the question to ask whether history should be taught at 
all The answer will obviously depend upon one*s overall view of the 
purpose of education.^ Deatden (1968* p* 46) ha^ succinctly described as 
th e achievement of '^p^'i^onal autonomy leased on rea$on;''aform,ulation 
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which aWWiUinL the potential to resolve the individuai — society 
dichotomy inehiioned above. Tb^-Renaissance philosopher, Pico della 
Mirando^i said over Hve hundred years ago that human beings are the 
only Bpecies able to determine tbeir own role in the urjiverse. A rock 
has no choice but to be a rock^ a cabbage can only be e^^cabbage; but we 
can chcK>se to live like cabbages or angels. We have tJie ability Iq be a 
subject rather than an object of existence. History can play ^ vital part 
in helping us accomplish this. 

No matter how much we intend history to be a liberating, critical 
disctpltnep our hopes will never get beyond rhetoric if we cannot put 
them into practice. It is a fairly cc^mon observation that wtfat we 
intend to teach and what we, in fact, do teacb are often poles apart 
(Good & Brophy, 1973). We need to remember constantly the words of 
(he old song: ^It ain't what you do; it's the way that you do it" The 
hidden curriculum is important and very often what wejwwuld like to 
convey through our subject-matter is contradicted by the way in which 
we convey it. There results the ironic contradiction that we teach a 
potentially critical subject in an authoritarian manner. Time and time 
again, investigators have noted that the primary characteristic of many 
classrooms is teacher^power and student obedience. A me^or 
investigation of civics educatio^i in the United States, for (fzample, 
concluded that ''compliance to rules and authority is the m^or focus of 
civics education in elementary schools'' (Hess & Tomey, 19^8, p. 110). 
There is no reason to think that Canadian schools are any different 
Here, for example, categories chosen by one urban elementary 

school for reporting u ^^^uent^ upon students' progress — ^d they are 
fairly representative of schools across thp country: gets along with 
others; uses time to goM advantage; comi^. t -assignments; works 
quietly and independency; listens well; dependable; produces neat 
work^ takes^ criticism and disa|ipointment well- It ts diflficult to imagine 
a list of qualities that better describe the loyeU, dutiful worker. Where 
are such descriptors as "asks original questiona^** ^ows creativity^*" 
"thinks for himseU/herself " *^akes interesting wntributions *o 
discussions?" There is, indeed, much truth in wha^ has come to be 
called the correspondence principle, which argur;S that there are 
fundamental structural similarities between da^STOom and workplace 
(Bowles &Gint{s, ld76)! ^ 

There many reasons why teachers have often failed to practise 
what they believe, most of which has to do with the conditions of the 
job (Lightfoot 1973): ^ 

in short if students as well as teachers are to see history as a CTitical 
discipline, and if it is to contribute to their autonomy, we must be 
concerned for two things, both what we teach irnd how we teach it 

Imagine, for example, that you have to teach a lesson dealing with 
the development of towns. For most of us the temptation would be to 
prepare a talk, illustrate it with slides, pictures and maps, and to 
present it to the class. We would, no doubt follow it up with 
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dUcusston, questionB, perhaps an assignment* This is teaching a& most 
people conceive it and it is a commcnly used strategy in history. Its 
only seHcua rival fs the worksheet and fhe giving of notes via the 
overhead projector 

Ther? iSp however, a very different way oi teaching. Rather than 
preparing a presentation, give the students a map on whicli are marked 
natural features (rivers^ mountaixiSp etc.) and resources (wheats cattle^ 
iroiif etc). The map jc*an be either of an imaginary area or of^ome part 
ot the world with which tb^ are unfamiliar. Now ask the students to 
locate sii ui^wns on this map^d^^^ve their reasons for their chpice of 
locations. Once thi^ is done^^take up their answers. Who has located 
the towns where? For what reasons? Before you know it, you will have 
filled the blackboards with reasons. These reasons can then be 
classified under headings: economic^ strategfc, historical^ etc. If the 
map was of a real areji» students can compare their locations With the 
actual locations and examine the reasons for any discrepancies (Bruner^ 
1963). The reasons for the location oftowna have still been taught; but 
this time the atudents have taught themselves and each other. There 
are other advantages: they have used some of the skills of inquiry w 
analysis. They have found that they know more than they resized. 
They have developed some confidence in their own powers. They may 
abo have learned to be a Uttie more creative, to guess intelligently^ to 

intuition. 

' Take another ex^ple. One has to teach Grade Vile about the 
Greek city state. Begin by asking about hermits^ Do they know what a 
hermit is? &iva them some of history's more entertaining examples: Si 
^SimeonStylites is a case in point Why do most people not wish to be 
hermits? What'are the advantages of living in communities? Is man a 
"political'' (i.e.» polis-Ioving) animal^ as Aristotle stated? What kinds of 
communities can the youngsters think of? The city-state was simply 
another form of community. How does the city-state compare with 
modem Canada? Why would Aristotle or Plato deny that Canada^-^r 
Winnipeg or Brandon or almost any modem town— was a true 
community? Would they be right? And so the discul^on proceeds. As 
with the location of cities, the ymrngs^^ra are being astced to draw upon 
and use what they already knqw.^They are being encou.«ged to 
'Bpeculate^ to guess inteUigently^ they are being "told" that divergent 
an^ evaluative thought is perfectly legitimate. 

These fwo examples represent the kinds of strategies we coukl'be* 
using in history. We alt too often assume that youngsters cannot know 
anything about the topic we are about to teach and that it is our job to 
give them a31 this new information. Thus we are all too prone to use an 
expositoty approach in which the teacher is the expert and the students 
are the uninformed. Students often know more than we realize^ 
howtiver^ especially in thta infor^nation-rich society. Coleman (1974) 
has pointed out tl^t the schoorw/*5 designed for an information^poor 
societyi in which it^ more than ^ny other institution^ introduced 
students to tho wider world. T:t'.ay> however, travel and the media 
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hftve saturated m with informaUoi;, but the school still opetatea on the 
aseumptJoit that it alone ib the dispenser of worthwhile information. 

The key words are inquiry, activity and discovery. Our obligation is 
to open students' mi^ds and to engage their curiosity. A recent English 
fttudy (Hanson & Herrington^ 1976, p. 6681noted that: 
f 

Pdma^schoo] children^ -« dc^Vtlilce teachers who shout at them,or 
who are ^arcastic^ impatient or uninterested m their work. Popular 
teachers are Idnd, tactful, approachable and apparently competent. 
But what Is soon clear is that meat of these children el^^ect the 
teacher to act as the boss; to directf ihitlate and control learning; to 
be judge and jury of work and conduct; and to act according to hb 
status in the school. It b these eipectations, rather than likes or 
dtslikeSf which are most apparent. ^ 

If autonomy is to be ottr goal, and if hiatory is to contribute to .it, we 
must move students away from their passive roles as desk-bound 
listeners. 

TejacMhg sttategies alone^ however, are not enough. Subject matter 
is itiaportaitt and tt may well be the case thai the history we teach is not 
neccsgarity the most appropriate for our students (OsbomOf 1975). In 
particular, we must consciously coupter the tendency to teach only the 
history of the ''top-people.^ 

It isrenuirkablehov much history has been written from the vantage 
point of those vho have had the charge of running — * or attempting 
to nin — other people's lives, and how little from the real^ife 
experience of people themselves. . Of every event one should be 
able to askt what meaning did thiB have in people's lives; of every 
institution, how did it affect them; ofeverymovement,who were the 
rankandnie? (Samuel, 1975* uii-xii) 

Since few of our studentd will ever become prime ministers, generals, 
diplomats and the rest, we owe it to them — as well as to those 
generatioas now dead ~- to introduce them to people's history, to show 
that hititory has something to say about everyone's experience. 
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When most Canadian ^education resided in the little red 
Bchoolhouse^ geography was easy to define. Although it was not among 
the realty important subjects !ike reading, writing and arithmetic which 
taught skills of immediate practical value, it nonetheless had a 
wetl^established and respected rol^ in the currlciilum. This role was to 
teach children something about a world of which, in those days, they 
bad neither direct nor reliable surrogate experience* Like the other 
subjects in the curriculum^ its content was factu^J, being m^nly 
concerned with the naming and location of places. In Street ofRickesr 
Gabriel Roy has her protagonist describe her early schoolteaching 
experiences* 

' I began with geography hsre was the sulject I myself Itad UVed best 
during my years as a student It aeems to me that geography is 
someUiing that requires no effort, that you can't go wrong in 
teaching it, since it so captures your interest — perhaps because of 
the lovety big maps, each country indicated by a dlfiferent colour. 
And then it*s not tike hUtory. Orography you don't have to judgQ 
peoples; no wars are involved, no flidea need be talcen- I dpo1c$ of the 
various Crops raised in the different portions of the globe> in which 
regions grew Borghum, tapfoca. bananas^ oranges, sugar/ molasses * * * 
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Th^ children seemed delight^ to leam from whence came the things 
they liked fiest of aU to eat And I told them that they, too, m a sens« 
laboured for the happiness of others, since our Canadian wheat was 
known almost everywhere in the world and was very needful to 
sustain life. (Hoy, 1967, p. 54) 

^ Of course it mfly well be that geography is taught in that way to this 
very day in some remote corners of the country* Certainly, in Canada 
the subject did not come to maturity as soon as it did in Britain, 
Francet or Germany and the writer can remember being instructed in 
his 0^ teacher-training that since geography was a subject of little 
intritistc interest, it was best learned by rote from the textbookl And 
this a mere twenty years ago. 

In the 1920s and 1930$* the British geographical educator, James 
Fairgrieve (1921), was preaching a ''new geography^ in which children 
should learn about how people live in other countries by investigating 
the evidence of maps, illustrations, statistics, travellers* tales and other 
direct source^! of information. It was the inductive approach of 
Fairgrieve that really brought about the biggest change in Canadian 
geography in the 1950s and 19603 through the direct influence of such 
European-trained Canadian geographers as lUoul Blanchard, Griffith 
Taylor, Trevor Lloyd and Neville Scarfe. Regional textbooks' like 
Geography of Canada {Scarfe, Tomkins & Tomkinst 1963) were written 
from this new perspective. 

The watchword was the ''region'^ and curricula were arranged 
around the important question of why the regions of the world differ 
from each other^ For example, in the regional geography of Canada, it 
was important to know what factors contribute to the distinctive 
regional character of say, the Canadian Shield, the Great Lakes-St 
Lawrence Lowlands or Maritime Provinces, and w!i|^ each of these 
regions supports a different way of life. Canada could be envisaged as 
being comprised of a nested hierarchy of regions, with the bigger 
regions, like those named above, at the top* but with each of these in 
turn being made up of smaller regions such as the Ontario^Quebec Clay 
Belt, the Niagara Peninsula or the Annapolis Valley. ^ 

yhe Inspiration for this approach derived from a number of sources. 
In partt it came from the great French regional geographers like Paul 
Vidal de la Blache or Jean Brunhes, who were most at ease with 
beautifully written graphic descriptions of the distinctive pays of their 
native lar^d- The philosophical rocta were to be found also, however, in 
the works' of such earlier German geographers as Hitter and Von 
Humboldu These were seen 'as the m^or influence on modem 
geography by the American geographer* Richard HartS^hornet whose 
monumental work The*Nature of Geography^ remained for two decades 
after its publication in 1939* the major influence on geographical 
thought and practice in-Hie^nglish-speaking world' According to 
Hartshorne, Rttter's view that the ''areas of the earth surface are to be 
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.studied in terms of the particul^ur character r^uiting from the 
phenomena, interrelated to each other and to the earth, which fill the 
ar^b^ (px 57) and that the nature of these interreJatiomhips could be 
esfabliahed by proceeding "l^rom observation to observation, not from 
opinion or hypothesis to observi^ion" (p, 64). 

Unfortunately, thia viewpoint laid a methodological trap for 
ge^aphy from which it has only recently extricated itself. The trap 
was the fallacy of environmental determinism^ the doctime that holds 
that what people do» or even in some respects Jthe w^ they are, is 
determined by the environment they live in. The ddctrine is dangerous 
for a number of reasons. First, although it is attractive at first sight, it 
do^ distract attention from the obWous differences of economy and 
culture found in similar enviiontnenta, as fov example, the west coast of 
British Columbia, Norwi^, Chile, ^r Sputh Island^ New Zealand. 
Secondly^ it has tempted many writers into a ^^ew of the world tinged 
by racialism, in which the industrial superiority of, say. Western 
Europe, could be explained in terms of the industriousness of the 
people who live there, which in turn could be explained by their 
inv^oxating climate and varied terrain. In this crude form, the falla<^ 
of environmental determinism is evident, but when presented with the 
subtlety of a ge(^apher such as Ellsworth Huntington, or an historian 
like Arnold Toynbee, its compelling logic was hard to resist (Spate, 
1952, pp. 406-424). 

Another problem that it presented was a philosophical one, in that 
it suggested^ view of the world in which '^an" and ^nature" were seen 
as opposing forces. The Soviet geographer Anuchin U^3) was involved 
in an important controversy with his colleagues a few years ago in 
which he argued, in opposition to the accepted Manist view, that man 
and nature are in &ct elements in the some complex interacting system, 
and^that man is part of nature and nature part of man. This is a view 
tbat^ost geographers take today, and it is especially useful in helpihg 
them\o comprehend cofnplex problei^ia of ecology. The ahandonmetli 
of the perspective of environmental determinism did deprive gec>graphy 
of an important organizing principle. If it is the purpose of a science to 
explain things, then this is usually done in terms of some set of 
coherent theories, or «hat the philosopher, ThomaB Kuhn (1962), calls 
a paradigm. If nothing else, environmental determinism provided 
geography with a paradigm which was hard to replace. 

Gradually, however, a new paradigm has emerged in the 1950s a^d 
1960s which has radically changed the natute of geographical research 
and IB changing geography teaching* If the phenomena of the earth^s 
surfacci whether natural or man-made are tied together in a complek 
system, then the patterns they make on the eajrtb^e surface axe the 
spatial expression of that system. The task of geographical enquiry 
then becomes that of trying to discover the underlying relation^ips 
that give rise to particular patterns. The differences in geographical 
viewpoint were very well expressed in a seminal paper by Pattisort 
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{1974;pp. 211-216} which <iistmgutshed four separate traditions. These 
were the e^h science trad]tion> with its focus on the natural features 
of the earth arid the processes which shape vhetn; the man-land 
tradition^ with its focus on thia interaction between people and their 
environment; the area studies tradition; and tiie spatial tradirion. It is 
the last two which are ef particular interest in this context. Canadian 
school geography is stiil largeb' ^n the area studies tradition and sees aa 
its mi^or task the j^assin^ on of knowledge about the ini^or regiona of 
*he world. The t&^or breakthroughs in geo^aphy a3 a research 
discipline^ however, have been more recently made in« the spatial 
'tradition and have given ri&j to yet another "new** geo^irapby differant 
firom that of Jaoes Fairgrieve in many important respecta. 

The major difference can be illustrated by looking at the problem of 
the location of urban placea.' Traditional geography was interested in 
particular unique towns and cities in their distinctive street patlems, 
tard usesr and the historical^ circumstances which gave rise to their 
origins. If geLeralizationa were forthcomingt they were of a 
commonplace type, such as that towns tended to grow up at bi^dgin^ 
plarec or. rivers, or gapjt in mountaif^ ranges- These generalizations 
were not predictive in that they did not permit an observation to be 
;iDade that all or even most ^pcations of ttiis type would give rise to vhe 
establishment of an urban place. 

in the 1930s the uerman geographer, Walter Christaller (t9^)» 
^cok a different perspective by lookinf^ at how a system ot cities 
operates. If urban places compete with epch other an market centre3> he 
argued, then each will come to command a hinterland which is related 
to its size and the number of services it offers. Tlierefore, urban places 
of simitar sizes will be separated from each other by similar distances. 
Large towns will be found many kil^^meters apart, an^ people will travel 
a long way xo them to avail tJiemselves of the specialized goods and 
services which they offer. Small urbaa centres, on the other hand, will 
be found closer together, and the whole conglomeration will form a 
recognizable pattern on the ground. That pattern is the spatial 
manifestation of the way in which urban places are systematically 
related to each other. Once ilie imderlying principles are known, it 
should \^ possible to predict where urban places are likely to be located 
in relation to the total system or, more usefully, to plan an arrangement 
of urban places which operates efnciently> as has been done; in the 
newly settled lands of Israel or dtahied Dutcli/PoldetB. 

The difference between the traditional and the new geography lies 
in the fact that one is interested in the unique* while the other is 
interested m the general. It is this characteristic which gives the new 
geography its potential interest for teachers. Most learning theory* and 
indeed common sense^ tells us that unrdated facts are soon forgotten. 
What is most readily remembered are ways of ordering facts that can be 
applied to differing situations. The new geography has made two 
contributions in this respect, in what could be called, using the 
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tenninology of Schwab (1962^ pp. IST-SOS)* the conceptual and the 
syntactical areas. In the conceptual area> thf; new geography provides a 
seriea of models, like that referred to above, 6y means of which the real 
world may be bettej comprehend^, A model in this sense is simply an 
abstraction of realiiy which includes only its salient features and leaves 
out the potenti^ly confusing details, ^he second contributicn^ in the 
syntactical area^ provides a way of taclling problems^ nainely^ the 
hypothetic-deductive method fainiliar to physical scientists. 

Another important cliaracteristic of the new geography has been 
that hypotheses are frequently frjfimie^ in terms of numbers^ Indeed it 
was a Canadian geographer who dr^w attention to the fact that 
quantification was not the only> or indeed the moat important feature 
' of ;he so-called "q^iantitative revolution" which brought the new 
geography into being.' Numbers were simply a means to the end of 
greater precivion. Change in geography had been associated fn people's 
m'uds with quantification because the relationships between the 
l>hbnomena of the earth^a surface could often most usefully be 
expressed in numerical terms. For example, many geographers are 
interested in the "distance decay principle^ which states that the 
influence of any object, whether of a c£ty or of a noxious industry^ 
decreases the further you. are awy from it Stated in words this 
principle seems hardly worth talking about since it expresses something 
that moat people know from their commonplace, everyday experience. 
However, when the problem becomes one of determining at what rate 
the influence of an object decreases and whether it does so in direct 
proportion to the distance from that object, or m some other Way, then 
the question is more difficult to answer. It leads in fact to expefimental 
procedure which is not unlike that developed for\he physical sciences. 
A hypotheaia is formulated and data gathered which enable it to be 
tested along the lines suggested above. If it is possible to verify the 
hypothesis^ then what emerges is a principle which has some universal 
validity. Because most of the phenomena which the geographer studies 
behave in a rather erratic way, geographers were seldom able to come 
up with a hard and fast law like Newtonian physics^ However, by 
looking at very large samples of data and by making use of probability 
theory^ they were able to come up with generatiKations which seemed 
applicable^ by and iarge^ to a great number of cases where similar 
conditions prevailed. This kind of revolution in geography was made 
possible by an improved data gathering facility and, above all» by the 
digital computer, which not only allows large amounts of data to be 
stored and retrieved, but also permits difficult statistical computation^* 
to be made. \ 

How does this affect geography teaching in the schools? Many 
educators have argued, basing their ideas on those of Jerome Bruner 
{I960, pp. 17-32), that material is only worth teaching if it can be 
related to recognizable structures. This is because unstructured 
information is incoherent, is not transferable to analogous situations 
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and is soon forgotten. For many geography teachers* the models that 
were boing developed as an aid to research se^ed to Torm exactly the 
kind orstructures that were needed- Rather than teaching the students 
about the arrangement of urban places in a particular region, why not 
teach them how in general urban places are related and arranged in 
space? With Chrtataller'a "central place theory*' they are equipped to 
tmderstand any urban pattern wherever it may occur. 

However, an approaV{ijyhiCh focuses on models contains pitfalls 
which could be as damaging as environmental (jeterminism. First, there i 
is the temptation to teach the models as though they were an end in 
themselves and forget that they were developed in the first place only 
to malce the living* breathing world comprehensible. Secondly, working 
with models as opposed to simply learning about them, usually involves 
some computation, and if the amount of data is ^§9P^thi3 can he 
tedious and time-consumL-*^\ and again result in tHe "model taking 
precedence over the ^eal world it is supposed to illuminate. Thirdly, 
and most important, the suggestion has been made that models contain 
their own built-in biases. Most of those that are used in human 
geography are based on certain assumptions about human beings and^ 
how they organize their lives. For example, they assume that, on the 
whdle, people try to minimize effort and maximize gain, and that they 
are in competition w|th each other. These are the same kind of 
assumptions which have enabled economists to develop models which 
have resulted in their subject assuming its prestigious and fpjitful role 
among the sociat sciences. The danger lies in assuming that, because 
the models based on these assumptions describe the world the way it iS^ 
they describe it* the way it ought to be. Hie feeling developed among 
many geograi^ners that by focusing on models,' geography was not 
saying anjrihing of value about such currenbpressing social conditions 
as the gap between the rijrh and the poor nati^s^ racial discriminlttion, 
environ me ntai'decay and social injustice. 

To date* tbe approach of the new geography has had only a limited 
impact in Canada, although a few recent textbooks written for courses 
in Ontario have included exercises^ using quantitative tecHiiiques 
(Molyneux & Olsen, 1979). In the United States, on the other hand^ the 
High^School Geography Project was initiated by the Association of 
American Geographers and the National Council for Geographic 
EMucation with the express purpose of introducing^ new ideas in 
geography into the secondary school. It is ironic that although scholars 
in a few American universities^ notably Washington State, Chicago and 
Northwesterrv were in the forefront in changing geography from a 
descriptive to an analytical Subject^ American school geography in the 
nineteon-Hfties remained rather old Sashioned ^nd often rooted in a 
social studies approach. It was this kind of geoj^raphy that^ through the 
agency of textbooks like John Hodgson Bradley's World Geographyt 
was often imported into Canada before specifically Canadian texts 
began to appear fi'om about 1%0 onwards. 
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In 9ome respects^ th/. American High SuLool Geography Project fel! 
on more fertile ground outside the United States. In Britain* a series of 
workshops organiied at Madingley Hall near CambrTdge ^ two 
-Bfitiah ^academic" geographe^, Richard Chorley and Peter Haggett, 
with the purpose of introducing teachers to new approaches in the field. 
Thetie worl^o^ spawned two tremendously innueniial books, 
rronti^n in Geographic Ticking (1965) and Models in Geography 
(1967) which presented in fairly concise form a review of the current 
techniques m various sub-branches of geography and their potential 
relevance U> teaching, There*^ is no doubt that the High School 
Geography Project w^w an important influence in this effort since not a 
few of the teachers who attended the early Madingley workshops and 
later achieved prominence, explicitly refer to it in their writings. 

In Britaini the new geography resulted in a plethora of textbooks 
cast in the mold of the new research techniques which had gained 
prominence in the universities. They ranged from the simple exercises 
lor primary school pupils found in tha aeries of books by^Cble and 
Beynon (1970) to the more abstruse works for sixth-formers tike the 
urban geography texts of Everson and Fitzgerald (1969, 1972). From a 
Canadian perspective it may have seemed that the new geography had 
ovenjight become the conventional wisdom of the schools, such was the 
energy ^d enthusiasm of its textbook and article-writing protagonists. 
This was not the case* ^however. Until very recently, public 
examinations r'emained rather traditional and set the tone for mosC 
school curricula. The'm^or impetus for more widespread change in 
Britain came from initiatives of the Schools Council) the body charged 
witl} the responsibility of developing neW'curricula. 

Two Schools Council projects in particular are of interest. The' first 
of these, called the Geography 14-18 Project since it was aimed ai this 
age range, developed an interesting approach towards school*pased 
curriculum innovation. Rather than following the example of the High 
School Geography Project md producing packages of relatively 
''teacher-pl^oor materials, it recognized that for change to be brought 
about two things must occur. The first is that teachers themselves must 
.be actively mvolved in the production and development of new 
approaches and material rather than having these imposed on them 
from above. Secondly, since teachers ii* Britain are strongly influenced 
ih what they do in the classroom by examination syllabi, it was seen to 
be necess^' to persuade one of the several examinations boards to 
offer afi examination specifically tailored to the content of the preset. ^ 

The other project was directed towards the needs of the "young 
school leaver,^ the you*ig person who» athough not academically 
motivated, must stay in school until the man^tory school leavji^g^i^e. 
Although pilot schools were involved in the development of the project, 
the optiop taken for dissemination was that of producing package^n 
three ,different themes. However* teacher workshops and/wher 
oaeetings ensure that teachers are encouraged to add to the tyyric core of 
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materfals provided in t)ie package. These and other Schools Council 
PTojecU have resutted in Britain in the evoluV of rather :}ubtle 
curriculum innovation 3ystetns(MacDonald & Wal^ t, 1976), from the 
experience of which other countries might have much to leem. 

From the p^int of view of geographyt however* the interest of the 
projects lies in the fact that, although they draw much of their 
iDftpiratiOn from the new geography, neither has allowed the tail of 
analytical method to wag the dog of rele\T<.nt content. Both fcjcus upon 
problems whose interest a^^s not from the analyitcal elegeiice with 
-^hich they may be tackledr^ut rathfr because of their social ^lev^ce 
and ti trinsic interest to the pupil For example, th^ three parages in 
the Geography for the Young School Leaver Project aie*set on the 
themes of ' Fet^ple in CHies,'' "People at Workr"* and "Man, Land and 
Leisure,^ three^areas that are coDsi(lered^ be of imWtimce-to young ^ 
people growing up in the. posMndustr^ era. Consequently, both; 
projects on the whole avoiS the trap referred to above of seeing the 
content of geography to teach the substance of these| models just aa an 
earlier geography had taught the substance of regions^ Rather they saw 
the models and atialyUcal techniques of the new geography as means to 
an endr namely the becter understanding of the real wo;'c It is 
intereattng'that in^Boking this approach the shading between geography 
and other social sciences was often sotnewhat shady sUice an awareness ' 
of social problems often requires a multidiaciplinary view. r 

'An apDroach which uses the m^od of the new geograp^iy to^ 
grapple wtt^roblems of social televanc^^has had some recent support 
Uom. purely academic geography. Some disenchantment wIUi the very 
labatTact model-based new geogra^^ of the nineteen-sixtieA has ted 
some scholars ' > look for a geographical equivalent of welfare 
economics, that is U> say, a geography whichr rather than deriving 
elegant models for their own sakCr starts with the proposition that the 
way things are arranged on the earth's surface has some bearing on 
human welfarei Consequently^ \\a task ia to gener^^te moflels of some 
optimum arrangement that mil brfiig the most good to the greatest ^ 
number o^^ople. Human geogretihyi they axguer should focus on 
quesiions'of Vho gets what, where^ and how^ (Smith, iB'/d) and 
geographers should be more concerned than they have been in the past 
with evaluating different spatial arrangements in terms of the extent to 
which they contribute to W detract from human welfare^ Taking this C; 
approach, they suggest, returns to geography a unity which 4t has , 
sotnetttnes seemed to lack, for oil tibe sub-branchea of the discipline can 
be seen as contributing to the central question. 

Schoolteachers have to be concerned with the relevance of the' 
subject they^are teaching. There are a number of ways to answer the 
question "why do we have to study this?" most of which are 
unsatisfactory. The oiily really satisfactory ^answer is on^ which 
suggests that the subject hag some importance outside the claasi^oomr 
either in imparting useful skills or in helping people to understapid a 
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complex world and develop peraonal attitudes to deal with it. The 
developmenU that have occurred in geography in the last three decades 
have potentially placed the subject in a position where it can meet both 
these crit«rm. The theoretical revolution of the 19503 and '60st resulted 
in the deveiopment of laany analytical techniques^ some of which hav& 
been adapted for classroom use. The skills they impart train the mind 

^ in iha logic of analysis and develop a degree of spatial awarene^ which 
vfej^^ not possible in the traditional approach to geography. The^ 
Ajtnerican High Scljool Geography Project and much of the work that 
h&s come from Britkin provide good examples of this. In addition, the 
growing interest in questions of social relevance and the emergence of 

^ welfare geography, has suggested how these techniques can be applied 
to problems and issues which face students in their^dult life. 

Many of the Canadian concerns that we read about in newspapers 
have geographical roots. The nagging Question of Canadian unity, and 
of the relationship not only between O^'^awa and Quebec, but betw^n 
OtUwa and all the provincial powers, have strong geographical 
overtones* Regional disparity^ patterns of resource use land of 
investment in industry, urbanization and the re-organization of 
farmland, the placing of networks of communication channels^ roads, 
raib, pipelines and odier energy transmission lines, hiltural differences 
from one region to another, all these are issues which geography can 
help people understand. The problem of those who devise curricula in 
Canada and of tlu^ ^eachers who put those curricula into practice is to 
revise the way we look at the regional geography of Canada, a course 
which appears on all provincial courses of study so that these important 
questions are looked at In Britain, some work along these lines has 
been produced by tUe projects funded by the Schools Council. In 
Canadit, some textl '^ks have appeared which take an ''issues 
aoproech," but as yet much attention has been paid to tying several 

" important ideas together in a geographical context. 

Geography teachers in Canada are usualK ^oniewhat ambivaif^nt 
about F</citti issues. Ttiey see them as the domain of social studies, 
whici* in most provincial curricula is found in tiic elementary grades. 
We !iave a .tradition which, as in so many other area^, places us between 
Brii^n and the United States. Social studies has rarely gained the 
momentum it has bad in the United Sjtates and geography, in terms of 
convent and th^number of hours of study devoted to it, is not as welt 
founi^ed as ^n Britain- Consequently^ in the high school, geography 
teachers are often too busy ""covering the facts," sometimes for 

^ provincial examinatTons^ to allow themselves the luxury of eitbei* 
developing j^ifticult technifiues of spatial lOialysis,. or addressing 
thr*nselves to social problems. Nonetheless^ a way should be found to 
do so» sim^ all these contribute to each other The technifiues help 
studenta investigate with logic^ rigor and thoroughness and stretch 
their minds. If applied to the kind of issues suggested, they help them 
also to get to grips with matters which affect the country very deeply. 
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And in the process they Ptck up some of the basic factual information 
aboQt the location of places which the lay-person thinks of as 
^geography "in this way, geography can make a useful, and even unique 
contrihution to the socid curriculum^. 

It may be useful, in conclus^onf to elaborate on how this might be 
done by discussing some of the distinctive contributions which 
geography might make to the social science education. What are the 
tasks which geography can and should perform? 

It should be said at the outset Chat there is one task which school 
geography should not perform, and that is the ta; ^ of passing on the 
conventional geographical wisdom, simply^ as the moiintaineer said of 
the mountain, because it is there. There is^^i^^ 
tVaiticuiarly for the teacher with an honours degree in a subject^ to see 
his or her job a3 that of passing on what was learned in university or, in 
some abbreviated form, what is to be found in, the subject's most 
authoritative texts. This was certainly the case with the teaching of 
much regional geography in wl^ich most teachers attempted to cover 
tbe worlds region by region, usually under a cat^chistic array of 
headings which included 'belief;'' Mrainage^" "climate," ''vegetation " 
\ ''agriculture,'* '^mining'' and so on. There was also a strong danger, 
especially in Britain, of thUr happening with respect to the new 
geography ^nd the tendency to teach the models as ff they were content 
rather titan a reana of understanding content. { 

/>s always in education, the touchstone is the i^eed^^'the learner 
with respect to the society into which he or she will fit- From this 
vte^'pcint^ there are a number uf contributiona which geography can 
make, some of which only geography can niake, and others of which it 
can make as well as or better than other subjects. 

The first ofthe^e is a very obvious one, arid may^ in the light of what 
h& bee^ written above, seem a little old fashioned. It is esseutial that 
students learn somethVig about the world, It has become trite to say 
that we live in a Mclvuhanesque global village made possible by the 
revolution in communications. In moat parts of Canada it is possible to 
directr-dial potentially millions of people in some twenty-five diffferef^t. 
countries; and from our TV sets, we £^e bombarded wiCh images from 
every part of the world. But it is important to realize that they are 
partial images^ selected because of their news or amusement value and 
edited hy a team of Communications eiperts. We do not see Iran, 
Indo-Chiua or Israel ^as they are," but rather how others have chosen 
to present them to us. Geography teaching has the role of passing on to 
students, not an objective view of the world, because that wo^ild be 
impossible, but at lea^t a less partial view and, more importaintf the 
means and desire to expand it hy reading and travel ' 

The second task which geography is well equipped to carry out is to 
take some issue, either at the local, the regional or the global scale and 
to see it as 8 whole and within some^ intellectually respectable 
framework. It has oecome almost faddish in social science education to 
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laii against overpopulation, poUu tion or the excessive growth of citlM* 
Since it encompasses both the physical and hun?an enviionmentfli 
geography is bettei equipped thaq moat school subjects ic look at such 
tofTtcs in a way that produces sot^e enlightmat^t rathei than meiety a 
sense of disquiet that things are not as they shoul(j be. Desertification 
in the Sahsl, the lemovai of the equatorial rainforest lovn the Amazon 
Basin oi^ within Canada, the building of a gas pipeline fiom th^ar 
North are topics which ramify outwards Ut r.iclude a great number of 
factors of immense social importahce, an:; [hey cannot be properly 
understood without reference to other factors which fMl with^the 
traditional domain of geography anfi betv/een which geof;raphy has 
traditionally studied the interreldtionshipB. 

^*rffir31yi aaliliigacy ,of "(Ee'gtSnt'RaHve geography now 

riusr^ with the physical and natural sciences a mixed indi^ctive- 
(JeducttVQ method of enquiry which ^complements the more purely 
inductive approach of other social Wences* It therefore teaches 
students to direct enquiry according to a certain logic^ namely tlie^ogic 
of the "scientific method^** As has been pbinted out, models arejtu value 
becauae they ere leaa fixed to specific locations than /Empirical 
description* They are also loss fixed to a specific time-frame and one of 
the great merits of the new geography was that it allowed scope for 
prediction and prescription* It is another contemporary truism that the 
world is changing so test that what students learn in school today will 
have ateolutety no r^evance to the conditions under which they will 
live as adults. Theorettcaf models to a certain extent provide a means 
of overcoming this problem since they illustrate how things work in the 
past, ttih present and in ^e hiture* Particularly useful in this respect 
are the prescriptiv^i^ models of the welfare geography referred to above. 
Rather than simply lookin at models of urban Btructure^ of industrfal 
location or of transport networks as they are^ we could rather took at 
them as they might be in order to achieve a set of specified social an^ 
economic goals. To answer the question ''What is the best location for 
lowH^ost housing in Canadian cities?" or, ''What is the best 
arrangement of subway lines for Toronto or Montreai?''orr''What is the 
best route for a pipeline from Melville Island?" not only requires some 
fair^ specific skills of ge(^aphica] analysis, but also some evaluatio 
of society's goals. 

■ The major task for geography teachers and for those who define the 
role of geography in social ^ience curricula will be to attempt to weld 
together these three roles: to teach something about the world as it is; 
to do so * 1 a way that shows the Interdependence of people and the 
degree to which all issues are global issues; and to inculcate skills which 
allow for both rigorous analysis and imsginativs creativity. Geography 
is no longer the subject which Gabrielle Roy's prairie schoolteaclier 
enjoyed so much* The colours of the map change with distressing 
frequency and it is sometimes necessary to take side::. The crops aie 
still being raised in different parts of the globei but sometimes in 
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inaufflcient quantities to feed the people that live there or to provide 
th^pwvith enough capital for nejeded industrial development. Canadian 
whif&. is stiUwell known and still needful to sustain life, but wM^ct it 
is directed U> one destination rather than another and whethf^r it gets 
there depends on a complex arrangement of international trade 
agreements, rail freight subsidies and labour contre^cta^ And one 
further observation is certainty no bnger true, Geo^aphy doe^ require 
some effort, 
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Slnvironmental Studies and Enviionmental Education are not 
interchangeable terma. Eninronmental Education is to be regarded as 
a functimi of the whole ctirrtcu)uni» formal andjnformal- It is ftirthered 
both through established subjects and by. courses in environmental 
science snd environmentsl studies which, in varying degreeB» are 
interdiflciplinary. There is a common purp(^ in these courses to foster 
understanding of the processes and compler relationships which affect 
environmental patterns, together with a sensitivity to environmental 
quality and a concern for the wise and equitable management of the 
earth's resources. As a study, in itself* Environmental Education has 
been reserved for the Intermediate and Senior £tades where teaching 
and, bopeftillyi learning have become more formalized into a 
systematically scheduledseries of courses. 

^ Some of the topics wil|i implications for environmental education, 
of which the informed citizen coutd be said to need a degree of 
knowledge and understanding* are: 

— ecological relationships and balance 

— energy sources and energy flow 

— population growth and control ' 
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— the dtstinction between standard of living and quality of life 

— the political strifcture within which environmental decisions are 
taken. (The Depfirtment of Education and Science, 1979) 

Environmental Studies has not been viewed bb a discipline or a 
series of courses. Rather, it has h^i^n viewed as a convenient title which 
integrates the skills and attitudes fostered in the common core 
curriculum in the primary^jtinior (giades K^) division of the school 
system. Its emphasis has been on teaching style. Its aims are not 
related to a defined conceptual base derived from empirical studies, but 
grew from convictions, assumptiom and commitments shared by 
several groups of teacher-educators* 

WHA7;S NE Vy ABOUT EWIRqN^^£^^^AL STUDIES? 

As a teaching style which stresses reasonably unstructured time 
schedules and a wide variety of learning opportunities ranging from 
traditional pencil and paper activities to extensive use of tools and 
materials in learning environments, both inside and outside the school, 
on^ might argue that there is little to be said for environmental studies 
that has not been said before. What is new is that the arguments put 
forth by those who were committed to this style of teaching and 
learning were carefully considered and supported by individueis and 
groups who not only held considerable political control as to decisions 
affecting educational policies, but could also influence m^or funding 
decisions in the early "boom" years of the "sixties.'* The result was that 
such internationally ^pected founflations as the Ford Foundation 
funded major environmental studies projects at the same time aa the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Schools Council in England were 
fundmg major studies of a similar nature. Environmental Studies was 
receiving not only wide fmancial support, but an international focus as 
' a possible basis for re-stnicturing the whole approach to teaching the 
youn^ child. 

THE MAJOR PROIECTS 

•The Nuffield Jun=or Science Pw^ject, Great Britain, ie<J7^l970. 

Proponents of a need to atudy teaching styles and develop tea^^her 
guidelines received national prominence through joint sponsorship of 
the Nuffield Junior Science Project of the Schools Council and th? 
Nuffield Foundation. A team of teacher-educators was appointed to 
atudy environmental studies programs, wherever they could be 
identified throughout Great Britain; to develop support materials and 
work out a scheme for national dissemination of the results of the 

' study. Tbe team held a passionate belief in the need to expose young 
children to a great variety of experiences and to ailow them to savour 

^ thoae experiences until they exhibited understanding. They stressed 
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the need to give children time to learn, and to reco^ize the f&ct that 
each individual has hi^ or her own particular requirements ^of 
experience and time. 

The first operating principle of the Nuffield Study was that each 
child should have the widest possible range of practical experience* It 
was argued that it is vital that children should handle materials^as well 
as Jiear, smell and^ when appropriate, taste as well, and that the value 
of such experiences to the young child canno^ be over-^estimatei There 
can be no substitute. 

The principals believed that the way to fulfill tbe different needs of 
individual children was to offer tbem tbe opportunities for as wide a 
range of practical experience as possible (by taking the children OTiton 
field activities^ and by bringing materials into the classroom), then to 
encourage them to explore freely and savQUr what they would. 

~ll^te^'Nutfiel(iU*46aEib-^eveloped— tkek— 

environment on the basis that the evidence suggests that it is not' 
possible to hasten the forming of concepts but that schools can make it 
easier by providing suitable materials and situatioiis. 

* The Elementary Science Study (E.S.S.), Newton, Massachusetts 
1^63 to present. 

During its siibstantial development period (for a curriculum 
project) E. S< S. has involved several hundred experienced ^ucators in 
building a pedagc^ical position, isolating<topics and issues,^ developing 
materi^, and dissfminating results. From the beginning there was 
basic agreement m this study that a major aim iim^l to encourage 
children to examine, analyze, and understand the world around them» 
and to foster their desire to continue to do so. In approaching thif task, 
*he study gtoup did not attempt to make ail children into scientists; 
rather their efforts went to promote children*s scientific literacy and 
genuine intellectusl curiosity. The ideal learning environment was to be 
a classroom in which sometimes the teacher talks, sometimes the 
student, sometimes no one^ a room in which sometimes pencils sre busy 
at each desk; ^metimcs no papers or books are in sight; a classroom 
which- plastic sh^ts and tubes, metal rods^ balances, aquaria, lenses^ 
clay, wormSt microscopes, and water are as natural as books and paper; 
a classroom in which motion is as welcome as stillness; one m which 
error is accepted as a natural and useful part of learning. 

' * Ford Foundation Grants in Environmental Studies 

During the late sixties and early seventies, the Ford Foundation 
sufported several projects which involved Environmental Education 
and Environmental Studies. The Fotindation took the position that the 
more successful environmental program had undoubtedly contributed 
to the willingness of the schools to open the classroom doors to^cw 
experience. In effect/ schools must teach through the environment, 
using the local community as a source of learning experiences rather 
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than about the environ^ient as a generalized object of study. In the 
final analysisi the Foundation argued, the success of environmental 
education will be measured in terms of its ability to change the 
beh^viourof society (Ames, 1971). 

• Environmental Studies" in the Primary and Junior Divisions* The 
Ontario Ministry of Educationi 1975. 

In supporting the role of environmental studies in the cuniculum* 
The Ontario Ministry of Education took th^ posiUcu that in the 
Primaiy and Junior Divisions* the world with which the child is 
familiar is used by the teacher as a basis for the development of values, 
attitudes^ concepts^ and skills. Thus, involvement with the environment 
is of prime importance; it stimulates children to communicate because 
they want to tell others about their experiences, and tt impels 
expression in the arts because children wont to interpret their 
experiences through a variety of media- Through Environmental 
Studies, the child can perceive, understand, and avduate relationships 
within the environment. Among these relationships are: 

— the reJationships among people, e.g., social groups and 
communitieSj custom^ and institutions; 

— the relationships among things both natural and maii-madej e.g.^ 
the relationship between weather and erosion» or that between 
machinery and air pollution; 

— the relationship between people and things, e.g., the relationship 
between th^ quality of life and the automobile; 

— > the relationship of the child to the previous three, and to himself 
or herself. 



f ROA^ PROJECT TO CLASSROOM: A aOSER LOOK 
. , The launching of Sputnitc was a major catalyst in focuaing public 
attention on the nature pf teaching and learning in the elementary 
schools, alid on the need for alternatives and innovations in the 
teaching/learning process^ By 1960, over sixty million dollars had been 
awarded for curriculum projects in elementary school science alone. 
The venturesome electorate could read about and discuss a multitude 
of innovations which ranged all the way from programs designed 
around a series of sequential objectives to an open ended informal 
approach os its central theme. By the sixties, teachers across North 
America had a veritable smorgasbord of learning packages and teaching 
styles which could be sampled at will. 

Up to thia point the usual process of curriculum change in the 
elementary division wa^ little more than a watered down adaptation of 
a secondary school discipline. In England the Froebel Foundation 
group and the Nuffield Project stressed the importance of science being 
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a way of working, rather than a subject to be studied, and saw in 
sctentiflc activity an invaluable part of an integrated approach to 
learning. / 

The project which had^ the most far-reaching effect, because of its 
greater size a*^d re30urc(^, was the Nuffield Junior Science Project. ^ . 
advocated what was essentially a child-centered approach, suggesting 
to teachers that they should help children isolate their own problems, 
devi^ their^own invea/ig^tions, design and make^eir own apparatus, 
form their own conclusions, and then communicate them to others. It 
viewed the curriculi^m as an undifferentiated one, rather than being 
divided into convenient subjects^ with ^entitle investigation being 
used as a particumrly potent educational tool. The Nuffield Junior 
Science materials Are the produtit of a study undertaken by practising 
teachers. The p/oject team studied conditions in a number of 
classrooms and ^rote sample materials which they then submitted for 
trial in schools. The materials were revised, published and used as the 
Basis for an extensive dissemination^program on both sides of the 
Atlantic. / 

In the Uriited States the Elementary Science Study developed 56 
units (for grades K-9) which stressed scientific investigation tn the 
natural sciences and mathematics. Basic threads ^of , scientific 
investigations— inquiry, evidence/ observation, measprement^ class- 
ifications and deductions— were part of the fabric of all E.S*S^ units, 
but they/were not designed solely to be used in teaching individual 
skiltSj nor were any units designed primarily, to illustrate particular 
concepts or processes. Instead, by presenting interesting problems and 
real n^terials and situations to eiptore* the unite invited children to 
extenii their knowledge Insight, and eiyoyment of some part of the 
world around them. 

/Many thinker^ shaped the working philosophy and teaching 
approach of £. S, S. During the sixties, with the amassing of classroom 
experiencst the goals of the project broadened^ From a primary concern 
with the content of science, the staff came to see that the content alone 
^Duld^ot suffice to improve education. The problem of the schools 
needed to be attacked on a broader front. The style of teaching and of 
classroom tnatiagement needed revision. 

From fairly structured, sequenced lessons or units, the E. S^ S. staff 
moved t ward informal, open ended investigations, more dependent on 
the input aiid eicperience of each class. As was the case with Nuffield, 
children were encouraged to undertake practical research whenever a 
question or problem might appear--in the classroom orboyond. 

One can see, even from the titles of some of the units, that the 
instructional emphasis pfaced a high priority on practical activity. 

Light and Shadows— K-3 

Musical Instruments Redpe Book--K-9 

Mystery Powders— 3 o 

3u 57 
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- Budding TVigs^-e 
Mapping'-S-? 
Daytime Astronomy — 5-8 
Animals in the Classroom — K~4 



A CLASSROOM EXAMPLE ^ 

In 1969 Mary Van Spronsen was a grade 5 teacher with two years 
experien^'^. She taught at St. Raphael's Separate School in St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Mary deemed to use the E. S. S. unit Mystery Powders as a 
starting point in Jier environmental studies program. After the children 
and Mary had worked through the unit (6 weeks), Mafy, Avitli the 
assistance of the children* put together a chart to illustrate the variety 
of topics they investigated. It is clear from the chart that the children's 
interest ranged over a, broad sampling of traditional subjects from 
bilingual, physical earth and rural science to geography, history, and 
art. The list is certainly not exclusive. 



MYSTERY POWDERS 



identification of powders origin^of Ihe powders 
by the senses how they are made 

mixing with vtater uses 
with cltniajuices grain farming 

with vmegar * prairies 

collecting theg^ other typet of farming; — farni visitations 

chemistry Scits growing wheati cats, eu. enimaU on the farm 

mixing the powders to make tools used 

a model vokano erupt 

making a model volcano - 

glaciers 

mining coal opqn pit and shaft 

panning for gold j 
Klondike days prehistoric animals 

evolution of man 

**Informality," ''open-endedness/ "atarting-pointa," ''integrated 
Btudie3,*'plusahQ3t of other catch words soon became the '*in" jargon of 
the time. Few educators were pressed to define the terms, state the 
objectives or account for the outcomes. Common sense in the 
curriculum was replaced with strong emotions and well-meaning intent* 
Prov^cial Departments,, Boards of Educption* Faculties of Education* 
and teacher groups churned out an impressive array of kits, books and 
pamphlets— aU in the cause of integrated studies and tlte environment. 
DeHnitlons and dirjections remained vague. Plow charts became known 
as cobwebs. Children trundled the pavement* waded the streams; and 
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rambled in tKe wodds- Pencibt paper, clipboards, stop watcKes, and 
hoola Koops became the hardware of the integrand curriculum. 
Enthusiasm ran high^at least on the surface. 

In 1970 the Ford Foundation made a series of major grants to 
support programs in Environmental Education. A number of schools 
and other educational institutions received Foundation assistance for 
programs that made imaginative use of the physical environment as a 
resource for learning. Patterned in part after environmental programs 
developed in the British primary schools (Nufneld)^ these projgrama 
differed from the usual ''nature atudies" in that they dealt with inBn \n 
his environment and made heavy use of both human resources and 
physical materials found in the ihimedtate local surroundings. In an 
urban setting, the children were encouraged to explore the physical 
features of city streets^The local environment approached :n this 
manner became a vehicle for teaching skills and not just the subject of a 
study. . * 

The objectives of these programs were both pedagogic and social: to 
capture the interest of students by malcin| use of their own perceptions 
and experiences, and to channel this interest into constructive teaming 
patterns, while at the same time stimulating a more sensitive awareness " 
of the environment. Some examples of programs are: 

1. Wave Hiti Center for Env^nmmtcl Studies (New York): In 
cooperation with the Hubert H. Lehman College, a branch of the 
City University of New York, this center developed programs to 
introduce the physical environment to stimulate the intellectual 
curioUtfity and growth of "students in fouj^elementary schools in 
Harlem and South Bronx. 

2. International Center for Educational Development (Los 
Angeles)^ The center focused on four elementary schools in a wide 
range of local settings — in the urban-ghetto area of Watts^ in a 
rapidly f^hangtng suburban area, in a suburban-rural environment, 
and in a fmall rural community— so as to offer a maximum of 
topics and problems for exploration. 

3. Faculty of Education, The University of Western Ontario 
(London, Canada): One of the first centers to draw upon the 
British primary school experience, this Faculty was working with 
teachers and principals in Ontario elementary schools to develop a 
broadened version of the Nuffield Junior Science Program. The 
project was known as the Early School Environment Study — 



THE CARLY SCHOOL ENVmONM£NT STUDY 

The Early Sdiool Environment Study staff set out to examine the 
practical day-to-day problems of lesson planning^ teacher styles^ and 
classroom management encountered by elementary schoc^ teachers who 
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were required to iim^iement Nuffield, E. S. S. , or simitar materiaJs aiid 
philosophies. The intent of the project was' to "develop a team of 
classroom teachers who would carry ^penence dir^ectty from the 
classroom to the in-serytce wojrkshop; who could present a cogent and 
defensible rationale forThCir approach to learning and their rather 
drastic change in teaching style and, above all, a group of individtials 
who would be accepted by colleagues^ who p.l^ced a high priority on 
credibility developed in the classroomT'THey would speak from 
experience. 

HWIRONMEMTAl STUDItS: A CLASSROOM APPROACH 

During the four years that the & S, E. @. team worked m the 
schools, several structures for learning and teaching emerged. It became 
clear from the outset that any models or approaches worthy of Wrge 
scale dtssemination would, .have to be clear in terms of expected 
outcomes, applicable to the curriculum expectatioiJs of local school 
boards, and relatively straightforward in terms of classroom 
implement- ation. Some erampfes of approaches are: -Children's 
Questions and Practical Experience — if young children are expected 
to ask and investigate questions, pencU and paper activities are simply 
not enough to stimulate interest The teacher's role is vital. Specific, 
short-term goals need to be identified. A range of activities should be 
planned which provide not just for individual interests but abilities as 
well. In general, participating teachers found book lists to be of little 
value, imiesB the were readily ayattable and keyed to a reading 
level which would not cause undue stress on the individual child. Skills 
had to be taught^ and definite standards maintained. Teachers fou.id 
one framework to be particularly useful in setting up planning m:d 
implementing a project in integrated studies: 

Objectives - Two* or three specific^ observablet and measurable 
objective^ had to be set, i.e.t Each child will be able to: 
^ ^ do something specific in language, or 

i - apply a new or old skill in mathematics, or . ^ 
VV^ - take some rough data and organize a chart. 

Interest Areas - An afea of focus should be choseii wherj the 
Hfeacher has some knowledge and experience. If a topic or interest area 
is chosen where the teacher later finds the results are disappointing, 
^ o^ie must question why it was selected in the first place. Did the teacher 
.^avd a clear view as to purpose and eipected outcomes? Did the teacher 
feel comfortable with the topic? Was the class sufficiency prepared? 

Questions and Topics - The E. S. £. S. team found that if the 
children and teacher are not absolutely clear as to the question or issue 
under study, the end result wilt produce confused childrenr mediocre 
L Wrial and f;ustrAted teachers. Unless children and teacher are clear 
from the outset as to why specific studies are being initiated and what 
the expected outcomes are to be, such ventures as studying traffic 
problemSp visiting streams and/or woodlotSt or doing surveys of 
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cemetenes, are^en a waste of time. If such activities are planned for ^ 
emotional release or sheer enjoyment, or for specific learning: outcomes, 
we should be ^countable from the, start and be prepared to argue our ' 
case. To do weed counts at the stream's edge, or customeif surveys at 
the shopping i)]azd because "it's the thin^ o do when you are on a field 
tnp*'isan>ducationalshamatbest.' . - 

bathmng Data - All too often children rush into topics when they 
are grossly ill equipped for the task at h^d. If children aro^xpected to* 
use ^oks as- source material^ ^i^ey should be taught such sMlIs as 
looking for and isolating ^mtsi summarizingftiaragraphs or pages 
of material; using an index; cross-Teferencing, etc; . If p^^ 
interviews ara to be used, children must. We qu^ 
techniques along 'with recording methods firmly in ptace 'from. the 
beginning* These skills do not deyj^op spontaneously througtv some 
glossy ima e of maturation. They must jtKi.; taught and practiced. 
Children ^need $truct<ire. Structmrie leads V 
leads to enjoyable and productive learning expediences/ 

brgmizihg and Ji^cording^ Dai^a ~ chim con be easily 
overwhe med without some sense of security in T>eing able to copt. 
Pages of copiei notes or worksheets of field observations can easily lead 
to a bewildering array of booklets, posters, and classroom presentatk>iis 
without a ^ense of purpose^ ChildrenSwed st/np/e and refiai/e models 
of such techniques as graphing and charting. They should be taught 
how tb reduce large collections of dat^ in as broadband accurate a 
manner as possible. Tim^e and i;ffort committed to these basic akiHs 
lead to independence and individuality.' Teachers then have time to 
discuss conceptual problems, or significant planning issues as opposed 
to constantly reacting to such questions as: ''I'don't know what to 
do . . .r "VVhorc do I find . . . ?" "^What do I d^ now?" 

AROIE FOR THETEACHER \ - - 1__ ^ 

From the^foregoing it appears that the role of the teacher.is— first^ 
Co make sure the clclssroomU w_ell equipped in as "many ways as possible 
topr '/idetheingredientsofpracticdexperiencefQ^ 

A'science table or exhibition space can be a constantly changing 
source of interest, including displa^ set up by the\teacher, and. later 
augmented by the students. A collection of carefutW selected stones 
showing a variety of interesting shapes an^l ti^tires will inspire 
children to bring more samples, especially if the teacher hasiiad the 
foresight to display photograplis^ books. and other materials about 
rocks. Even if the children do no more than handle the:n, they will 
discover something moreybout weight, shape and roughness, sp the 
display will have served \ valuable purpose^ It is quite likely that ^ 
questions -will be asked ^>\xt hardness o^ how a rough atone can be., 
made smooth, or even tf stones will diasolve in waters To fmd^ansWers 
to such questions, experiments will have to be planned. 
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It is very ipipprtant that chiI(&eB be allowed to handio the display. 
Much of the yiBue will be Iwt if tljey are only allowed t4 Jopjk^ 

There are many wayB of displaying mflteriids other than by a science 
"talkie. A ^caid asking a . question or peeing a problem may help :to 
encourage the questioning attitude which we hoj^ tO; build up in ttie 
cIa>$i$om^ Material which chlldii^njQiiglitJSndmefUI 
clay, "balsat'Wi^ej springs, weighii^ and.meafluring equipment-— all of 
wluch should be irtadily available aa the ciipdren can- handle them . and 
leain ajbout their properties and potenMa^itjes.^i^^ 
themseiyes ; might' orompt- * questiom .whi<^-^^^ 
, invee^tigation^ ^ - ^^Vl: -^ 

.liie teacher will need to j^coyjde situations w ti(ch will soJnUr^;|iiie 
t^ildren that they will be moyM^tp as^ queBUon3^^1)iese.si(i^ 
be iii.the.form ofioaaterialsoreqSipment^^^ 
minors or lensee. Or itmay inyolye an expedition .j^yond the clas^_^ 
iothe sdioo} fteld^ a pond, a hullding^l^j or a tna^^ 
case the jipi^priate prep^tlon| Wfll b^he^ 

Chlldren adapt themselves^ the eitet^ plai^~rpom-si^ 
^^l^ehave accordingly^^ ThoseL who have beehi^use^to^sitUng:^ 
waiting to be told what to do, will iiot start tp,aslLfqu^ti^ 
because it is suddenly expected of tiCem^tfiey tie^ time to.a^ust^ 
* and to accept the^new'atopephere of enquiry^ 
will probably havV to^aak tte (Jutetiotw* _But_dft^^^^ 
c^in predict bojw long this will l)e)y the ^^q^^ 
more from the children. As tiie questions 'Cdmejr Oi'..f<>rrt]^ 
aix^ asked by the teacher, they cwi bejist3 aft abasis fbt enquj^.:Tn^ 
means'that the teacherjiee^ff to discuss^the question..^th the child,_or, 
chiklren, collect ideas as to lhpi»^_it.might .be_soiyedt^ and:rflfinei_t^^ 
ideas for further discusaioiiv It cmmotr be eippb^ 
diBCUssion_plays. a most important role.ln the development: of^ttie.. 
enquurj^ _ . . ^ -.^^ v 

A .teacher of^ptimary children, prought'a rotten Ipg on which there., 
was a snail into the. ctasaroom » and a chUd asked about the sp^ of the 
snail's movement The conversation toofith& form'^^ -" . . . 

**How could we find out how fast it moves?" . 
•*3y timing it"-'* : - --:.-\-- " ■ V^ '- ./ff:- 
**What could we time it with?" ; 
\^*'A cliwk.> l ; ; - . - . . ■ - ' 

. '*Which ciopk? This big one on the wall or my wrist watch?" ^ 
. •^eorie oh thewaiL*' 

**Why should we use^^ ": 
. **It is easier tp see^**.- . . . . . ; / ^ - _ .. . 

"How^can wcmeasure how fast the aneSl has moved?" .. .. 
.''jSeehowlpngiitakestocra^.".. . ' * 

*|To'crawl how far?* * V and so on,- ^ 



; ^ " . " --. ^.^ " - '^^^->--": . < v:^; .- 

dBtahce- and timft. ^diijd Uieii tii^^ iheAifiiimfll ovefc^a -Xew 
centimeters ajiathciiM^ 

tKe length of iog^ fii tjiia.w^ cfijh^ of 
solving the ptcWem^^l)ut^ -thelt€ijw1£6^ _p by* 
pi;; ^ tiwpwiiig their too gen^^ / 

tiieigame thiafe as the^t^^cber deci4|iigjjh:^^ done 
aiHl then i^idingTthf chadrTO;aI6^ 
, often e??du«-quiteJiwide^^^ 
^ <>gti»«^i^?nf6rai^^ 
^ ^ tatthej?jnitttJ>e^di« 

thpw c^£t^ 
^ discuBMon is rfle ii^^ 

the-majpnty l»a 
way;of^leiTOing fjom th?-^i^^ 
^5**^^^^?^??** *0 make 8unt;tha^^M3^^^^ 

. ifidtt ifiparatua. and^cany^ouf^th^jf^V^^ 
, done>fe(mtthis»Firtt,.tb-fe«^^ 

likely to iome hajady ^fe^mal^ numfe -oi'^fece^^ 

Suipmiint^Tie. othet ^hingis problems that 

^ gW^MKaDd^llecta^rpj^riafc 

> stwtiM^ point, _ J^^^^ be- Toi^^s^yrM fhavr vJbitferi 

* elect^ioh-nn^etffl^^^ 
^Isain^W^t*mt^;mM 
tqiieat-^^ 

Mft^ul^jlec^^ 

objects jfiiidi ^may: h^: av^^ Of&ittf walk 

theSft^terials;^^ 
in y^^io^yays, dLil^3^ 

J^As the w^k -prpc^ttte t^ 
children. The »«i»r^*iU moi*^^ 
fielp^ and .enooOr^wiw 
^bfiei^iKong ai*fqm^ 
^^probl^^lir^ raiM^^ 
to develb^the 3»bit of <^«^^lng 
R S*_U^.ifeacheM foupd^ 
5bdet^«nce:of^oUiflrt^ 

And^c^difett leltT^i to iM<iga/tifc qiSaliiy.<#the . 
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tixY^ziti^ b6ote._l5[fad{iition^ thert^is some evidence 

t{u& .dhi^6n-.wl^^ w]lli»mmi^i'^ 4o it. It is 
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to the student, aa is the description of hist9ncal plaee. The opporttjnity 
is afforded for realty wide reading and extensive acquisition of 
background data in history and geography, as well as for an incalculable 
growth in the awareness of tlie atmosphere in which historical events 
occur 

Many ^f the hundreds of such books currenth^available employ the 
device of- having as protagonist a young boy <A girl accompanying a 
famous personage, acttnj^-as witness to actual events, and in a realsense^ 
offerings from the adolescent viewpoint, an interpretation of them. 
^ MacNamee^s My Uncle Joe is typical of the goniet .set as it is in the-- 
period of the Hiel rebeUion (for a^rocentlist-of other Canadian title3> 
see Action/Adventure^ i^l^^ .pamm)- Buchan's CopjyeV Sunrise 
describes {he genocid!^e of the Beothucks through tb? eyes of a boy who 
not only witixe^es-^nd takes part in the events, but makes a moral 
stand whi^ is iantainotmtio an inteppretation. Much mcpe than data 
and atmosphare^ then, can be gained from these books: the student, 
trapped in his own egocentricity for these intermediate years, is able to 
use that limitatictff to good purpose when he reads iiistorical fiction 
because events whose causality would otherwise be incomprehensible 
are perceived through a 'single per$o'na~much like* himself, and are 
pieced iogether for him as a stor y whose causal/psycholosicai/moral 
siructurelTe inlu[nv6ly'ui]derstand[& ■ . ^ 

The reading and discu5sioiv.of historical novels, then, set amongst 
the traditional app roaches I to social studies, ean provide information^ 
the atmosphere of time and place, a primitive but genuine moral 
engagement with historical issues, and insight into the first stages of 
historical causality^ What seems distorted to the adult historiographer 
in these^ales rnay seem a valid perspective to the student^'atid any 
^error' will be compensated toj hji the gains to Iw made. The 
misrepresentittion of facts, a legitimate concern, can b^ the^^starting 
point for further^ more documentary, study. Indeed, I wopld golas far 
OS to suggest that some" writing assignments in social\ studies be 
modelled on the narrative/fictional perspective; ''t was MacKenzie*s 
nephew at Montgomery's Tavern," etc. , \ 

,Not aUTictfon of this goneical type deals mih^amoits people and 
events. An entire sub-genre is devot^ t5 ^adventures that take place as 
pari'Si little-known events whi^h ther^uthor hopes to revi\|^ in the 
public mind (e.g.> Freeman's Shant^en ,0/ Cache Lake, about 
Canada's first union)* or occur in regions and/or historical \periods 
which ai;e used to add flavour or pointto the main story te.g., N^owat's 
Lost in the Barrens). Such books are invaluable in locating regions in 
the minds of students in some detail, through the constant perspective 
of jiQman beinp living there. They give us a human geoography and . 
sociology, kept to the scale of the indivicliial eye and personality. Upon 
this base^ the more formdlj. cognitive systems can be constructed^ 
though we must a^eptthe fact that for a time the two approaches — 
Experiential and cognitive — may be held by the maturing student in 
uneasy tension. ToN^ore the fictional perspective^ however^ or 
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relegate U to the child^s worlds is sheer folly, because the young student 
does and wilt continue to read in this mode; and furthermore, the spirit 

-of-such nctionat p_erceptions carries over into- adult life* whe re it 

^ " " " - - - 



conspires to keep pace with the more elaborateHbutlio morc^e 
empirjcal systoms of social analysis. It is a faJlac^ of the flrst^order to 
consider empirLcat knd Imaginative analyses to be mutually eic'cluslve or 
incompatible. The latter is available toyoung people as it may never be 
again; teachers interestec^ social education in any full sense of-the 
' term should seize the opportunity presented. 

HISTORlCAt UTERATURE: FICTION, DRAMA AND POETRV 

^ / - f 

The adult reader and the student moving Into the senior grades of 

hl^h schopt may well turn ^w$y from the foirmulaic historical romance, 

but as mature reading^iabits develop* what is lost clpde-^fc^bus is 

gained back in breadth* Realism, tragedy^ comedy^ satire— these new 

modes, along witli a diversification jn genres (poetry, short stories and 

plays added^to novels), extend his literary range, and fortunately for 

the scc'ml^tudies teacher, all mojdes and genres are -represented by 

__tt ties WiHng* historical, sociological or geographical significa^e. More 

space would be needed to illustrate all modes and genres ahd their 

_l.s p.tfcial problems as documenta for social education; what follows is a 

' pief analysts of key issues and constraij^ts. ' 

j Whether it be fiction, drama^ or poetry, any literature with societal 
; implications will present experience through a^unined consciousness, 
neither a single narrator (Pierre Falcon in Wiebe's Th% Scorched-Wood 
f^eople) or a prevailing emotional focus (the Metis viewpoint in my own 
Riel: A Poem for Voices). The 'truth' in our serious literature resides in 
itajntemal consistency}'^ in its fidelity to the language-it engages, Qndin 
its\being accepted — for the very- bias It displays — by subs(j<iuent 
generations of the society to which it is addressed Jn brief, it becomes a 
classic because it is ^true' and paradoxically it is true because it has 
been deemed a classic Literary works with cultural Import are valued 
by succesfilve communities because of the bias of single perspective and 
the rightness of language. Although it is far too soon to tell,, we know 
that if numerous fictldnal treatmenta of Riel are to survive) It will not 
be because any one of them is the ^right^ view (in historical or other 
terms) or the last word or final solution but rather because our 
society may come to that it does not want to lose or forget a 
document whose perspective, though limited, is irreplaceable. In this 
positive sorting-out process, the ephemeral and propagand\stic are 
culled, having no further place in our imaginative or Bocial history/* 
Once.the social studies teacher hail accepted the classic in this sense, ita 
bias no longer becomes a threat to the discipli^ie he is inculcating. Like 
the youiig reader, our senior student will gain — throiigh the unity of a 
biased ^tory or a poem's inmg^ry or'a play^s voices — insight into the 
motives and motions of historical events. . And because the literature 
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itself vriU go beyond romance ~ to the tragic, ironic, realistJt - the 
sense of reality about time and place will be powerful indefsd. 

M tilts level, then, we are after more than data, atmosphere and 
«roplfr<»U8©^and=effectraltlK«igh^etneted4<F^ 



serious literature with cultural conterts can give ready access and 
msight mto entire 'worlds,* with sophisticated notions of causality, even 
of historiography. Further, fte emotional grip of ti»e classic, where 
language functions at full^force and^e character edges toward the 
syrnbohc, is often as . impressive as the most thorough-going docu- 
mentapr study, Shakespeare's Richar4Crookb&^_for iretter or woree 
te_b^r. known than the actu4i:dDe;>^^ hfa-QaesM. Ant<)ny? and 
MacbeUL Seinglustbry, our own^:well:as tiiat others, thrc^dgh the 
simplifying bias of drama (or film, arid- t,V. nowad?^) is «- pafurAl 
preoccupation of our socie ty; U vrtll riot go aW^ naturally nor can it be 
educated' outof us. It is aiocial^phenom^ii-in itwlf; ^d j^ 
. other reason, should be part of tSe swia education of "our stuSlMite, 
Meeting the bias and efficacy of literature he^d-ori is our best^coife^. 
We. . should encourage students; inltwth English eoiA Socid ffiuaies'- 
classes, to read, widely the fiction,- drama, and poetry relevant to 
cultural topi<s, . - ^ . -^ ^ 

.Before examining some of the cbristraihts neccssaiy"to~^u6 
apprt^ch, we should note the existence of another large body of 
literature which deals not .with "explicit, iystorical figures, but with 
important periods of history, offering insight into social systems, moral 
_ TOlues and poJifical sentiment. In the absence of well-known public 
figures, we may read these more sociological works without immediate 
concern for their attention to .reported fact. Instead, We flAd 
anonymous charactere living fictional lives in se/fings wWcLwereToS^T 
quitg,_^eal^_ Speech... manners,.. sociaL^oresir-rieprfesentative- 
valuersys%em8-emergeJrQm_tiie-sto^yr:-and begin to formiUate the " 
picture of a whole period. It is this 'picture' which.becomes avaluable 
document tn the sodal educaUon of the student. It will" be detailed 
colourful and, as far as the atori- aliows,= complete. It may also be 
portable, in that the etude-*, may carry it over to his more systematic 
an^ysis of the period in L history cla^, Bias, the controlling nerve of 
all literature, again will be evident, but .Uie value of the unity, of the 
■whole picture achieved through the literature cannot be overestimated! 
UnW social science can- fill jn the>rge spaces of our collective 
imagination with ita necessarily "slow elaboration!, literature must be 
granted room. What we want each citizen to possess, as his birthright, is 
a senes of parallel and interacting pictures of his past _ 

In our own culture, the novel offers the most accessible entry into 
the construction of theste 'social canvases.* Gamer's Cottocetown will 
let students really know how it felt to grow up in urban poverty in the 
193(Js, where the Spanish Civil War is seen as away out; Baird's Waste 
Hentageiii a brutal and pathetic account of the workers' sitdowns in 
Bp. m 1938, m6re powerful than a dozen commentaries on the subject 
Duncan s The Impmalist gives details of poIiUcal life in small-town 
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Ontario through characters representaUve oCcottpe^ng:^alue-sy5tem3 V V^: 
in the late ISOOs; Mitcheifii Who Has Seen The^Win^-^tph ^ X^f 

scrutiny of small-town Prairie values: in the. Deplccsslpn ^t^^^ '/^l 
ter-fir>atioa of an entire re^ioi* through: impr^K'« iles^^ -- i :^ 

indelil>le iiharacterijtation and unerring fidelity to th& spei&h-rf^ytto 
and dialect of place (and ther^ls a movie to 
Oirls qnd Women draws a fimt map of OnTanojlife^^r tK 
any socfobgicid studies have been, able itothii^far^:^ -^"^^ 
incrisasing importance of the novel of inah^^^ . \ ^ 

thecomic:side» Wright\?ar/ifrin^'sFarX«R^^^ 

our recent socjaLhistory? and ^Jiallyt.our iia(>^yi^Ufiayyi^^^^^ ..y^^ 
of pface ate JucWe^s The^ountitinpriid^ ^^^M 
MBMrj^l^ HdiisV.. - _- . - ■ J. V ^ 

Beyond such conyenUonal treatmimt otiS^^^^ 
can also' provide us with veEticd^;oie .i^ejred.eff^ 
simultaneous pewpectiveeo^ fli^ peist^^^u^ 
b$ the bane of histo^J^ 'where linear:C<>n«!pts 
paramount^ or. of geograpliy, where placi fs'f^ 
egr^ious. example x>S the phejitnfenon is Shak^lp^re!^ h 
which were written in the j^bouteS^ over:^^15nf refy^ 
eyen_theni so that three hundred ^ndsey^nty-Sve yea^^^^ . 
ahem as Elizabethan vie^is ql ik^ir pe^i as vffji aiia&^oti^^^ 
politics bf.ShakespeareVovm.timeSj^h^ 
deploy ^hem to comment. on:otu" <mni3$liti^^^ 
readTJttt of Ume* as aad storied about .th<Lje|iti;^3£Jki 
I afe X)f Two Cities ts an even more compiicaled exa^pleV^qf ^^^^^ 
appropriated Carlyle's ewentric thegrij^^atwy^^^^ \ 
to write of those events, already sixty year^!^o(d., . 
leaves out the middle classes.. AVhititKe}i; 
"such a worferShbuia It avoided by slud«itr:«E5E??^^ 
Not reaUyj^for the novel will uUjhemfwk^^ 
revolution, to be a Httle per|ois caught injthejila^^ " 
event and io haver to j:ebuild iiiVral i^i^-^i^xtet^^^ 
tradiUonal cultural ground. So, ^•lijfe:l|m^ 
famous happenii^ES, thenovel milgivee^uaents fl liftlonl'^nfiVo^^^ 
idl revolutions artJilce from-tho hum 

IJfleflil exanipiea.of drama constructed ia this :'a6uble^i;^ 
Bolt's AMan for All ftasoM and ShaV's St. ji>a/i» WKc^i tj^ 
onjthe period described and pitihe age jn 

Read a generatrow,J)r fwo_ laf er>L i^^^ ajWp^^ejC.o . 

prejudiccs^ainat the previous pair,^ Even 8o-*^a)led atfthen||ajd^^ . 
like the BBC'e Etizabeih lymmtheJ^p^d as futerpifei^tidT^^^^ 
by (^ntemporary sentiment* Nonetteles^^ 
directJy with ideas* le useful ut jBse eo^if 'etudi^ 
hazards of time-warp. \ ^^i>:>"^ 

Poetry is even more complex heii^ing of spac^ aflu tii^^ 
18, therefore^ more difficult to JncorpOfaW mto^^ ^ubati&nj^^ 



should, out of cjcpediencyi look for tke iartatiye/4rawa(ic kinfte 
^Iry wjth exglidtOiistotf 

V^iVd^rebeuf and Mis. Brettj^ert 

A-^^f^iyrfon^^ approatSwd with ^ 

extreme. cauUoii becai;^ .of 'ita/ pred^^^ 

I^bblogrcal, Ih^ private add^e^iintvcrlil^ and becau^ of it^ styltetic 

etttlre lihHftcaiies ot ^ 
aoyi^ldJJi^ylbecorae 
Mana^a^, -.among _ol^iCi^^ 
hi^^^.intei^titclicsl to f^pmd.con^ 

wlfoi3e.babit$.9c^ know-tiettetjlum^utiie^^ ._ 
thane otw^^OT^ai^ 

"1?- tw^ wa3m.__Krstj- tSevc^ ^ 

thi^av^aitetf attbt; Diidiy l&a^U. tbefjp^ert 

Ri^^say, ihB. *nftK busin^'I Vand y - 

exp^erkc 

desfena of oTuifjnieatfef iictbri 

For ^xdmple, the ^rara^ff^aut^gr^^ 

than a^wnyenicnt irfptfi^ 
Ic;^ th^ tmgeneTati^pn& i^qy 
need-to uSe nbtlw ofa^ 

Bal^S?^^ whicfi ei^e^g by far-an^ : 
motivation. Her*/ jitetature take? ofE/tpmTthe x^^l^ 
mtifviQi: into itif ov^ i^alm^. whw 
jjoliUca are iwere^. Tnofes/^a / fot 
which may^teQ, us ho^C^dians^ife&k^ 

197.{fe^. soclaI:science &|ornwfSj[jffl t a 
readinl: of the Ibes^Jii^^^iure ^ ey^en'otj^ciiri^hfcfife^ 
that w& ar0^^ still.: esty^i^^^ 
aiwu'fities thatsuch teiasfwr brings^ Social w^^ 

leveroflnt^iisi^, Wetwp:_d^^ ^ 
out /moei^im^naUve po^t^ 
discretely ih theJF/^/£f4.cljBwJMii|% 
be iSSeased* NcycijjiebB^ 
.ttjine orofla-^iMiplIniiy-^^^^ 

worthwhile* Here; eiicK^iraplJme^ - . _ 

^ . . ^ ....... _ ^"^ \ij^;V^ 
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^ &i*enc«. Techn ology. Social Stu dies: A ISutviiml Probkm 

The impact of science end technology on society is i topic of critical 
importance. In justice to stwdents, we must prepare tiem to deal with 
the problems this topic presents since itr touches on the ultimate 
concern of human survival. The above discussion and techniques are a 
mere introduction to this complex situation. Hopefully, this 
- introduction witj act as a stimulus for the development of awsreness 
.concefli and, more important,, action on t part of students and 
teachers. ^ 
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, PART THE LEARNING EXPEDIENCE 
THREE: social studies 

Introduction 

Social studiest like other content areas, require students to learn a 
wide variety of skills. In the chapter entitled ^'ChUdren in Time and 
Space/ Milhurn focuses on the conceptual development of time and 
space in young children.. He reminds us that, when teaching young 
children^ nothing can be taken for granted. Concepts may he broken 
doWn into smaller concepts and individual ideas so that children may 
build a frame of reference. And Milhurn offers practical suggestions for 
— bttUdtng-a- fr a m c-e f -tefere n ce- for c h i ktr e n rpar tictila rl Hii tlie ari^ of 
time and space. " : 

Logan, tn her chapter *'Sodial E£(lucation^n Early Childhood" 
discusses the child, t^ social environment (including the school), and 
the positive nature of global education in helping a child become more 
aware of the euvironment around him. She stresses the opportunities 
for a creative approach, to sociai-^education. One task of the social 
studies^ ahe implies^ is to help students grasp thp futqre with 
expectation rather than wi)ji. dread. Her ideas, while developed 
especially for early childhood, may easily appty to teaching oldDr 
students as well* 

Parsons' chapter^ ''Improving St>idents' Reading in Social Studies,^ 
encourages teachers !n junior* and senior-high school studies to 
consider themselves reading teachers as well as social studies teachers. 
As long as reading textual material is a m^or activity in social^tudies 
clc^ssroomsi Parsons argues^ social studies teachers have an obligation w 
£e^ch their studenia to us^this textual material !n appropriate ways. 
He fiteo states thai the product ofreadtng is not word hnov^ledge but 
understanding. He also ^ criticizes classroom activities ^th^t hinder 
' understanding. A good social studies teacher should adapt methods 
and materials to fit the nature of the.topic> the material, and the 
student* 
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As children grow and devebp theV- constantly .i^ceive infommtion 
which they sort and classic sp t&t they.i^ay <»>me tp/knm 
around il^em* This drawing togeth^ a pajttegnLpf 

tboug|;yt3, speec^^ andacttoa loaulta.in-jAie. fotpatio 
this paper, I will dtscusa two of these^ncepta: t^e^^con 
aodtitne^ : - ' r:= ^ .^:^il, .--v^^Vvf^ ' 

-WaaU ac4|ukethdconcepta.in. Jometne^ thpugh_tiiey^are.more 
highly developed in G^ime people than.in oibei^ the. very earliest 
ydara a child loolw.at worM by oigflpni^g.tlje_space wUchjB aroynd 
him and.^also hy organizing the arrangement'^^ 
ChiIdi€n:,organize. time. .iiot_ only in:t^^^ the* 
con>^cSence of day-tonJay . Uvi^ mote.:.a^W<^"- h^ 

pTojecling thoughts ^fthead and_ TeflfcUngJ^on^rw^i^^^^^ In 
confute teimis, tiffi deyetopment of b^^ 
life and, in the simplest: jform, we. can see these, concepts.ap^lie^^^ 
cmt_ ofgeographtcal space and histoHcal.Umer ;C come to 

schocA with thesfe concepts firmly^tahiishf^^ in 
the .early years of scfaooUng wt^ch .may:help_ <^di^n .move towa^ 
tinderstanding time ^djspace in their own conception of the world. 




Cftildrmln Timixind Space . : : ; ^^^(^i 



The acquiBition of the concept of space is mote than the\ ability to .^V^^ 
estimate difltance or draw in perspective as in the ability to judge how . _ 
far to throw a ball- As children (feyeipp, .the acquisiUpn of spa^^ \ S 

concepts becomea an extremely complex operation... AtL;.3chooVv-t^^ . 
process call be seen ifl holding a ^ril/ drawing a^^^^ , ^ . ^a 

name, painting a picture, tying shos laces^ clii^bing thej^o^ey b«^ . V 

threading one's way through the- classidoni TOtho^^ 

such activities demand a physical (»nt?oVnol,QiifyfOf _A^^^ - .-i!^ 

themaBipulationof/'^tialdata.*'-7iife i^S^ 
result of pjeriods of jmtrUctipn^froii pi^ . i& 

--€<Mis tTucUon^Mn to ffla l^s ^ R grpfllly ifgpen d e n t . rni — ^ 

practical activity aitC^iperieH^^ ^ ft^^^ ■ ^ ^-^^^ 

K we analyze activities wMch cbildiim dha ini^e ear ly graces w^'ayr- . ^ 
conclude somethingabout how chBdreitacqulre t?^^^ 
by which theyxan coordinaie apace^, The.t^^ 
th& framework tnay appeal* to adulte»^at_first g^n(»^^^^ 

simple. They m^ be such fcatuiea M^aaf underatandii^^^ ■ ^^K^ 

vertical and what is Wlzontal, or kiwvniigv^ 

left, in front, or behind- These :c<>n<:^pta inuBfebeLl^ ~^ /^^^ 

1956). All of us have had problems at spme.tiAeJnA^ 

have seen chiiiTcn move slowly aiid .pa$pfiflife Si;^ 
unieratariai^^ We cannot take su^ apparent|y.:simj3ejiM . '--'^^^ 

granted Children not only reason differenUy th^ ^ 
quite different world views {Piaget, 19(50).._.At. tijmesvp^ . - - 

ac<ji^e pMoBOphie^ aa if iQr magic. For exampU; :chUdren:atya:.v^^ . 
young age will act upai an hyp$tiiesis ol *'&i_rne8S'' though th^ a^^ -~- - v- v-^;^ 
abfetojdescribe:!^^ ^ -i^^!?^- 

In his Psychology and Perceptionyermn (1962) states thateach of 
us have a series of bo^ axes^by which wej^ understtod puraelyes Jii 
apace aiwd whicih help iw^ - -^^-^ 

^menti(med> an understanding df what is verfi^cd and wtat^isjiprizcfll^ - - V:^^^ 
ts a coordinate childieii gain early lifer Jftn eVen-^ore. :di|(i(^ , _ 
coordinate is m understanding o? right fuid jef^.s^ stiU more diffitqilt - y 

is a perception, of _:Gepth. or .^i'stimce.^-Chiid^ , - -"^ 

understandings to. coordinate -themuM - ^| 

kind of aH-^nveloping <^ntame^ - 

- objects which jneed to ha sori^ na.!!^^^^ - -^^ 

Often teachers t^ll cMldien thaty^rticaljim - ;S 

and down and horizontal lines are Jines which go a^a«^ ^ 
when the h'nes joir/to malce angles or to :^9^tr^ ^^i^^ 
object^a f^her exjilanatipn of horizc^itaVaniveirtfcd^is nec^^ a . ^ 

door a v^rUcal Iine?^ Id ^ door Wo^tU^ I^ «n*^-? hptizpntal . _ ^ 
lines? Manyrbildren^iilliiotbeabletoiTaitt -.Vg 
horizontal froii what they sec^.]U*wM|^ 

yjgureslandsiiweseetwpfiratgradeilr^ -.^/^ 
the chalkboardL The Wadier is v^arUig c^^ 

V 



objeijts pictographically, thou gh thfi' organization of data in apace k 
fairly accurate. However, theje is a furlier complitatipn because tbia 
child wiahte to ahow slopes. The appu^snt curyes ib-tite 
fact-gradients,. §nd in the be tton leflThand" coyier a fii^t of 
clim^ a steep wooded incline. . V^r 1 

-Though ^cb chUdren*s t La|>s|may.app^t^ 
simple excrcfee^lhe children hLVe]>eena^S€d:to 
once, Th^y have been i8ked:t> ol«^r\^^fo ^^W 
plot the data, and. to cotuttruct te<Ani^uw for do^^ J^c^i^ 
aslcd to give pomts oC referea^^ teaeb^bfe-awux^^ 
difHcuIt of fllf, to cuordu^te )dac» mj^riro^ 

The growth and dmlo^entpt^Qi^jro^^ ib tUa'three 

year span from six to nin^ isjuu^^v^ra^ 
indicatcf, TFhere is, howevw^iioitnct^.i^^ 
the deyefcpment of.spsUa concep^^ 
pilot's eya view in the s^enjto jjfc'e-yea^^ 

An exercise snckm MywuUioj^^^ 
abstract level of thpight than, for e]ca^ple^_re6<^tr!i^^ 
WbreiSFusijig tqyaAfl model3r% fayyW 

of flie enviionm^t and the prooeas. ofJi^al;Biid giv^ySe^er^ 
a more, ilexiblcir nature* Blaut. and;Stea-U^74)s^ 
children ai young as the ^:of:^ &:can-prbduc«^ reti8o|n£b 
map^;ueingtoyp%. 'Oiey poatt^ ^ 
preHMshofll ot kinderga^fen da^ can3^ 
begin at the age of school entjfiice*.andi|i6t 
However, the examples gfv^in ft^ 



variefjf of ways, in which/aiHren-c^ tfJ^V&i^-^^t 
Chadr^n caiii and do^iiijplw: fant^j^ 
iinpennanenti their ejoetic imager/ w' eitreme^^^ 
epd they may become tired or .fruslratedjand slmpl^.te^ ettrctec. 
-^o-ft^ttirrKSj^osur^^K 



A number of conclusions tnay Be .dwLwn f^ 
children/ Not jonly is a devdopmerjtjtf-paitei^^ dlearly uteiSde^i but 
^ere is a a>;iiidGrabIeamotUit of input-w 
or herowivperc0pUonoftheinvjronmiifec.Tl^^^ 
can be i^nicflBy: caHed 
satifl^ciory framed of . referuic^_hm^ b^. C^ 
upon to solve spaHaJ problem?.. V/faeh woaski^^ a map** 

to^how *X' we an& ^Wt^ the c^^^ 

yisible:inanner^ . - ': -. : . - ^^V 

The deveiopmejital undeisf^dinj^iioC^ clewly s^ii: jEo 

contradict any instruc^iontij ttatiorn^ 
a map of a state or. a prqvinc«/;^CT^piSe/^^ 
Gbildren^m^ draw- auch; maps":ac«jrately^-:&i-fli^^^ 
meahkigless to the child* For tiiJsTeaw^ ^mnyj?^Udrtn.*8 fritto&.ud^^ 
to mapn thraigh world maps or nationaIinaps:infly,l^ an iu^ 
exercise for both diil£en and teacher. A|w>^diildjw 
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c<mtu«t8 dre^^^ ^Bhape&^ we cottj:^ look 
coQt&entSj young di^^ 

of wivevi^vworld^^i^ <^lou^^rpAtto ii 

itames <^ ri^eiefico are ^>ii|ipl«tt|^j^^^ 

~an?^<;i)giutiV0'mapB:mtm 



cogni1^ye:«wft^^ att^mptto 1^1^ 

ifaailjkiio^ v^tt^alf)^X^^ 
otbe^co^iinentBiemauu . 

i^dttfonei factiifaai^l^^^^ was 
in t&D^t,of 
Vietnam 

Sonie[inen£«j 

up of spajQid -infofn^ - 
tianafening thatinf<H^ inj^ ibyiriUri^ 
There appetOfa to jw^^^a^gmt dii^^ 

perception and:tbea1>Ui tojrecordspai^^n:^ - 

acmawhat akiti to tbe a^fy^of ja:eKad:.t^ 

iwd tbeiitkiUty oftfa^clindtaWa^^ 

exatn^ie^^uu. can Jbe -ee^>iii:a~.f^3^|e^ 

*a&ari^^f^l^ 

iwaspoabte .de^!^onf Bb:sUg|^^o^<^valop 

jdefitM^ abii^^ _ 



it** Wliae tiiie fil'not a dicticmary d^fmition^ot aiiariiig, it is a definition 

rfimmti wSiftjk^c^^ diffe«nt:]^tion; 

cpntaMe^il^imge comtan do/iic^ieniiiitt-f^ 
conceptions^ may wr^ 
toacMiwd,:-* chudtjen attempt, to , ta^ 



u^hjffi^ 

*^5^^_^y tmi appeal a 
aiM^etSmtepti^ Tinie/aa we fiiw^i^^ 
muiiiitcSi hoi^ wMkaV mott^ 

coiiwpt o^ttfl.e- U praj^^ Itf jfc-i^r«mjrf ft^tiw^^ce W all 
intsrpr^^ toe jto a 

life is inade^o£^..Youn|^(£i^ 
five m&t%«^i)f^ 
St^dilficulttoi^^ 

aaultnw say; "Wienl was iwi iflyi oSde^ axiild 
wUt say, *Wbeii twM oa .iBSf> 

pFc^> verbal atal^ 

Inl^iirjea/;^^ 
time^ B«*rctow :i«4&/fcr ei^ 
kindsifarteit] and fin* gradf 
evanfs;. ^^^So^^ 
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playing, through parttci^dting in experiences with others he b 
bccQining aware^of himself as a persoA who has a role in the larger 
group and w}\o has respon^bility for contributing to the^ harmonious 
day-to-day living. Through contact with people he becomea 
incieaaiogly aware of his own identity and his role in an expanding 
society; ' ^ ' 

^ Within the context of femaily, the child felt ftafe and secure. At^ 
school he enccluiiters people, places things whidt designed to . 
help him become increasingly aware of others outside his family and 
close circle of fnends. Concepts of responsibiUtyi interdependence and 
cpcper^on are translated* into experiences in sharing, working 
together, solving problems and enjoying the companionsbip of others. 
If the teacher creates an environment where learning activities are 
based on problems of genuine importance children can transfer their 
feeling of oneness with the home group and be<x)me involved m the 
school group. - " / (, ^ 

Some concerns which are meaningftil to children will provide a 
unifying factor and give direction and purpose, and will become a 
uni^g contiimlty to ihe social education. 

Among these are thein , 

Own Self images 
Families 

Friends and Peers 
Schoob 
Comiunities 
Provinces 

Couhtiy and the Cultural Heritage of Various Ethnic Groups 

They Encounter 
Interaction and Concept of Other Peoples of the World ' . 

Children need the guidance of the tether to help them^ reach out 
beyond themselves to concern ior ol^rs. Teachers with a concern for 
global education are convinced that ''it Is the quality of the experience 
that people have in school that helps them to de^lop personal 
meanings and judgments, and preferences for the true bid the Just, the 
good and the beautiful (Hoppe, 1978, p. 2),"^ 

Much of the teacber^s_ attitude is caught by the children in the 
classroom. The' teacher is indeed a model for yoiing children. Children 
do not have the prejudices ^hich adults have developed. They readily 
accept those who ^ different i/ the teacher ia an example of respecting 
tbe individuality and worth of every child Siich a teacher encourages 
children to «:Kpand their circle to i^ditde those who are different, who 
are new in the classroom^ ahd who are in need of fr^" ^ship. 
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Making Decisions 

Because we live tn a shrinking world, what happens in other parts of - 
the World alfects ue. Vfe must teach children at an early age to' make 
decisions which' take into consideration effects on others — not just 
oui^Ives* tlv^ young children caitteam to look at a problem, sugge^ 
altefuative solutiondi weigh the alternatives on thebasis'of criteria 
eatablbhefl with the aitoruist^c motives considerect as weli as one's 
immediate vested interest 

They can be taught to formulate pf^IemSi state issuedi decide what 
the consequences of ill-adyised hehavior might be^ and -work together 
to promote courtesy, conaiderattpni tdeVancei and respect for another's 
point of view, Children can recognize that di^erence in the colour Of 
skin does net mean inferiority^ nor variation in speech tack of 
int^-lligence. The classroom should be a laboratory for teaching 
children to make decisions on the basis of reasoning rather than on 
purely emotional bases; on^e basis of evidence^ not prejudice* 

Making Judgments . ' 

Closely related to making decisions is making judgments that will 
alfect the quality of tif '^ in a eocial group" As~~chirdren mature l^ey 
become aware that decisions made by individuals, organizations, and 
governments might have an effect that is global in nature. Children in 
the years of early chtldhood are not too young tq learn to consider the 
issues factrjg mankind. 

The child is the person who will conttnue what you havs begun, who 
wiU sit right where you are sitting jmd witnesa the things yo\j 
considor veiy important^ when you have gone. You mi^ taVe alt the 
nieasur«s7ou like» but the mattner in which they are carried out wilt 
depend on' hlia. Even though you may eign alliances and treatieSi it 
is he who will execute thetn* He wilt take hiB seat In the assembly 
and win ^ asaUme con'ro) of cities, natians and empires. It is he who 
witfbe in charge of your churches, schools^ univeisitiest councils, 
corporations and institutions. All your work will be jt df 3d, praised, 
or condemned b^^ him. The future and the destiny will be in his 
hands, (Children, 1957) 

, Today's 3roung childreni through televisioni are made aware of such 
problems as: ^ 

Cultural Diversity ' v 
- Conflict, Vioience.andCrime ' A 

Cultural Change and Issues Related to it \ 
Econonaiaand Cultural Inequalities 
Population Explosion 

These are problems which are not likely to ' ^ solved in the 
immediate, future. Thereforei it is esseittial that cn'ldren should 
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develop critical thinkiDg skills to enaUe them to make intell^ent 
;jiidgmeDts^" ^ ' ' \ ' ^ 

Persuasion Skills _ \ . . \ ' - 
^ jn sptte of the concern by ^me ttiat skiUs tn persuasion miglit 
contribute to glibness on th^ part of the skilled individual, coping imth 
problems in a world in wluch interdependence i» a fact of J!fe and 
survivU; it is important that individuak _ are taught^, develop 
competency in exercising influence within the ^^ntext of a global 
mtety by d^^lpping skiil lapersuasun. JBv^ the Greeks and^Eomans 
recognued that. skill ^n^persuasiye speaking was^ the: marfc. of_ the 
. educated man. Quintillifin defined ah orator as "A good man skilled in 
^peakfiig," . \ ^ " / - - ^ ; ■ J _ ! 

^l;^CH^I>>^»^ : ^ - 

A 'school which emphasizes the total growth and development of the 
chili b the y<fa;s ftom nursery school thrpp^:^^^ 
provides opjf^rtuniti^ which will develop the child^s pp^um p^ 
intellectual, social anS emotional growth- in conSimirtijt^ with^^ 
continued , emphasis on creative devdppment Th^ eoci>l education 
eurric^um provides a channel fo^;&uch a eonumtinent^ 
. the next page is based jon six premises concerning . children and their 
educatiozi:- ■ 1 . . 

(1) The educational process, begins in . early childliood. An 
organized, creative, globally oriented currtctdum shouM be aydlable to 
the child from the outset of his:e4t^lSonal experience,^ 

(2) .Th« first i^, yeai^ of schoc^t whether, nursery school, 
kindergarten or primaryf should provide the chUd with opportunities to 
discover hunselfrto discover relation^ps abou^^ 

and ^ social world through/ experiences . .in^lvin^ rhis . cognitive^ 
psychomotor^ perc^ 

(3) Every child has an inner drive .towM j^ 

^ increased competence, and mastery oyer his s^v^d .environments^ 

(4) £very child has a right to look to adults foiguid^ce at his 
/particular stage of development. . v * ^ 

(5) Gertain _domains of growth-receive emphsiais at pa^Eculai stages 
of development and educational levels. The concepts of omtinutty in 
growth and the importance of- regardiiig each child as & unique 
individual^, however^ guiding i^inciples for the teacher^ 

(6) The chiM^s progress moves him from psydiomotor manipulafion 
to development of perceptual imagery, to symbolic expression through 
appropriate learning experiences,. He learns 'best through play* 
manipulation, exploraton^ experimenta^oV* and creative activity in an 

''Snviro^ent which takes into, accoim^ balanced phj^ical, social, 
^emtJIIonal> and intellectual development < / 

The keyiiactor in releaaing ^uman poteai^ial is trffHimiy (Logan & 
Logan, 1974^i^^^\ . ^ 
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A CTfATWE APPROACH TO SOd^amjWTION 

'^The world and i"_migfat well be the theme of giphal education. It Is 
the theme^ ota child's aeailve expression. It ia important to capitalue 
on the child's naturid proclivity fprspontaneous expri^lon of the world 
around him and his interpretaUan of that wrid\ This is simply th^ 
attempt to.eipresa what he is ISurting about the>'orid in v^Iuch he lives 
in a way that is et]joyab1e and .m«ba|ngirul t6 Mm.- It is his way of 
sorting out his growing swarene&a .oC .hts .enyironment ..a^^ his 
developing knowledge about the world.of pe^le. places and things; 

. Through drama tic .eiprc^ph:he=X!eIiv .ha^'eipNerienceii 
He pUrys out the t^ingsi he obflerves,:senses^ heai^^ iil]a|j^nes. I^ih^ life 
of the.child le^ing to eipress and cotmn^njcate hu^ 
'ntrpu^:;dran^t{c:play» pantomime, .and -cfe&ttve-:drja|m _he 
^expresses. hKlciiowledge of^tbe world^ his reladonstups to otherat and 
hisgrowihg:cr«ativity. - -. . _ - - .."t 

DramaticPlay ■ : ; -. ' . _ . \ 

Dramatic play, is the free^ spontaneous^ unstructured^ undirected.^ 
^play of the :Iiild as he "tries on life* and explores the luniyeiM by 
imitating the actt<ms snr* characteristics of people in h 
and imaginary^. The pisy of the young child te a mirror, w 
his perception, of and reJaiion ^to,b<i^ his .external In 
dramatic play there kno need for |FloW.its.meBn.s-— imagbstbnr 
rrethf>d-rTcreative__mp^^ment Ther.e:.is no beginijing and no ebdtng. 
Typical patterxjs. of drfiSaMIc play fiiclu 

buying and. selling^ at the neighbourhood st^ oc.auperinarlcet; (3) 
transportation activities^ (4) legendary persons; (6) activities of people 
of other, times and pIsces. 'Hie teadier is: there., to listen for cues fox 
- concepts to be. developed and/or cls^ifledr or to^ take on a rbli^ if the 
children inviteher to.parttcipate* 



waitress^ a atowardesSf a pilot* a member of the RCMP searchiiig for a 
rebel, an activity of a i)oat in the harbour, a plane landing. Parrt^mtme 
can take the form of a group activity at a railroad terminal, a bus depot* 
an airportj acircufl* etc- 

Caruig for the babri cleaning house; preparing brealcfaat, lunch, or 
ihiner; having a tea party; telephoning frienda; sewing clothes; enjoying 
a leisurely chat with a friend who (irops in for s visit 
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Bfia^ down tl»^^^^ the lite;^ 



' ------- - - - - - ^ -. -^J£^ 



ikwFiaw^, thfr|53^ Souja* EtaK trip to^Cochuniicot . 



Siifimiefr.^^ mid-iriiit^r and 



^mjii celwrstiny a holfday; Uvipg to a^pwue^t home; a quilfinffTlwf a ' 
crMti?^wri«iig^ c^^ art activi Rich to 



Cc^jgyj^ dn^tieif difr«rHJG»)m-drama^^^ in having injpjlovised 
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to improve leSding is better than no action at all No success can be 
gained by avoiding the probleto of reeding difficulty. 

Reading is a complex task, Reading Is more than reciting aloud 
words from a social studies text. Social studies teacher$ have great 
opportunities in the course of their classroom experience to help 
students iimprov6 tlieir reading. In fact there are probably socid 
aiudiee teachers who h&ve been moie useful than they realize in the 
improvement of reading in sdcial studies. Consideration, by social 
studies teachers, of the nature of reading and implications on classroom 
instruction will begin to improve reading throughout all grade levels. 
The results o^ teacher ii>voIvement in the improvement of reading can 
be rewarding for^eat numbers of social studies students. 
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PART METHODOLOGY fN 
POUR: SOCIAL STUDIES 

In BQcial studies^ the' link between philosophy of fiocial education 
and instructional methodology is crucial. WrigM» in Teaching Values 
in the Social Studies" explores the critical area of valuer in social 
studies. He reminds teacheia that they» as teacherSi may he challenged 
through attention to value iaaues. The activity of lesson preparation 
and classroom interactiODi Wright stateSi is stimulLlive for both 
teachers and students. Hia chapter offers many practical ideas, 
- including the thoughtful suggestion that the teacher not only should ■ 
approach vahie issues from all sides but should, also approach the 
orientations to values teaching from all sides. 

Williams discusses the J&tageitof moral development in his chapter^ 
Toward Moral Development m Social Educatiom^ Williams suggests 
practical activities not only to help Jteacheis promote a knowledge of 
moral dtivelopment, but ako to improve their own ability to t^ach in 
this difficult area. Like Wright, ViUtams reminds us that there is more 
than one way to view the topic of moifl development. 

In the chapter ''Questioniiig Strategies in Social Education: 
Inductive Modef*^ Fr$nk Sin^on uses the structiure of a taxonomy to help 
tf^cheis develop appropriate questidns for social studies. Not only may 
teachers use the iiifferent levels c^f Bloom's Taxonomy to create 
questions for students, they my b\so use the taxonomy as a criterion to 
evaluate their own teaching. Simon suggests^ ideas that should^ help 
improve the classroom atmosphere and move the classroom interaction 
from tb':^ ^^fjm^of slmjile f&ct to the higher levels of Blooni's Taxonomy. 

^ Gray's det^led chapter, Teaching Concepts in Social Studies," 
shows clearly how concepts can be developed hy social studies teachers. 
Conceptual de\ Jopment is difficult, time-consuming, bu^ ultimately a 
rewarding teaching experience siiice it leads to high levels of analytic 
skill and evaluative activity. Gray reminds teachers of the thought and 
^ preparation they must make in this area andp ^Iso, of Ihe centraltty of 
concepts to social studies reasoning ability. 

Chamberlin, in his chapter ^Knowledge Plus Commitment Equals 
Action," discusses operating an'issue^ortented social studies program 
that provides opportunit'^ for students to become active citizens. He 
argues that positive attitu'^ about worki^ig with opi^rs to effect 
positive social changes should be developed in the schpols^ He also . 
argues that the decision not to include a social action component in the 
social studies is a decision to foster paftsivity, not in £he best interests of 
either a healthy citizen or a wealthy democracy. Cha^nberlin outh'nes 
eight types of sof'ial action skilis ana introduces criteria that teachers 
may follow to help students gain the kinds of skills, abilities, and 
knowledge that would help them becouie active citizens. 
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Teaching Values 
In The 

' Social Studies 



Ian Wright- ' 




values and vaiuing. Whenever wr an objective we axe j^laiming 
that it i9 .valuable for students to at^ thie objective- When we'^ state 
that students should kno* about Canada^ oj ffiiniiieSi or any other foot, 
^ncept or generalization (cognitive objectives V whf^n we say that 
etudents should b& able to apply map reading, observation or data 
presentation skills (gkUl objectives); when w(j.s^ that-students eho.uI<J 
appreciate, other cultures^ be honest, and rejpett other people, we aie 
saying^that all these are desirable. ^ 

This chapter will focus on the teaching and learning of value 
objectives/ although tbe.discuasion will have implications for tbe 
manner , m. which we mi&ke decisions about wliat facts, concepts, 
generalizations and sk511s v^e will teach and how we wtU teach them. 
^ How, then^ do we 'teach* such values as honesty* respect for persone, 
appre^ation for other cultures/ opemiimdednees, and so on? could 
take a number of stances. WeL could tr^t all values as /elative^ in o^er 
worjJs* we could take the position that any value is as good as any other 
and that it is up to the individual t<^ decide what is valuable and what 
isn^t We could take the p<»ition that as children mature and develops 
they WtU improve their value reasoning abilities, and that the way to 
help children is to stimulata this developmental process.. We could tell 




Teaching Values In The Sosiat Studies 

Btu(lents what is right, wrong, good, bad, beautiful or 'ugly and *inake* 
chifdren accept and act upon these values. Or we could take the stance 
that ther^ are retiotial^ logical to arrive at value positions and that 
students should learn these laticnal and Ipgtcal proces^es^ Note that 
some of these positions focus more upon the content of values, whereas 
others focus more on the processes. Finally, we could eonclude that 
teaching values is not the schoors concern, xa^er this should be left to 
the home and the church. As this Is not an approach to teaching values 
in the school, this will not be dealt wifh in this chapter (see Bull, 1969; 

5,»k».,i977,MBS.k,i97e)r-i^- ■ . . 

WCULCATIOIM' Z;^ 

Teachers often tell stiidehts what is right or wnM^g. The Celling 
cpuld consist of a conclusion i.e.>''That is dishonest"; or a principle t._e.,. 
"^All people.should be honesty Often this telling is done jn a reasonable 
and justifiable way, especially in dUcipline situations. There are good 
reasons as to why, for example, a child should be prevented /rom 
injuring another child. However^ it may be.ihe case. that. a . teacher 
intends^to indoctrinate the child into a particular beliefs A no reasons 
are ^iven for believing, no alternatives are presented, no reflection on 
the-partof the student is required, no eviden<« is offered to support the 
belief and the student: is praised for acting upon the belief, and 
punished for not doing so, then the term 'indoctrination' could be 
applied^ Certain values are deemed correct and. are taken for granted* 
Often these are based on societal consensus or, are deemed to l>e 
universal and absolute, ... 

Within this approach several assumptions are made concerning how 
values-are transmitted or are to be transmitted. It. is often assumed 
tl^ children will be socialized into such values as punctuality, good 
wonc habits, honesty or respect for rules because the school will 
embody these values within the ^hidden curriculum* (Bandura, 
It is als<\ assumed that teachers will act as a model for students. A 
teacher could personify « desired values, be they morale economic^ 
aesthetic^ or whatever, so that students, ^hrougli imitation and 
internalization, will accept and act upon them. Other children also act 
as models ^ teacher might direct attention t^ l student who is^ 
performing well In order to encourage others to perform well. Often the 
model is one from litecature or Jhistory. The Bible provides many 
ch^acter 'models,' as do the classics in literature^ ^famous' people in 
history, and textbook cbarai;ter$ be they real or imaginary. I^^owadays 
we also have televiQion< movie, spoHs, popular music, comic strip «nd 
radio heroes and heroines for student imitation. 

V/ithin this inculcation approach studenta may be punished for 
inappropriate actions and praised for appropriate ones. Reinforcement 
schedules may be useu as is tHe case in behavior modiftcatlon.practices 
(Meacham and Wlefien,lf^69; and White and Smith, 1972). ' , 
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~ \ M cui-^cubr juatejfiala Mtempt, to inctdcite^ */6mtiimgi be it' 
concerxt fcr 3U3ti(*»_ wtioi^^^'t^^ tot/ ari^ 

cl«uiIm©B0j^^e diMdin^.liae: aa-approach w^ct f^y* 

to the inculcaiaoirTi^ odfi^^ 

cncpiffai«d, and rtiw^ Jsthm ^p^|itiijS'fo ftu« condiigiona 
ai»ijpfindpies w&jch f^-^ia^ 

dc^ma^-^ndrtrnft - 

*umy(wal'_valueff of jSffectioiv;^*^^ 
iWlI and enlighteimieiitj -fii 'o^^ 
conf^mt^ ta these iaeals;^ 

Stbqes «e fWflenied -^cb'are d wg^«^ jo: showltfie d^imUlity: of 
the»ydue«r^.%^^^ 



This story U_ 8peddi3»d to^ctltii^^ 

>ehav&r-ijnlh the other cHiI^n-iiidicated.tbat^hejdep^^ hiraa«lf 
oifrecti^elijrdepri^^ :; V 

In the story Mike is bullied by-BUiy when they aw.waitinjg.to get onihe 
bus ia onJer t6 j:o to the movies*. When on the bus^ Bil^ 
has na^ifioney^y but Mike has. eiti:a>TOoiteir for jw^ri^^ Mikc- 
co^BirpIat^s^^^^ .- /-/^- -^^' i'^^^ 

Wfiat should he 5o? Then *w_d,-rBill^ I can.lcty6u'h«ve sdme 
iw^ey^V^iUylogkedsurj^ri^^ : 

Stortes itte not focusfed juat.^poa wlwtpcp^ to.ddt.fiiey alw, 

stress Kenerdizatlojof about humanilwh^j^^^ F^r example, in "Cure for 
a CbJ;ater^ (Blandietta, dl, imiMp ?mpW<^4-clata that, 
^cheatiiiif may bet coimcm^ but_it do^^n^t:jnsture-^^ 
run. *^ HowewFj the prw:^ wlwieby^ ^ 
coiKlus!oathat::ch^ 

- B#iSation J&:b^^ott^ te^^ 
depttvatrpna and cver^ndufeynces^ A^aJue jwoiTiie^hi^^ 
student on each of the eight yrfue8 on ;^^ fl^^ 
p(»r) js siuggetted. A value flpci<^am iriia6 lis 
Tat* <Aher;Btudenta who are^ for^q^ple^ .^happy~jm<»tt .fflf the itrde^. or 
*atre TOoe^dependatfle/ Other evaluatSonf can be canied.out on aliftent^ 
witten work and on *probJem-«olvli?g* behavior (Ruckeri Arn^pTger*- 
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The inculcati<in approach atiempts to instill desii^ Wiifts^ in 

^ children dimild Be abciafli^ iate the valu^ tieemed 

d«drabhj^^ the culture: in wmifi^ Ui^ ^ith the 

F-nert>a^ro«cE described ^lUcS:^foct»e«:bn the ptoc^k^ of valuing^ 



viaaii^tolwawalioutrtHta^ 
aiwiaoEvjdu«».clanffcattM:](IUiy^ 



iFreei^r 



3; ASter^aghtfuI<Sn^dew^^ of the <»neequenc6a of each 

;\^v;:_^aUehiative-/ - . : . - /=^\ j ="^^. : 



one IS more than aware of the vatfe^bns ha^ an^eaiotional aftaclnnent 
toit>^in:ptfcr^wordfftl»^ loadings ItcaiiVaeca^ 

we m <^itivBly:aware th^t^ fo^.exampleV wroug^^^^ tt&f.|ieb>le 
with respect, yet fail to act_be<iau« offtct t^^m ox 

pr^^ri^ values, valuej_educa£i6h it 

*^"*!l --v^.- *dispo8itipi^^ ^fl^WiUvit/ 

^V^SiMM^^^ -------- - __ vwrw.™. 
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<s>nsid^rationsk In keepU^g^^ with.fihJa conpeptiott i^any inatgucfionftl; 
wwftluxia ^ advocated in; Vatugs find feqchlngiB^^ 

jjioraite^ Icieure, Tpolitics ah(iic«a4 pr|«^^ 
and charac^r trmts, the _f(^^ 

studenUTeSe^' upon WhatiBfiy. have cmirtB..-.^^ as 
'?Are::you glad about that?* and ^Is t]^,^^eth^^^ 
studenU-tO-?efl«t-upo_D theiractual tSiplces are thepj rfaUx^iit^^^i^ 
i^jray^ue- Other questipna^ar^ p^^^ 
prooMis has l»en-fplJow^Sr.;e-if^:^^^ 
Someart^ifllte^ fbrpurpwesLoCclarityi^^^ 

by : .. j -**^ But. others seeing io:|a::l^^ for - 

ri^ns_TrT*How^.do,3^uimo?^^^ 

io fwk^e student- to_ consider the Jimvjwsaj^ 

I>p8jtion--Tr"Is tlw 

; ^ JlijHmk pTii^i^^ ^^ese iy^s of acJtlyitW^ . 
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Bank order (I* 2, S) fhe .fgljowing^beha vip^^^ 
' cdnatderthe wotitii)^ the'n^xtworf t^ly^ 

pe^n paorkipg:]^^^^ ffre ji^dta^t, 

3- Value S^eeiU^^ ptovoi^tive passage Jspt^nt^ to siu^^nj^ and. 



A.f riend in needjs a frfe nd in deed 



A) What Sees Men 



eaa 



B> Wliat does the above stalemeriijmean tb;y^^ 

. C) Would you-fetp a friend inrnecd?: 

4. Value Continuum,.4ifre_tiiyo^^^^ viewpoints p]ac^^^ 
futherend.of.a continuum and re^ppM^ £^ked tp tndj^cs^^^ 
degre«rof cpramttraen t to one^oi thVoOw^/ 




Unltmlted 
snomnobUo use In 
^ettonal Parks 



/ 



ice 




rCorapIeW^nnirig^^ 
a)l:^snqwjanoblIe^^^ 
;1h Naitionat^^rka -~' 



r 



mm 
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/ 5^ upenH&nded qfiestfons*: Thought sh^ts; Reaci c'-^ets^.thes^^ 
cit A^^S^ pi have st^uiJents tteiik abpu^valH?* wi^^ impjiige pa 

Lbt/pneor two^ays m w^k your work could Jhave be^ 

6. Ther« are nuniei^m otH^ J^S^ liiese ia^ude 

voting OB Blmt^tipft gm^^a^^ 
advocate^ oontrive^ 1nd3e^»^;>jea^ 
brainstormiogf dej^W, tW^t^^ 
SQ 0^ (|lm6a,.Bov¥e^fl^^ 
^d::_$!mVn^^^^^ Kirac)wb^g^^^ 

ij implemeatiiig all liiesi- id^^^e. ieaSier; %i3vi^ )9.M 
accflptuif c)f all sttideat mcUaii?Si ito wb^^^ 
^lllvHi%rt^dea^s.^^ fefVsafeio e]§i^eM 
jm^i^i^fr^ kciep aU iSKiom 
' gflS&r^gferai iBfomed o£ what 

... In ^^l^T *o javfllujate 8tudent_ach%^ 
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with the Frequency Scale going throuj^ tea to 
ebnsjanij^t 6A4 the Acutenesa-r^cderi^^^ 

|}eeT5 On .Ol^e same vaiiables,. Teachers, lu-e-ak^ 
how to ajssws ^eir^ 
the tppi'ra iwn^tra^ 

/Hie^ue. clfu^^ Pe<k^&. hka; be^^use^^as. a foasi^;-.ot:.aa part 

of, many curricula proj^ (PaiiiSs/ohfiwiy^ 1&71^ the 

AlbeHa Social Staidly euniq^lu^aL;{Dciw^ 1971); 

was-preffiifled on ja-y^Sue^ d^Ulj^ 1978 

revi^. edition (Fraenket :1?^^^^ view of rvalues 
MucttUW imd^hfr^^E^I^ 
ratfon^a^^ 

Values cUiificattoahajJ^^ 
it ^ relaUyiSUc i e.j that ittsy.Va^ other jialue _ 



- ■ - '.i--^'^^ 
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ft*:. 
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(te^ 19^5;_Hai(fs^^ Kazepides, 1977; Lockwoodp 1977K Yet_ , 

l»lw^we hawft to say, "ymi'may dioose wlat^oit believe best,.. \ 
* bptio^ behavior can*t^ Y 
_ .'witlfte.fif^ " --_ - .1 

Tn>urMiiaiy^ vdu^^ clarifio^d^ is baaed on k psycHoffierjapy model 
qf^biima&g^ ' 

tyi)ef fl^ v^ttes and a^^ 

i^ufi^^twn d**^^^ V j - 

This a^i?>w^ pn4H^3^>ym^{ott:^ 

^ tli^t thei» iure ul^ 
'nie pur^^ of ibis appi^^ 
and BaoiQf^ Te^ 

aiid'pniK;rplea|.7ThereUB^^ , 
su^^^jtp as mudi 9^iny;a^;^uerc3^^ , 

on niOEfll^Heinm^ fl* \ 
or pn^JuidivW 

appi^ftch,r or on^pN^cinc v^M /dftm^tJsipiiHr i^^. m 
^apprpadfefr - ^ -"-'>">^v^^^i^^ - -^-^S ' 

undra^d :«rtidn| <^>^ptaf;- to iiU)w. the 

bow;to^ig^i(^^ and lona has to; to 

iioWj^ cla^^ - - ■ v- . .^ 

Jbi^i^er^,^em^^ . 
student, i^ip^mpU^^^ iB^^irt^angi^'q^ ij<m,fr_ejudi^pj^ uaed 
(ValujES thfe U>pic the 

3* - CaJ^diai^don^'ti^ahtan^ " _ - 

5i. . . I^m^ra^U are people whojtake up permanen^^^ residence in a nm 



SoTTiji-^ i^m^ stat^inenU appear to support immj[|;rat{on (1 emd 4) 
ffhere4^/.two. ap^ not to . (2.- and .3)/ i^b. ppgitive. or ji^ative 
e^uat^. ]8 imj}crtant ivhen value claims, are related^l^ylipgfa^^^ 



^^^t ^^^^ f ■ 

O- ■-r^ IT---- i^-- --- J. ^ e — — — - 



r tfefif jliratimportant^^ tBe»-cIaimB are 

- flicUid; onj^^«id-w valw^c^uff ^$teft^ent^ jcon; be- 

ba^ .^v^^^ ^^nuf clauiu ^^ue^^^ 
€bim&^ jute 1^ 

of atfairs-vjloiM^mak ltf«- 

oii'«artbr or votbg tn e!ectioi^r-N6i^ ihiftt^^^^ . 
ar^ instrument onetf 

me09^^iiMtnu^enO/t0:a^ 
thfire. is a dUf^i^n^ J^t|j^^^ 

a bout a^t>etic :conc« 

ae^eUc. point ^XLvIewi^fo^ be. 

We 4^ Jdent^p^i; j 
'Konomic^. jae^Uif^Uc^ r^i^totis/ {iitiyriftti^ an^^^be^^ and 

iflSTety^^Eacfrof ^ew:cotj^^aIn.t^ 
iMvqbjecty event Tt^'jth^c*ef^ 
point of ytevitt^^ ^o£ .^^<»^,.uf / 





"cool* 1ft a podtiye or negatiW^tenat:an<i ^*^^ what the point of 



JbeautiifuUyX orto^^ the 
oflter JuuWjtt^^ ^:?X!ilij«48|y- car to ^w?6nomfc 

Unked ta:|heft6m^ 

sut»meM?*pMjire ircount^^^ that 
|mm^atk^ in Canada^ ^ 

^acUiSl^iclafc, ?«oeIejn:t%j^^ 
_. ' Valueicbnclusion. Jmiai^a^^ 

^ done iOfcere^tt jufe^_at«uidar^^ fc -tfi&jcase, 

- > thft conduaion itp^ow l^caUy ft one. iw^a>val_ue 



Valu^prteciple. 4^fi».i?5«U^^^^ t^^ of ^er^ciited 



On^,<mfpnD a ayllogfem/gCvchany two offtaparts* For eiainple, if 
the cpccld&fon tliat ShquTdii'f be d!ow£d:(s^tm^ht:^) is 

baiedTpn-a fact" 



Valite^rihcipfe, Tii^t whi^-i» unj&mployment should noj be. ^ - 
Pac^Lciaim. . IhimigratWc^^ 

Valna concision. ^ Ir^nugiration Sibuld n^ ^ . , . 

_.^cef all the relev^ evidency^on^.a._p^^ I&6iie._had.been 
researched^ Mid once the uiiderl^ii^ value principles haw been 
aScettainedytbe^ . i :f-;i.Vv^. - 
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encourag^^ the teating^ ^>f value.-^^^ How«yer, unlike the , 

<^Itivftr4ei^lo^^^ ^ nqtiieceasariiy Jtased 

oir the. noiiiBL^^ U that 

j|feiiS^fe ioL-jtbe Junior aniiSemcr:^^^ wiipni mtipisalr ; 

_ The KeV'<5wes Testl Sfe(fenSlSpp 

iiDatSgrafej-:thfc<^^ ?tt^er^ii^Tlirfib:is^aia^ 
^anajp(ilitM^^g^ 

l^etBer^imr^ptthe^ fo^ 

<»nsequ«i«sif e.w^ 
iflltaL^tudente:to::cori^^^ 

perai cat^^ if OTftiy coim^y 

A ^KSu^ fltudwit t6 show ih^ the , 

j^^lfej^Vpfacliin 
Edu(ifir^n a^ procee/a 
through^^j^^^^^ ' 

2* CoOection,^ 




Cl^^cation, and id^Ufication of the 
Formtjonor^ 



^int of view, pi^^aluo' 



V. 



^iConiduaJbh^ 



diiciprinciplea/ 




' Another 'moder geared to the 'should actbn be ttftfen' quc&tion, and 
which can lead to overt action by stujjefits on the jsaue, has been 
designed by Simon a977). Th^ Simor ^odel has se'^eral unique 
" features. The investigation relies Ha a hypov ^ Js as to the desirability 
and feasibility of taking action on a given probleiki, and the testing of 
the h7f ^thesis through the clas<tiflcation and analysis of a 
representative sample of data pertinent to the problem. These data ar^ 
classified into feasible and infeasible categories, using the criteria of 
legality, cost, public and private attitudes, and resource availability; 
and the data are further cla&sifi;fd into desirable and undesirable 
catego^es- with the critcirion of human and ecological survival and ti e 
physical and psychological well-b«ing of individuals being used as tl e 
basis for dassincation. The actualsequence is as follows: 

L Identifying 4nd clarifying the problem* 

2. Formulating a hypothesis on the decirabiUty and feasibility hi 
taking action on the problem* 

3. Collecting a representative sample of data, I 

4. Classifying the data* ^ 
5* Analyzing ttie data* * 

6t Evaluating the hypothesis on ihe desirability and feasibility of 

taking action on the problem* * 

f 

7. ' Proposing a course ofaction on the problem, 

8. Examining the desirab^ity and feasibility offing overt group 
action on the problem* 

9* £\ aating the action* 

4 

Several other probteir-solving models have also been proposed ""y 
Allen (1974) and by Shaver and Larkins (1973). All these schemata are 
premised on the assumptions that there is a logic to re^oningjn the 
values domain, that evidence can be asses^ted in a^ientific nanner, 
and that people can be rati^l when value issues are raiM* 

VALUES EDUCATION IN^CANADA 

Within some parts ci Canada a^t^mpts have been made to 
implement values education in the Schools. The most substantial 
attempt^ at the time of writing,' is in Ontario with the curriculum 
proposed by Beck and hb associates (1976). This curriculum is based 
on tha assumption tluit ultimate life goals (survival; happiness, health, 
fellowship, helping others, wisdom^ i jjfiliment, treedom, respect for self 
and others, a sense of meaning in Hfe^ and so on) sliould be reflected 
upon. This reflection should include tjie following,4spectsf 

1. Reflections on the 'facte^f the case/ For examptei one may value 
a particular person because ($)he is not prejudiced^ but find out 
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through mqutiy and reflection that the person is, in Cstct^ 
prtoudice<]^ ^ 

2. V Reflection on the values one i& not sure abc^ut, to make thetn 
congruent with the ones that one b spre about. 

3t Reflection on l^e CQngnience between mstrumental and terminal 
values."" t ^ 

^ 4, Reflections on the importance of any particular ultimate life goal 
an<i its parameters^ e*gt, What type of hfippii^ess one is gomg to^ 
strive for and in what circumstances? r 

The teaching and learning approach proposed consisfi inamly of 
discussions in which processes of valuing are used and the content of 
values eKplo^e^« Thisshould be done In a total school context as value 
issues can be found in nearly all school subjects and in the day-t<Mlay 
life of the school Beck suggests that values education becolne 
^organically fused/ not only witlr iiocial studies but with the total 
curriculum. This would increase the interest, relevance dnd quality of 
the' study of the various school subjects and would avoid the problem of 
having to introduce yet another sul:rj^t into the school, curriculum. 
Because it is concluded that different teachers and students require 
different approacb^; -the^roposed" teaching/learninf ^netiiods 4:an^^ 
include values clarification techniques* moral dilemma discussions, 
rational analysis of social issues* and approaches and materials devised 
suggested by McPhail J(1976), "Wilson (1973), and the Ontafb 
Instiitute for Studies in Education (OISS) moral education project* 
.Various school boards in Ontario have cuniculum development 
- committees. For ex^ple, the Lambton County Board of Education 
, ,{1977^ has ;^^oduced\ booklet outlining various approaches to values 
education and giving specific classroom ideas for Grades K to 6. 

In British )olumbia» the Asssociation for Values Education and 
^ Research^ (AVER^ 1971), has produced curriculum units on prejudice, 
the elderly, war, equality for womenr vr^llution hnd population. Like 
^he OISE mora^education project AV^ has also carried out empirical 
and conceptual research op moral education (Williams^ pp. 62^75). 

Otherwise in Canada ^ere is a dearth of any type of systematic 
study of valuta education at any levels Pew provinces include values 
, education objectives tn theiii social Studies guides (Cochrane & 
Williams^ 1971). Yet sodal studfes^ because it consists 6f a study of how 
^ people relate to'thelr social and physical environments^ contains value 
V questions. Arriving at solutions to these (questions will require a variety 
of skills d^seussion^ research, role-playing, readings writifig^ and 
group c^peration^ 'A/fect^ve* components — emotions and feelings 
have also' to be explored^ Some programs in values education 
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contain aspects of ^affective' develipment (Dinkmeyer, 1970-73; Shaftel 
& Shaftel, '.967; ^uperka, 1976). 

Social 3tudiea is not j6at- learnirig aboiitt it is eualuation of^ 
Questions such h& "Should we respact other peoples and cultures?'' — 
*Why should there be rules?" — "Is communism bud?** cannot be 
avoided. Childrenj as 'valuing creatures/ should be taught how to deal 
with value ^sues, fon 

Questions of private and public behavior and of social relation^hipf, 
and the exercise of iD9raI Judgment, are matters of practical 
necessity for ^11 children as for all adultSj, in their studies as well as m 
^ everyday life. 

(M^,1971tp.39} 
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ilfivelopmenl towaril mor^ inaturity* Am<ttig comiwUng thfiories, that 
^orLawfence Kobtiberg (ld76) lias been the most vddely accept^ among 
mojSS^)^ i ^ ^\ . y : ^ - 

>a W result of extensive jiongitudinalt esi»rime_ntai, . imd. some, 
cros^^cultu^al research KoHWrg -lias: ^ dyah«d 7 a- stgictur 
4^yelopmental theory Of jtSLpial -Judgments He postulates a^enreUted 
changes conceptions of wliattedght, reasons f<»r upl\pjdkg tikfrtght, 
and ways of viewing oneself i0 relati^ to otheta in^sRiuattphs ^^mor?I 
xJioice, KpWBerg claims _that::children*::adoU|aMn^^^ :*pftBs 
th^ugW or «xhihitrstructutally dis^ct^f^ orgapu^tion 
in deveIopmeriti<w«djnoral.maiu^ 
into mor^ jud^nt! iiiidiihou|ht ^w^:<im^ 

pref»»:uptilioh bC researdieta.iNiUr:Uie"C^ . 

tha-t^with forms pf Jeasoning/^iftui^^^^ 

Kohltwrgt itjailw inter^ 

aperson Cfcg<^ the .«tenl to which a i^rsoB^^ 

or:.appUe5"rtffe3 or. principles ta iipice^.iti^ 

moraj reaaoningv KoWberg cla^ Uiatitxuctw^ 

mote powerful -In predicjmg^j/mbrat rchoi^ 

infopnitioij aibout the ther^wiifent Of.pemtis^ JwUe^^^^ 

theory of m<^al development Ta etniciwed &^ 

stiagW These levels are denved.f^rom Jo^^^^ 

to 4 file fa^d in par t pn Jean Pi^eVs study of f fi€ itf^ 

Acoordingito Kokbeiig, t^ 
situations hazajrdoua t$>pep>1fL's welfare are 
the inlerests.of pthei^are given HtUe <Br 6c If ^mor^ty !s 

defined as impartial ^con^idewtion^ <^^^ 
and--2 ju*; at best, prec^wors of ariyjTom pfitea^n^^^ 
characterCw as moral At Sjage 1 tfo' oye|riding Mni^^i J?^^^ ^e 
pE^aical-:ci>nseqttettc^ of actons, parlicularV to oneself* A S^ig^_ i 
<;hU$3.reaflon for.refriming from teJcing another cMd^s toy woijd be 
avoid punishment.ortp meet the demands of powerfiJ authoH^ 
iigure^: " - - 1 V" y~.-.~ \-" ^yj^^^-^'^^^:^^ 

- A child at Stage Jltnight return &M^ier>>3yX^9^S*e f^^^^ 
favouTt^ AlthoiighStage^kanadyanc^on Stage 
child is ^ow awaie of the needs andinV^^^-Pf otheTs)> the benefit of 
.jSie triwsa^Hott to on^^ 

consideration of tfie oilier child'sintereB^ fo^itfCoWn sake/ 

Stages 3 aif d 4 are modes of thinkiifg tbat Me some account of the 
ihterests of other*, ^ well as onVi own^ . K^ these 
mod^ tt thought as stages of cmventimal m^i^^ are based 

on seeking approval by satb^ing. the. ex^^ 
3, rifght jis: defUfed in jterms. of expectations JWnd approyat of 
. tounediato. reference .pejfsons, and. B^^opsj Tlie Jaeed Jto m "^<>9^^ 



peraon in the eyes of parent, friends aiid shared community standards 
isp^aiainounimtlus.B^ ' ;'Lf : \ '\. 

At St^e 4, r^ht is defined mtermVofallegtoic* to societal rules or 
laws and maintenance of aociid^rder^'KoiilbHfetg's 
manyadultsr nfivi&r develop beyond these iconvehtional elates of moral 
judgment Although St^e 3 4:thinki^ ia^:nor 
mord^ebte* they (^0 ^ve,w?igW 
FftrKoHlbsrsf, thainadequaty (^Stage:4:feason%r^^^ 
upon ^temal appibval J«H^ ^iotiyation i*ich>ndght, for exainple, 
result jii tha; jpetpeuiatipii of . iaci^i or^^^^to^ 
coniwEufytoimm^ -'^-[-^/.-I'^^'^r^::^^/--^}/^ ■ [ 

^Posi^pnpeniional moraS:ty/:fffc JCoWberg ajjpefi^ iii 

at it Jeast two forms, is dey^IoiimentflUy aiid:^^ 
or iiiattae than cbniMfntjoi^j^ 

more autbnonw^^^^ consIsl^Lm basing jnqral choi^^^^ 
prmc>Je»fliatiiiay 

K4^UJg ^metimea/^rfeii. ; a- sti^^ntract 

orientation.^ Commit^en!: tolsocietal xiiles and-eipectatfoXita baae^ 
uppneqyaLcowtderatLDn of n^^hts a^d^cdticaSly sxai^ed^aid agi^ed 
up^ri B^ada^dfl. Howe^et, th^Sd^ 5 person^ 
am be^cfia^gfi^^on the basi5:(tf^.common,t»nwnt-A^^ 
:.P«J^^ :[3:.;raaimitted. to the swialtcontract,: Jf^ohe^^ m 
commi^ity actions and laws tbat.violate equal considmiion of rights, 
and. lofoVn^ed-^sfin -_ ^ " = -i- i ^ ■- - _ -" ^f:^^^'"-y^^ 

§tago A:ieasS>n^ is ieg^L^legalisUc thW 
empJbtojzii^ l>rocedaral valu^ for ,reacHng o^^ 
mode- of. -reasoning is at Sl^e 0:-e^ehasi^ 
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daims for jtatice, eqtiali^j andconsidi^ratfdii of interests ^anb&inads 
for somfr indi^rfucda oif.gtoups, th6y_caii Iw cbimed by all individuria 
andgroups.jnsimnarBittutfpn^r:X^^ ■ ' - -^^^-J^:-^"^-/ - 

Evidence m support of Kphlbe;r(f's stage sequence inmoSes of jmoral 
ihinking tomes f&m. his siaajysia of reasons given by cbUdreiii 
fidolescentSi and adults tor .clM)ices made regarding difficdt ..moral 
situatfons, /TiuBSell's Dilemma** (at 3 Figure i) is an example of th* type 
o^liypothsticai problem cftuatioHi or di7mma/that Kohlberg presents 
to young" people (Guidance Associates* 1972, p. 10). Pigure^l show 
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examplei if some pupils agree tha^ the dilemma character should 
emigrate to Canada, one of the foll^ing alternatives might have been 
presaited: 

A- "What if the parents become deaperalely ilt and can no longer 
work the farm?' 

or " • 

' B, "'What if your mother dies suddenly before you leave?" 

If other pupils believe that the dilemma character should yiot emigrate* 
the following alternatives would test [)easons foF^this decision: 

A, "What if your father was cruel to you?" 

or 

B. **What if you heard that land in Canada on credit and at low priee 

would not be available nett year?" 

This use of alternative or modified dilemmas to test a reason or 
principle is known as the New Cases Test. 

iSfep5of6eyer*s strategy can fake many forms. The par^x^^of this 
step is to bring the discu^ion i> a cloee by encouraging pi^jjs to 
reassess their choices on the basis of the testing, probing, and sxchahg^ 
of/ reasons undertaken in the previous steps of the discussion. ^ 
Appropriate Step 5 activities might include: (1) a concluding class 
discussion about changes^nade in choices and reasons for or against the 
action, (2) individual students writing, listing and reporting their 
reasODSi {3) interviewing others concerning their choices and 
reasons, (4) pupils writing their own dilemmas concerning similar 
choices, (&) finding examples of similar choices and issues in other 
social studies coiftent or Uie life of the pupils, and (6) writing a new 
solution to the dilemma that Avoids sacrificing the interests of those 
affected by the original choice presented. 

— — Beyer 's-strate^f— goes- beyond— Kohlberg%—own-guidelirveS"for— 
dilemma discussions (see Figure 3) in that Beyer recommends 
alternative dilemmas (New Cases), role exchange, and universal 
consequences as means of testing and p^bing reasons. In addition^ the 
writing of new solutions to moral dilemmas is discouraged by Kohll^erg, 
but encouraged ^y Beyer. Beyer's . strategy » in fact, attempts to 
overcome tWo criticisms of Kohlbetg: U) that Kohlberg has no 
procedure forMealing with more and less adequate reasoning at the 
same stage, and (2) that Kohlbei'g ignores the development of moral 
imagination- f, 

UMITATtONS OF KOHUBERG'5 THEORY AND PtOAGO^^ 

In addition to those ab^ady noted, critics of Kohlberg have ' 
identified other conceptual, theoretical, and pedagogical limitations in 
his approach. Beck (1976), H amm (i97&)i and Sullivan (1977) are 
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(^anadian scholars who have made important critical observations 
concerning Kohiberg*^ approach. I will not try to summarize thesp and 
other criticishis of .Kohlberg's work. Ratlfer^ J will focus upon a few 
limitations that have parttcular relevance to classroom practice. Figure 
3 shows some of the components, or competencies, that John Wilson 
(1972), Jerrold Coombs (1976), and others have suggested are required 
for rational and responsible moral judgment and action. Although this 
statement of '*Moral Abilities, Attainments, and Dispositions'* is likely 
incomplete, it is much more comprehensive than those embodied in 
Kohlberg's theory. Kohlberg's stages do incorporate different levels of 
concern for persons, role taking; and reason giving. However, the roles 
of social knowledge, social skills, principle testing, and the moral 
point of mew are not explicitly acknowledged in Kohlber^'s theory. 



Disposition totfgard others as equals and to give weight to loners own 
and others' intereats (CONCERN FOR OTHER PEOPLE>. 

Ability to know what others (and yourselO aro feeling and what their 
^ (andjtour) interests are (EM PATH V/UOLE-TA KING). 

Knowledge of facta relevant to moral choices (SOCIAL 
KNOWLEDGE). 

The 'know-how" to act effectively in social contents nSOCl A L 
SKILLS). 

Ability and disposition to give reasons for moral judgments and 
actions and to assess reasons given in terms of factual warrant 
and moral justification (REASON^GIVING, FACT 
ASSEMBLY and PRINCIPLE TESTING). 

Sensitivity to morally hazardous situationsi including ^ 

a. actions that may have consequences for others th^t one 
could not accept for onesetfi an<i " 

h. actions that may havej^ disast^ua consequences if 
everyone were to engage* m them (MORAL POINT OF 
VIEW). 

Resolution to act on justifiable moral judgments: to do wha. 
one has decided is right and to refrain from doitig what 
one has decided is wrong. 



Trgure 3. Moral abilities^ attainments and dispositions. * 

Kchlberg's teaching procedure, moral dilemma discusaion, is even 
less comprehensive than his theory in terms of attention to the moral 
components. Although dilemma discussions undoubtedly promote 
reason giving at different stages of concern for others and role-takingr 
it is likely that such classroom activities as role playing, teacher 
modelling of concern for persons, and classroom debates wilt contribute 
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significantly io the explicit development of one or another of the&e 
moral components. Other social studies procedures ^and activities 
contribute specifically to the development oU social knowledge and 
social sfeiit*. Inquiry into value-laden social iss^xes should provide 
relevant social knowledge or> at least, procedures for acquiring and^ 
verifying such knowledge, Classroonr writing, reporting, discussion, and 
debating should promote commumcation and other social sf^iUs, 

EXTENDING THE TEACHING OF MORAL COMPONENTS 

Space does not permit presentation of examples of teaching . 
procedures to promote all of the moral compSn^its (see Bibliography 
for a list of published teaching materials). However, the following 
.exaiQpJes. of aC^tivities to promote the moral point of view and 
wle-tokmg illustrate ways of going beyond ^Kohlbergian' pedagogy. 
^ Xhe following story-question sheets are designed to stimulate 
consideration oi the moral point-of-view: 



Story 1 . ^ 

ALICE AND JANE FIND SOME MONEY 
Alice and Jane see a $20.00 hill in the hall just outside the teacher's 
stntfrooin, **Wow, let's split the money between us " exclaimed Alice. 
**then well have $10,00 each,^ 

"It's a lot of money akight^ bu( I don't believe anyone should keep 
something of value unless she has tried to find the owner and return 
ittohimrsaid Jane< 

"No one returned the '$5^00 to me that I lost Jast summer on the way 
to the store " Alke replied. 

Things to think aboutJ 

L Whose idea of honesty do you prefer, Alice's or Jene's? Why? 

2, Do you think everybody should be entitfcd to act according (o 
Alice's (or Jane s) idea of honesty? Why or why not? 



Story 2 

' SCHOOL MONiTOnS 
MIkeitnd Ge<>rge are school monitors. Part of their job is Innchtime 
dutyiHlt is a'schooi rule that everybody must be out of the school 
buildings on fine days. When it is fine, Mikaand George go round all 
the classrooms and washrooms makinf? sure no students are there. 
One day they find Pete^ a boy from tIjeJr elass* smokinj^ in the boys' 
washibom. Mike and George know it if their duty to report Pete. 
They also know that, Pete has a bad n ,*ord already and might be 
suspended from school if he is j'eported' 
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give him a wamirif^ nnd not report him," saiil Mike. 
^^Eit^^ we report him or let him go and resign as monitors," 
replied George. ''We promised to enforce the school rules when we 
book the job. If we're not witUng to enforce the rules, then woshoutd 
resign.^ ■ ^ ^ 

just can't get Pete into any more trouble,^ insisted M^ke, '^but Tn? 
not going to re>sign-a3 Bchool monitor*"^ 

Things to'think about; 

3. Who do you agree with about enforcing the rules, Mike or 
George? Why?, 

4. Wbo do you agree with about resigning, Mike or George? 
Why? 

Notice that the "Alice and Jane Find Some Money" and "School 
Monttiors*^ situations involve central characters who differ in their 
sensitivity to mordlly hazardous sitiiations. In Story 1, for example, 
Jane is more sensitive to the moral hazard of the situation than is Alice. 

The questions are designed to promote discussion of the moral 
features of the situation. Such discussions can be conducted in 
small-group situations or in dialogues between teacher and students. A 
clue to the ^moral sensitivity* of students is the degree to which they 
regard such situations as serious- 

■ Recent studies by Elliot Turiel (l975, pp. 7-37) suggest that 
Kohlberg might be mistaken in his claim that stage Vand 2 students are 
not capable of recc^niziiig morally hazardous situations. Turiel claims 
that many elementary school children can, in fact, distinguish between 
social conoentionat rules (€.g., concerning punctuality, courtesy* ete.) 
and moral rules (e.g.t concerning avoidance of harm to others, etc.) It is 
too early to tell whether or notXTurieFs research will lead to a 
redefinition of Kohiberg.*s stages 1 and 2. However, Turiel's work 
sugfgests that younger students are susceptible at leasts to acquisition of 
rudimentary elementa of the moral point^of-view. 

It is assumed by Wilso^ Selman (1971, pp. 1721^1734), and others 
that an important component of moral, as well as other forms of social 
judgment is the ability to recognize that others have feelings, 
viewpoints, and intcrestH that may differ from one's own. Selman refers 
to the different mys in which children understand human subjects and 
social relations as social- perspective taking. .Wilsoacalts the ability to 
know w?hat others are feeling and what their interests are BMP, or 
empathy. Kohlberg assumes that certain levels of role-taking ability 
are necessary for the attainment of thvi various stages of 'moral 
reasoning. Clearly, role-taking ability is an Important component of 
social studies ^knowing, * as well as moral thought. 

Peter McPhai] (1972) has presented materials and activities to help 
students take the perspective of others in the Schools Council Moral 
.Education Curriculum Project kit called In Other People's Shoes- His 
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approach involves the presentation of conflict situations such as the 
following in the form of picture-text cards: ^ 

ft SITUATION 49 % 
The following advertisement appears in ^our local newspaper. ^ 

Qui^t younglman of 19, apprenticed at JX Plastics, requires 
accommodation. Own room pr^fjprred but would like to take 
hif meaJs with the family. Away some weekends. Write 
Andrew Jonea, Box 65. * 

Vour family has been thinking of letting a room as there are now 
only yourself and your parents at home now. Vou answer the 
advertisement and invite him to call one evening. When he cornea 
you aee that he is coloured. « 

Act out in class, preferably in groups of four, the situation when the 
youn^ man arriyes at your honfe. What would you advice your 
parents to do in this situation? Describe the feelings of the young 
man throughout the interview. Do you think that Andrew shouM 
* ^hava said in the advertisement that he was coloured? ^ 

* E. SITUATIONS! 
Scene in car after a party. - ^ ^ > 

WIFE: (to husband) Did you have to make an exhibition of yourself? 
Why are you alwaya so brash and noisy? , . f 

HUSBAND: (to wife) Vou just cannot bear to see me enjoying 
• mysejf. Vou're^ways silent, gloomy, and depressing. 



Describe wKat you 'imagine has takeo^I^e at the party. Can you 
sympathize with the wife, her husband or both of them? If so, say why. 

Notice that these situations are much more open-ended and less 
explicitly moral than Kohlberg^a dilemmas. Although parts of the 
McPhail project deal with other moraK components* the'/n Other 
People's Shoes kit emphasizes exploration of the feelings, interests, and 
viewpoints ofthe characters in each situation. McPhail suggests three 
main uses of thlse role-taking/playin^ situations. 

1. To ask a student to say, write about, act or role-play what he or 
she would do in the given situation. ' 

2. To ask a student'how he or she would feel *in the other person^s 
shoes* jn that situation and preferably role-play the otlier's part. 

3. Finally* to ask the student involved to state or demonstrate what 
she (or he) in that s^i^ion would really do. / 



. Since Kohlbci^ and Fenton among others have exjpfored the 
possibilities of. mcnhfied school organization and new curriculum, in 
combination with moral ditemma discussions, for moral development 
and civt9 education (Fenton, 1975, pp. 41-50)- Stijdent^and teachers in 

" Kohlbergian ''Just^Iommunity Schools*' draw up'a,sclK>ol constitution 
and try to govern themselves according to this constitution, ll/e 
decfaion -making processes of these schools include weekly meeting^in 
which studehts and teachers ^ach have one vote and oppo^unitiesW 
voice their opinions and prcpq^al$ for school gov^r^ance. The civie^ 
education curriculum of these schoob includes units 6nsuch them^ as^ 
The Meaning 'hi Community^ Deciding How to Puntshi$luiebreakers, 
and Choosing Decision* ^Makers, .utilizing ^^ntent. from histo^, 
contemporary society, arid th^ school itself, ^oral reasoning, 
communication skills, self-conc^t development, citizenship skills, ^ 

' well^ds traditional social stucf;es objectives are all efnphasized in the 
ComijAtinity Schools. cone eg^. Clearly Kohlberg has recogniaed, himself, 
_the need for a more comprehensive approach to moral education than 
he proposed easier ' * , i* * - ^ 

CONaiUSlbNS - 
Morality, according to Frknkei^ (1963),- is a social enterprise 
directed to, the regulation of one'd cbnductin matter concerning the 
most crucial interests of oneself and others. At its highest development, 
morality j^roipot^nationat self-ghid&nce in such matters. SocialS 
studies 'has a role fo play in helping, student^ to*become rational,/ 
responsible ana moral citizens. . 

Kohlberg and other developmental psychologists provide a number 
o&^promi3in| insights and procedure? for improvement of moral 
education in social studies^ ifowever, Kohlberg's approach doesn't 

..^xbaii$t the possibilities ior tLjustifiable^and comprehensive program of 
moral education. The work of AVBfi(l978) jat the University of British 
ColumhtCand Cliv^ Beck at th€ Ontario Institute forSStudies in 
Education presents proihtsing approaches drawQifrom normative logic 
and ethics (i-e,j philosophy)-^ The work of John Wilson in motal 
education and Peter McPhall in curriculum and social psychology * 
coiitributes "additional ideas for extending the objectives and 
procedures of moral and soci^J education. Although still have a lot 
to learn ^bout theory, curriculum and jf^earch in moral education^ 
present practice f^lls short cyansiderAbly of what is kno^ already in 
ihis exciting andJmportant field (Cochr^ine & Williams, , 
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Questioning Strategies 
in Social Educatioii: 
Inductive Mode ' ' 

F. Simon 



^Cliiarly thenatureof questions in social education must derive from 
a definition of the relevant social systems. Questioning practices in the 
social education of one country often vary gi^atly from those in* 
another. Even within a single country, as in Canada, the variety, 
pattern and concentiation of questions asked in social education may 
vary considerably. For example, one would expect substantial 
differences between questioning strategies employed by teachers in 
politically more free and jess free countries* Also, within Canada, there 
' probably^ are differences, if not in var4^^ tjien \n pattern and 
concentration of questions required of teacher^jn different provinces, 
school systems* and schools, ^ f 

On^ could say that in a totalitarian society, teachers would ask 
questions which are, politically, "correctly" framed to elicit the "cfjrrect"' 
re^gpons'^s* In Canada, generally, questions asked in social education are 
dii;^ted more at the transmission of social knowledge, the devetopn/ent 
of understanding of the social environrcientr and the development of the 
appropriate predispositions and intellectual skills for critical social 
inquiry. Again, in reference to possible differences across Canada* one 
might find greater use of ^''valuing" questions in some schools than in 
others even in the same center Reasons for this possible difference 
could probably be found in the diverse development of social education*' 
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in various loJ^itiim;^. Fur example, scUools m a system which places a 
heavy emphasis on the transmissidi^ of the "cuUutal heritage** would 
feature questions of the "designative** (who, v^fhat, which, where, wHen^ 
why, how waSi is» and will be) questions. .In another cenfer, where^ for 
example, existing political^ economic, and social issue's are placed under 
critical study^ questions of the normative or ""apprai&ive** (what should 
be), and the "prescriptive type** ^what should be done) would^ 
expectedly receive considerable attention (Downey Research Aasociatea 
Ltd., mbl ^ 

Thp presently evident diverse pressures on social education' in 
Canada do not» as expected, permit any single direction of curriculum 
devolopm en t> Social education teachers are exhorted V> do a^great 
variety of things; teach the social sciences, develop "good** citizens, Jbielp 
students develop "coping" or "life"* skills, teach the cul^ral heritage and 
induce students to ^'appreciate** same, teach world educaUon and 
develop world consctousnoss among students^ teach "current events/ 
The list could be extended considerably but it would be appropriate to 
add two slogans which have recently, become very popular, viz^ 
"Canadian Content** and "back to the basics."* 

What does all this mean to tl^^ social education teachei^? First, it is 
ciiucially important that the teacher not lose direction, throw hisAier 
arms into the air and "work to rule" in some siniple-minded manner. 
The only acceptable response to a greater challenge is to try harder ,t6 
tuHi that challenge. Fov^ne thing, a crucially importat^ things the* 
teacher musbdevelop t^ability to ask questions in a greater variety of 
modes than has^beeirevident in the past. The range of objectives in 
social education hik widened remarl^ably ^n the past ten or fifteen 
>rears, and the teac{ier*s ability to ask questions appropriate to these 
purpoiieSTnust be djveloped and coordinated effecfwely, 

MODELS FOR QtfeSTION SEQUfNaS AND STRATfClB: 
COCNmVE DOMAIN / 

bloom's taxonomy (Bloom, 1956} in the ctsgniiive^om^m Identifies 
several different "levels" of cognitive operations^ as well as objectives 
and question types which correijpond with these levels. The cogniti^ 
operations, as adapted by Sanders (1966) and the present author, and 
example **?^stions^re'ftfl follows; ^ ^ 



RwalL romembi^t, lt\ winch ycai was- * ai^wU ' "I'he ^lutI^^nl h ttykf<l to rocoll 

mortrery / 
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Levfl 

Trunslattdn 
Ik fine* rcworilt 

conv«rUtratU^fonn, 



InterpretaUon 
I nfer^ deduce^ 
illui^trate^ give 

construe, exira]H>lAt&^ 
undcrHtaiviin};. 



Applu'nt ton 
Maktf of. QflapV 
.adopts iktL^z«t oiniiK^y. 
$\^\y\ put mtoairf ru)] 



H intmelatc. cumpar^, 
^nt/ti8t, test, 
investigate, examjno^ 
study* di3s*a**'re*s<)ri 
out* muk^ i*eJ)af «ft 
dUlinguish. 
diecninlnate. 
diffcrcntJAtef »ec 
through, j>enetrn(G, 

Predict^ riyputht'ifi/c, 

ropnd rut^^k^tchr 
formolAte* create, 
mo!d,,Hhrtpe,aUutt*JT<;t 
bukld*mvent, put 
togUher, pic'tUT^, 
ay^l^riuitize* firritiiget 
po^tutaict gcncjahste. 



What (to you $ee in ihii 
Cnftoon? (At^>) Read the 
following story and then dfaw 
a picture tosbow wlyit it i^ay^ 
t AUo> D«fliw the foLLowmi; 
term^t, {Also) R«ad the 
following n<iw^ il«m 4ind then 
tell the da^. in your own 
w>rds*what happened- 

What might hap]}«n if evety 
trad>j)|; natinn always wanttul 
to eii^^y a ttiafartce of trade ' 
surplus? tAUo) Twu gtiards ^ 
ari^ statidin^t by the L^>in[s' 
van Why? 



(Jtvcn th<* rul^a for ^ 
patlmmcntary proceUute* bow 
wvuMyifOo/K^tki2ea model 
parliament for 4^ur ^hcoT? 
iAtiii) Given these rules for 
industrial location, wbieh of 
th^ folio win];; liTcations would 
he hbt for a prt^po^ed te^itik 

fflCt^'? . 



What LAth(?author':i poLitJCltl 
bias in tbi» article? hxhe 
nuthor'fl urgumcni losuwl? la 
It enipiTfcaily w«n supported'^ 
Are his conclusions vatid?^ 
lAlso^ l^t us study otir ittimt 
model ]>arliament^to see how' 
we can improve our 
performance the next time. 



Here are some choices for your 
e^isnyassigtrment: U) 
fCnnadian lifestyhwiien 
<rilw'eils run dry. (2) Canadmu 
identity in the year 2OO0. 
A hifttory'of alocal 
organiiationof iit^titutionn 



The sludeni is a$ked to . 
identify <^ontfnt in a 
commumcativnt bat in a< 
different form Transhtion 
also iiicluueft pafaphrfu^ng^ 
"Say in your own wojd**" ^ 



From aiiobsejvation of <9ne or 
more pheaomena^ the student 
isasked to draw (ustutlly) a 
relatively obvious inference 
This-Jevel of cognitive 
o]ieration U differeijt from 
traodfation m thaf it recjuirefi 
itnderstanditi/; of a 
relationship, rather tluin only 
a,ehaiige in the form of d 
communicatrou. 

At thi& level the student 
asked to recall information^ 
idi^ntify rel^tiot^hips ' 
(understanding)* and apply 
the knowledge and " 
understandings to somen<ivel 
(pjeviouslj^ unencountered) 
sjtuationr ^ote^ again M hat 
apply ifiji knowledge and 
understanding is the point of 
the question. 

Analysis is an advanced tyj^^ 
of applicfcjtion procedur$^ 
rc<iuirin^ knowttrdge. 
umlerstjjnding and use of 
relevant 'conceptJi and 
t>rin^tp[^s. Analysis can he 
seen as a dissccuon 0/ tht* 
partu atid processes 0/ 
toinnutt^t.'ation. Also, itnmy 
be regarded as-appbeittion'^in 
revcr4e*f* * 

Synthesis jsatsoa typeof , 
appUcolton^ hut on^Swbich 
re^iu ires ort^iha U ty. 
Sy(ithci)i$ goes "heyond" the 
rule^ of procedure to t^roduee 
a tmique^ creative product. 
The itthdent's pcrsttnality is 
"built iiilo* the product. 
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argtieJ wtrti^Eit debate, 
measure' opprniM^t 

better-wtjrsfi, 
nght-wrojij; 
vfTiclenv ineffictenl. 
htirmful-beLEJ^ful, 



rannda be Wnntd? Thi ^ 

rtniinol'^ SlC^(jM''|(jnk/i}0(r 
\k removcct frfjm >ch<}<j| 



At tbisfiruil liMel'jf 
applkntto^, as weM, tbe 
Muilo^t is invited to exhibit 

tho rcspun&e tu the normativ^j 
"vahie^queaUons, Th*se 

should he backed up how^Ver^ 
by th* use of rolevani 
knuwlcdge^ understandtog. 
applkalior; of relevant 
concepts and Ana^-sis, 
prmclpl^S} and synth^sU 
fttrganlzation). 



There is much more to this taxonomy than what first meeU the eye. 
To begin^.a taxonomy {Requires by definition all abilities and processes 
beiow a given *'Ievei*' or form. At the interpretation level, one must 
have the required information and understandings by which to identify 
appropriate relationships. Consider a Westbound train arriving in 
Jasper, Alberta and there taking on another diesel power unit One can 
see the meaning of this only when certain knowledge (e.g., approaching 
mountainous terrain), and Understandings^ (e.g. ^ more power needed to 
overcome gravity) are available. Again, w^en a student is askecF a 
question at the analysis level an appropriate response requires 
pertinent kno^^ledge, understandings applicative skills obtained at 
* low^r" levels of mental operations. It/ follows, thbn, that question 
sequences in the cognitive domain demand a teJ^er*s serious attention 
to (1) the taxonomic level of question he/she is asking, and (2) whether 
or not lower order, prerequisite knowtedge/understanding/skills were 
previously achieved. U is quite alright, and even necessary on occasion^ 
however, to ask a high-order question for a particular purpose, for 
example, as a topic or ohjf^ct of study (should Quebec withdraw from 
Confederation?) ' 

The various levels of taxonomy can be subdivided in dff^iifFent ways 
to make further observations about the use of questions in social 
educa'tioh. Tor example, we can see m the taxonomy three major levels: 
knowledge, understanding, and ^'higher order" or application levels. An 
implication seeing clear, learning requires the examination of questions 
which require acquisition . of knowledge, of understandings, skills, and 
applications of these. We would have no difficulty, as teachers, in 
agreeing on this observation, ^ut disagreement begins when we are 
asked il Ytch levels shoul<j receive how much attention. Should the 
knowledge (memorisation) level receive most attention? How much? 
When? Why? What about the comprehension levels\translation, 
interpretation)? Should they receive 20^^ of total time? ^0%7 75%? 
What about the application levels of guestjons (application, analysts. 
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synthesis^ *;valuutit)n)? Should they receive^ in total, the lion's share of 
total time in the social education ci&s&room? « ^ , 

There is, of course, no simple answ;er. The rationale and objectives 
for the particular curriculum, unit» mini uni^i or lesson must first be 
formulated. The objectives will then indicate the relative emphases 
desired at the different levels of mental operations. Is the curriculum 
designed to acquire familiarity with son^^aspects of cultural heritage? 
If so, one would expect a heavy empfia^s on knowledge questions. Is 
the unit designed to help students jdevelop their analytic abilities? If 
so, then one could expect a heavy emphasis on knowledge, 
understanding and application of analytic concepts and principles 
(analytic "tools'"). If the rationale for a unit is that students require 
opportunities to m&::e decisions on social issuesi then one would expect 
a heavy empt^^^sis on analytic, synthetic, and evaluative questions. 

- 'Note that the taxonomy can be divided into two baste 
teaching/learning orientations: the past and the future. That isi thp 
knowledge, comprehension, application, and analysis levels relate to 
what is already known and possible to man.^ The synthesis and 
evaluation levels, are directed to the future: the form of a creative 
product cannot be known in advance; neither can an evaluation 
^udgmOQt) on a value question be foreordained in an open society and 
inquiry atmosphere. 

To expand on differences between lower and higher levels of the 
taxonomy, one could summarize som^ of them as follows: 



LOWER LEVELS OF COONITIVE 

Oriemation to the past 
Transmtd^lon otthe cuUitrAl heritage 

Deductive Teachtng/l^eornmg Pruc«s^e's 

Questtone for which anaw«rs or« typically 
known 



mCHER LEVELSOFCOCNITIVE 
OFEHATJONS 

OnentAtion U> the tulure 

Cwalivft/Rvalontiv*/ Policy-^Makinjf 
Endeavor 

'Subject! vt/Nor m ati w 
Djvf^rgttil thin king 

Inductive T«Achif>g/Lcarnnig Proc«s$t!S 

QueAiJon^ for whkV ^ ^ers ar^ typically 
not kikown 



It would tak^ much space to describe and explain these differences 
thoroughly. A brief examination of the comparative orientations, 
however^ should provide a meaningful grasp of them. Questions at 
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Uiwcr levels fuwv aiiswt^rs which nrc usually known in advance by the 
teacher and textbook wrUer^t, and these answers . l.^uld be solicited 
through questions which proceed from the conceptually simple toward 
the more complex, from the geographically n^ar to the more distant, 
from the familiar to the increasingly unfamiliar, and so o;i, ir? the 
learner's experience. The point in alt thia, of course, Is to enhance 
further learnmg by taking advantage of the learner's existing repertoire 
of experience. In other words, questions asking for familiar factual 
knowledge should precede questions asking for tiie understanding of 
particular concep**, and these questions should precede ones which ask 
for ihternattonships among concepts for the purpose of learning a 
principle or arriving at some general jzation(5). In beginning a study of 
a unit on Transportation in Canada, for example, an appropriate 
question sequence in the inductive mode might be as follows (the 
chalkboard could be effectively used in this introductory exercise): 



I Qu^fUon^ Winch Mk ttj Idenitfy Likety Answeni fara, hike», skateWrds^ 

Differeni Typ^s of Transportation boaU* oirplanes. trucks, helicopters^ 



I'roffyif: Dnta Collation (recall of 
knowledge^ Whui kintUof vehicles do we 
tiaemCat|!aryfurtran»purtat[un'^ tn 
Alberta? £]flG where in Canada? 



snowmobile. Unk&, slei|;hr skta. kayak, 
dogsleighj tractoq, motor homea, 
harf!«A) etc. 



U Queittoti& Whi^h Ask tq Define ' 
Unfamihar Termitr 
Process: Defining terms (Knowledge 
acquisition, translating) Does everyone 
know what a unfcycie b? A 
snowmobile' What do we caH vehicles 
which are us«d on land as tvel] e» on 
water? 



Ltkfiy AtKio^^rs: Usually *'Ye$"f btit some 

don't kaow^and"! am notsure^ 
a>xswer9 laay^ on occasion, be expected^ 



Amphibious vehicles* 



\U Questions Whtch Ask for Oroapmg of 
UcTis (Foif'Si ShafUi, 1967) 
Proc^$$. Identifying Relationships 
among elements of data, 
Grouping/Labelling/ Concept Formation 
(interpreting/ Synthesizing) 



Likfty An$a;ers. 

J) Some types are used on land, id the 
wdler^ on ttie watet^ in the air, or in 
8pa<e^ 

2) Some types of vehicles Areu$e<l for 
aport. fttn^ss or pleasure (recreation) 
Examples. 

3) Some types ate used only for work. 
Examples 

i) Some types of vehicles are Used in 
wars. Example*. 

5) Seme "vehicles" are alive, like horses 
and people. Other examples. ^ 

6) Some vehicles are uwd vtry httle. 
Others are used very much Examples. 
T) Some vehicles pollute the air. 
Examples., 

8) Some vehicles require a lot of material 
and tabor to buttd. Eiamples. 



What do some ot these types of 
tran3porta*bn vehicles havo tn comnton? 
Which on« are insome way(s) similar? 
Different** Whichoncscanwegroup 
together? Why? What shall we call 
eachgruup? Do we havo the best name 
for each gjuup? Should we divide some 
Crouiysintoa lumber of subgroups'* 
Why or why not? 
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L^ook Qi xhesa different gro^P^ Are all 
of the (Jiff ertiit type* t>f vehicles phc^d 
in ^he coueci w "mo^t' correct 
categories? Should any of tlieiypufiof 
vohkles be moved? Ifa*>,why? Has ' 
any cAtejfory been t^n out? Canyon 
think (if othcn^? 



Stttw Lik^iy Labels /or Grottps 
liSnd Vehicles 
Wftter Vehrde-t 
Snow Vehicles 
Air Vehicles 
Amphibiotts Vehicles 
ileCfealiou Vehicliis ^ t 
Com nulling Vehicles 

I Public2. Vnvmx^ 
Transport Vehicles' 
tndusirini Vehiclesi 

L Agriculture 2. Mining; 
Gentral 
Military V^hictcj 
F<s^il-Fuel Driven Vehicles 
Animnl/Homan Drawn Vebicl(« 
INjllutitig Vehicles 

(Air, Water, Sojl> 

Pollution 4cale 
Non-Polluting Vehi^:^ 
liesimrce Depleting Vehicles 

L In theconstructionof the vtfhkcle 

2. Operationofthevehicle 
Depletion ^c^lo * , 



IV Questtonn Which Ask fyr 

Frofcs$ Idejuifying Iidnti<>»shjj>s 
Among (he Different 
Catf^gorieVConcepW Underfill ndii^g» 
( I n terpr^tin^/Sy uthesir In g) 

Which types of vehicles are placed ttito 
Ihe largest number of eroups? Smallest 
number of groups? What does il mean 
if the same vehicle is found in many 
categories? Few categories*^ Are there 
- vehjc^cs which are usod by felatfv^jjy few 
people, and reloiively &eltJom, but which 
re<]t}trea great <\cfi\ nsotirccs in 
budd? To operate? Are these vehicles 
also poliutf^rji? Tyoej^ihe'ir product ion 
al»ocQUsepol1ution? A great amoiini*^ 
Utile? K)f plain 



Likely Ani^ft^rs: 

Vthieles found in many categories are 
important or popular, or both. Maybe 
they are cb^np. Some recreation 
vehicles (<r,g„ power boats, trailers, ' 
snowmobiles) are used by relatively few 
people and not very often, but require a 
{{reat deal of reeour^ cs to buitd anil 
operate. Theyaleopolluti^airand 
water, and in sora<* cases destroy and 
damage pTani and animal life^ Their 
inanufacturepOf wood, metal and plastic 
results in much pollution of the 
bJ<«pheVfc (Examples) 

Also, recreation vehicles whtch areuseil 
for »pori anil Htnesii (e.g., shi«^ bicycle^ 
sleigh) are tlie least extensive, ieasi 
demanding of resoura>Si und are usually 
non^polh] ting and damaging to the 
environmeni 



Many other {including unanticipated 
and t}ni(|ue) generalizations can be 
expected. 



This simple example in the inductive model tihpuld help iliuBtrate 
the point made above: th&t queationa asking tpv information and 
definition require methodicai, patient* and comprehensive treatment 
before proceeding with questions that^ in order to answer* require that 
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knowledge base. Tlu^ point is often ''«;ade and well accepted by 
teacliers. (Indeed^ It is so often . made and U well accepted that the 
mqairy process very often stops rigl^t there, at the knowledge- 
dc<iuisition level of mental operations.) 

The following is a summary of the questioning sequence as related 
to the cognitive domain taxonomy. It is noted, ^gain, that in the 
taxonomy, performance at any level assumes performance at all lower 
levels to be necessary beforehand. 



Queslions eltciting exi^tii)};. collecUvc 
of th« dDSs 



BiooniA Taxonomy H-ith Co^nttnti' Domain 
Li'wl t Knowledge 

(Recall of previous learintig» of vehicle typea) 



and dtfferetKeit between/^tmong id«ntiii«d 
v^hjcles^ 

t^wl 6 Synihe$t$ 

OrgonlzaUoti of knowledge. (Impiips 
apphcatioo of certain knowledge/concept^/ 
principles, e,^.^ "We shall |>ul oil vehicles 
whkh are alike in this msnner together.* 
implies some simple anaiynts. e g., "Dn all of 
the vehicles in these categories belong 
logelhtjr? Why or why iwt?*" Implies 
tdetktificatiun ofanticipatc^l and 
unanticipated (novels categories (conceptsl. 

Level S Syothe^tis 

production of major miderst.j'tdtiif;s. laws. 
hypothefie«f nnvel ideas, sUuctureSr 
accounts. sotutton$i, etc. Implies creativity, 
ofigirualEty, discovery. (Se* examples in 
"Liliely Answers" abpve ) 



To carry tlje questioning process further with, let's say, a 
C(>st-benefit study being one of the higher purposes of the activity^ the 
teacher will first havx to ask questions which begin testing the validity 
of the general iz*]ittons drawn. For example: How can we be sUre that 
our concluLJons (generalizations) are correct? Is it certain that 
recreation vehicles are used by relatively few people, and are used 
rather seldom? tf we cannot be certain of this, what would we need to 
know to becomt> certain? 

Clearly, we are now talking about higher-order analytic questions, 
re<iuiring tiie application of certain kinds of knowledge, 
understandings, and skills to test the vaUdtty of getierali£attons. Such 
n test, requiring considerable rigor, may be illustrated by questions 
such as: How did we obtain our information? Is our information 
adequate? Reliable? Why or why not? Is the reasoning by which we 
arrived at our concloston logical? Are there any weaknesses in our, 
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reasoning? If (iiiy, where? Why do you tKfnk they are weaknesses? 
What should be done to comet them? Can these suggestions to correct 
them be carried out? If so, how? IS not, what do thef^e deficiencies 
«mean for the acceptability of our coi^clusions? 

It should he clear that m this analytic process^ we are again asking 
for (1) identification of certain elements in our date» (2) comparing, 
contrasting, dissecting, interpreting and (3) generalizing 
(hypothesizing, predicting, and, empirically, evaluating). 

Assuming the completion of this initial analytic stage of 
questioning, it is now possible to progress into the normative domain, 
i.e.j to the (appraisive) what should be and the (prescnptive) what 
shouLa be done questions (Simon, 1970). For example: **If we have now 
establichejJ^to our ^tisfaction that privately owned recreation vehicles 
are (1) very great in number^ (2) utilize a great amount and yariety of 
resources, <(3) cause a large amount of pl>llution of the biosphere 
ef^pectally in their production, (4) art; in most instances used very little, 
yet (5> requiring enormous other resour es (roadsj shelters, parking 
areas, etc.) which again are used for only & fraction of each year, and so 
on, what.iorja2 problemis) do we see here, if any?" 



herp. if an\'' 



hMllhv ^^nv^^^l^lDt;nt A 1<^1 o( viai^x^. 
HiKlifr co^b for othfrr iind ^^cr^'ice^ 

with tho iiei}{hl>i>n^ 



the iirM\nctum i^ml me of mrc,ttf'rn 



Wa- T^1d!C<tti(t)i Fun \*tidv in oviu'fship 
iff a Tecr^atttm vthtch PunluaUm of 
tecrpnlion vthicl<jvpTovi(ltson*|»l^jvmttn. 

tjiices. (Varuui!( oih^T t.'c<i\vimic find 
-psyditc** benefits J 



muft to an Apprati-tvr Qui'^^tion 

Wt'll, vpry ^(hh\. Wc ii^t* that thoK- nr<? 

HnfrflCA as ^Vf^ll (]i<t>enpfitji rt-niiltinf; from 

ih^ \*ntdv^Xwtii ijiivttlpitwnt^riihip ah<i ikc 

of creatiun vchictes 

I* there itaily any pnjbl«n. iht-n? iilwM 

the prp|<^nt rr^r«nM<m vthidc vit^iatxm 



Ncj^ Yes! Idon'iknow' Tlio hm'fiJs can't 
canvplo^ii thfr dtbb^t'fLtvso the ttiffliehcfLU 
ar*M)H pnibkms Ihil if y<m try t<^^elnov^^ ' 
the (tiftiencrLt^i ytm rcmii\fr th« benf^^U, 



Shift to Pres^rtplivf Qw^tHftt}; 

Hold it now And let s acc where wc aro with Y'^'^ 

thi«. Cnn weaay thm nut ;i]lof yrni tif^U" 

with |>rivalt itwiiershipol' retreat mh 
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(UW J>vt\ )(Hjk at plII of our olhrr 

proUionts jis well us^uhn'^l shmitcl h^s" ,iiid 
^ whM ^huiiUl \vi ditnc'' ^u^sthms^ l>vt'!> List 
\\M'Xti cm the Mnckln^fird 



an iiicIakIuuJ W olKrtvt'J t^wna rttr^rttum 

Y«>. Further identincaiior. of j>rc>1>lom\ 
tiatX fipf»riHfiive/r>r«M^riphv«<|uostju>tt(. Kor 
oxjmpr<- .Shotild the iti^of targe 
aul*nMi!jilert l>* redwed? Shtmlillht* 
t^ivornnietit pbL>e a taic car engines alto ve 
fl cerlairt siie? Should public 
ttatt'itkoriaitcin foeilltie^ t>e mude mure 
iiccef^^hle to j>laceK of \ ork and to 
rocreatuma[ £)rea»? Should tbrr^ he more ' 
rt'sc»rts With necDmmodatHjn for \ta^S* 
numt>er^^ of pe^jple? 



\\'t\ Now, chsh, I i;^><HiLci likeciiohof 

yiW locJnM>sooiie<rf these >hnutd4]ue^(iittis 
to Htndy further, Vou m^iy chm^e t<) Jh^m 
ii> youiM^lf, or in k'^'^M'!' of t^o, three or 
four I^i mo know your deci^tott^ liv 
(iktuctrr^iw 'I'hen. we mu <tiMru^ wjkvs in 
uEtichu'oonn pr<icee<( wiih our research. 



It can be easily seen, of course, that on Bloom's taxonomy these 
appraisive apd prf^scriptive questions occur at th^ ^'highest*" levels of 
cogmtiv;^ operations, it can be just as readily expectedi however, that 
students may go beyond these levels by an examin^^tion of, and possible 
involvementjn, action on the problem^ Such an application would of 
course rC(Ajire yet another cycle of data collection^ classification^ 
analysis, and gene rail zation^ Questions asked in this process would 
necessarily include those which probe the desirability and feasibility of 
voriuus proposed coi^rses of action, by students as ^ell a& other groupsi 
on the should question(s) examined tl970. 1976)- These observations^ 
however, move beyond the limit of the piesent discussion and require 
separate extensive treatment, ^ 
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1 



Helping children team concepts . , , is a fundam^ntaJ purpose of 
schooling, (Weil & Joyce, 1978, p. 29) 

I once began a session with student teachers by writing on the board 
the title of this chapter and the quotation from Marsha Weil and Bruce 
Joyce, ' I made no comment about either title or quotation, and no one 
was curious enough to ask. I then gave my students a task: 

List in your notebook six educational objectives that you believe 
fundamental to a child's schooling. List \n order of preference. B« 
prepared to defend your choices. 

It is interesting to observe student behavior when engaged in such a 
task. Many appear bewildered at the immensity of thinking about 
education in macro terms. Much time is spent in fretful indecision. 
Others appear to treat the task in cavalier fashion and in a few short 
minutes have jotted down what to them is a definitive list. Curiously, 
most end up mth somewhat identical lists both in substance and order 
of preference. The pattern is very similar to the one you see here: 
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L Headmgsktils 

2. Wntmgskilb 

3, Mathematics skills 

^ 4. Thinking skills \ 

5, Knowledge of the Canadiaii identity 

6. Underetandmgofgoodcitiienahip 

I allowed the class to compare choices and debate &t will. Like 
m^y free discussions, this one soon over- heated fr^man assortment'of 
gross misconceptions and misinformation. The "back-to-the-baaics'^ 
movement was foremo&t in many minds. Not only did the traditional 
basics top the; list, they were invariably listed in t^e traditional order. 
Finally, when the debate had subsldefl, I asked bow many had listed 
the Joyce endorsement of concepts. One out of thirty-five had picked 
iL Why> I a&ked^ did everyone ignore Joyce? A sampling of the 
responses to this question is worth recording: 

1. Everyone knows the Three Rs are fundamental to schooling^ 
Certainly, they preempt what Joyce is claiming. 

2. Statementa of the Joyce sort are just educational jargon. I always 
suspect them as being phoney. ' 

3. J think it's probably a fine tlieory, but I don't see it having any 
y value in a classroom situation. 

4. I thought about the statements then concluded 1 didn't 
understand what he was saying. If Td listed it and you asked me 
to defend it, I would have been in trouble. ' 

5< I think most.'ofi us relate to the Three Rs because we remember 
being drilled in them. But bow many of us remember being drilled 
in concepts? Frankly^ Tm not sure what a concept is. 

The one student who chose Ji5yce had an holiest enough answer. 
She confessed she could not think of a sixth entry, and the one on the^ 
board seemed there for the picking. The order^'in which I have listed 
these sample responses is indicative of a shifticig attitude among most 
^bul not all) of the students. Initially, statemehts rejecting Joyce were 
delivered with great authority and little substance^ But the admissions 
noted in 4 and 5 indicate that more and more students were ready to 
concede that they were not well-enough informed to seriously challenge 
Bruce Joyce. Most rejected Joyce be^fause they didn't understand 
Joyce. With this new-found admission of ignorance the class seemed 
prepared to receive instruction in concepts. 

If I may assume that the reader is similar to my students, tlien 
certain goats can be stated for this chapter: Firsts we will begin with 
assuming you have no ^lear understanding of concepts. ' The intend is 

— — - 'm ^ 

^Noonf in nyfliiMthcvuffhttodrpf that concf pt Icarniftg Diightb^ subsumed und«r thinkinKtkilU tAXhon 
tlutt hmvMttiadtni who iiivdf ntood tomtthlngodht nttunotwactQts. 



I 

to provide >oo with uii jiitrodutiioti cuhcepts. It h neither intensive 
nor exhaustive- Seeond, I will argue that concept learning is of ^uch 
fundamental worth that U is the equal of the Three Rs- This ehapter 
supports the Joyce statement, and places it high on any list of 
fundamental goals. Third, tHis chapter i^i^? demonstrate that concepts, 
far from being a theoretical notion, provide the teacher with a very 
powerful and essential teachtn^; strategy- Po\irih> although many 
students may view statements in this chapter as edutrational jargon, I 
will on occasion use educational models and^ educational terms as a 
means of developing a disciplined approach to a complex problem, 

WHAT IS A CONCEPT? 

can begin By asking what is a concept Fraenkel states; 
"Concepts arc mental constructions invented by man to describe the 
characteristics that are common to a number of experiences" (Fraenkel, 
1973, p. 95). For instance, the concept we associate with the word 
^^lei'iur.e" meets tho conditions cited in the definition. In the first place, 
\here is no such thing as ''a leisure,'' It does not exist in the material 
world. It is an abstraction, an idea of the mind^ or as Fraenkel says, "a 
mental construction,*" In the second place, leisure coryures up in our 
minds a "number of experiences" that we identify as 'ieisure-ful,'' Our 
examples »tem from persona) experiences we have had in the real world. 
These exist or did exist. In the third places all these varied experiences 
4 must have some "characteristics that are common" to what we mean by 
leisure. Failure to identify tlie ')asic attriljutes of a concept invites 
failure to understand What is being argued. Discussion soon 
deteriorates because of fundamental misconception of the concept on 
whicK discussion centres. 

. ,L^t us continue to use leisure as an example of a concept. I often 
begin l>y asking a group to identifv specific experiences that individuals 
j'n the group consider leisure>-ful, ' I try to collect as many of these on 
whatever board space is available. Here is a sampling of what I received 
on such occasion: jogging at 6 a,m> (2), dining out at a posh 
Restaurant (17), reading a detective story (11)^ watching the hite-late 
show (4), playing chess (1), so,ikin^ up the sun on a sandy beach (23), 
fishing on the French River (7), a nap after \un* a 00), cooking a 
gourmet meal (3), just being alone wiih myself t26), cross-country 
skiing (1,3), playing solitaire (12), cultivating my garden (23), knitting 
(3), This group consisted of 10 men and 23 women. Each member was 
asked to review the recorded lei^are experiences and to indicate which 
ones he or she could accept as p^onally leisure-ful* For instance, 
Jogging at six in the morning, was considered leisure-ful by only 2 out of 
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33i and from the expressions an some faces, several af the dissenters 
must have t^iought the two early birds a bit nutty. In any case, it was 
obvious we did not all agree as to what we perceived as leisure*. This 
does not destroy the concept, providinjg we can agree on the eBsential 
attributes of what is meant by leisure. This group identified three 
essential conditions: , 

1. To be leisure-fxil the experience must'be enjoyable and satisfying. 

2. To be leisyre-ful the experiejice must release or free one from 
tensions of the work-a-day w€rld. 

3. To be ]eis\]re-f\]t the experience must be an off-the-job sitxiationj 
no matter how pleasurable oyr job experience may be. 

As long as the discussion of Jeisxire met these agreed-upon 
conditions^ itdeserved the attention-and respect of the group. But even- 
so, it was unmistakably dear that the perceptions of individual 
members on this subject wer^ as varied as their individual backgrounds. 

I reminded the group that while recording examples of leisure, I 
occasionally rejected an example as not sufficiently specific to be 
life-like. For instance, to suggest "hobby" is to suggest something that 
does not, in itself, exist. Actual hobbies, such as stamp collecting, do 
exist. But hobby, like leisure, is an abstraction, a mental construe tion, 
and as such is a concept Since it sul^umes under leisure, we can speak^ 
of it as a subordinate concept. This is an important characteristic of 
concepts, and suggests that concepts are part of a hierarchy that 
includes tower-order concepts (subordinate) and higher-order concepts 
(supraordinate). With this in mind I asked the studenU to organize 
these random experiences around such subordin^te-conceptr as hobby. 
This task created considerable disipute, but here is what was agreed 
upon: 



HOBBV 


SPORT 


' 7 — 

ENTERTAINMENT 


INACTIVITIES 


knitting 
gardening 
cooking 
ches8 


tennis 
skiing 
fishing 
JOgBing 


late late movies 
solitaire 
reading 
ehcss 
eating oui 


nfipping 
sunhnthing 
.being i^n^ 
watching TV 



. As yOu will observe, there was some question as to the appropriate 
category for certain experiences. Even wheii the essential attributes of 
the category concept were identifiejir the group could not resolve the 
question and ended up putting samc^ experiences in two categories. 
Clearly, experiences can be classified in many ways. You may have also 
observed that there was trouble finding an appropriate label for a 
"wanting"to-silr-<»n-^your-bac^side-and-do-nothing" category. At 
about this time it occurred to somecne that besides these conventional 




^ Teovhtn^ Conc^^ts m Sociqt Studios 

aubordiryite ^>ncept8, why not classify according to sex? The two 
oirganizhig concepts would be mole and female. This proved soinetbing 
of a breakthrough/ for it spawned a series of liypotheses as to new 
classification systems. Here are two examples: 

If our group had been made up of kids, teenagers, youz)g adults and senior 
citiien^, then we coutd have uiicd aseriesof ag« leveb as categories. 
If our group had been made up ot various ethnic groups, then we could 
have used a series of ethnic classifications. 0 

To this p^int I have tried to respond to the query: what is a 
concept? I began with a definition and applied it to a particular 
^concept. But before leaving this definitional phase, I would draw your 
attention to one additional phrase Tn the Fraenkel defmitioo. It is the 
expression ^'invented by man." As far as we know% there is no other 
creature'on this earth that has the capacity to invent conceptuar 
thought. It is, in effect, the premier distinction between being mere 
animal and being human. To use the mind beyond the repetitions of a 
parrot requires mental constructions that allow us to organize the 
experiences of Jife into very powerful^thought forms. 1 will not at this 
time attempt to press this point. Suffice it to note that it is a vital 
component of the Fraenkel deftnitiont and if 'ffhM I have said has 
validity, then we are indeed examining a process, that is a very 
fundamental condition of our evolution as man^ And if this is so, then 
one might well argue that "helping children Jearn concepts , . , is a 
fundamental purpose of schooling."* ' . 

INSUMAMRY , 

Much of what I have tried to say can be summarized in the following 
statements: 

1. Concepts are abstractions, and as such eni^ble the learner to 
extend his thoughts beyond the concrete level. 

2. Concepts are not words^ although word-symbols are used to 
identify the concept. ^ 

3. Concepts are organizers enabling the learners to select and pattern? 
diverse material. f 

4. Concepts are experientially based, since one's av^reness of them is 
conditioned by one's experiences. Thus the knowledge of a 
concept varies from person to person. ' 

5. Concepts are hierarchical in nature and are most effectively 
understood in conjunction with their subordinate concepts and 
supraordinaje concepts. . / 



— ■ ^ 

Ihumind set and idtnUne|f«Jas«irKJtti<Wv«ttma Lhatirt nnUulKirduiutt t^ltj^uTf^bfanutdc atittturifJint 
mental tt«P 
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6. Concept teaming; nmU to be s^^sUmatic to be effective* The 
critical attributes must be identified and applied. 

7. Concepts can be applied to new situations as these are 
encountered, * 

8. Concepts are essential to most modes of inquiry, enabling the 
enquirer ta analyze and hypothesize. 



A TEACHER WHO DOES NOT TEACH CONa^TUAlLY 

Now that you have been introduced to concepts, it might be useful 
to apply what you have leatned to actual teaching actuations. The 
lesson transcript which you will now read is an'edi^e^ version of^a 
lesson observed by researchers and is/ound m Ar HodgeU's book 
WhatCuUurel What Heritage^ {Hqdgetts, 1968,pp.47^8), 

The boll ^oes ta start classes and the teacher <I ^Ul ief«r to him as 
M^. While) with'his ihumU in the pages of the textboolt* says: 

"On Tues<lay^ we took the atofy of a fdmous-explorer. Who waa 
. this?'* ^ ^ ^ ft ^ 

■I ■ ^ 

(A number of h^indft ^o up eitthttsJasdcaliy.) «^ 

"WhoWftflit? Joan." ^ ^ ' ^ 

"/Jsnthony Henday." ^ \ _ ^ 

"'Sjiat^s right . . . Now, what did we &ay was Headay*s ureaiest 
achievement?** * , 

^ *'Hendny'j6 expluiatio^s to<ik him to tlie forks .iho Sftskfttchevo^K" 
* (Strftight out of the *ext(>ook,) ^ . t " 

"That's right. What elseV^o^a, again." ^ ^ 

"He was a bold,s£rva»il of the Companyt" (again, the textbook.) 

nVhat Company?** * ' . * ^ 

""The Hudson^s Bay Company," * * , 

(This questToii-and -answer^ review continued for about eight " 

minutes.) ■ ' ■ 

"Now for today we are to read pages 275-281. Now, Caroline, what 

tiie Chapter afl about?** ftoanswerV " ^ * 

"What h ("he title of the Chapter?" * g 

Tonflietcjn the Ohio Frontier." ^ ' , 

{This m.nnn^r r>f c|Uestton and answer continued for most of the class ^ 
period). , ' 

$ Before proceeding further, 1 should make it clear that what 1 say ^ 
about Mr. White's, teaching methods 19 no reflection on integrity as 
a person. There is much mare to b^ing a teacher than the teaching) 
methods one usef}, Tn the LranscrVpt there is evfden^ that he is 
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well-ffieaning, const lent iou$», and very wetl-ltked by hrs stiide^U. 
Hovvevjer, my concern at this time is not how much ha b liked or how 
hard he tries. The issiAe is this: what levels of thought (teaming) are' 
being systematicaUy developed by the teacher? And, how meatungfu] 
are they to the student as ^ preparatiorvfor real life? 

Although the pi^ceding transcript ;s but a smalt portion of Mr 
White'3 tesson, his method of teaching is highly visible. He poses 
questions that follow the narrative of ^he textbook; students respond by 
reciting the appropriate, passage frcmi the textbook. This tedious 
question-and-ansv^er r^ine continues until the chapter has-been 
covered. Essentially, there i$ but one level of learning ^ straight 
memory tecalh There is no allowance for "other** answers; no time for 
student discussion> reflection or initiative. 

How dc|trept^ble is this level of intellectual development aa a 
preparation for real lifeV Many students (dnd teachers) find it both 
comforting and satisfying: comforting to know that there are 
indisputable right answers; satfsfying, that answers are. easily" accessible 
in a single book. For this corpus of irrefutable certaii^ties serves a v6ry 
im}77)rtant role in the student's development. Student success at school 
rcttiy depend on having the right answers when calt^d upon in class or . 
when writing test papers. Promotion to the next grade may ultimately 
rest on remembering what was Henday's greatest achievement Thus if 
succeeding flt school is a prerequisite to succeeding in real life^ we.have 
a comforting^and satisfying formula for success. 

Unfc^tuna^ly, while offering the student success in school, this 
level of information processing offers him very little assurance of 
.success in real Uil. Continuous drilling and memorizing of .toxt-bOok 
facU stagnates intellectual growth, and t|ie knowledge atxiuired has 
very little application to real life situations. Of courre* if over the ^ 
summer holiday people keep coming up and asking: "What was 
Henday's great^t achievement?*" you have the answer. If this happens „ 
frequently so that you repeatedly need to recall this gem of 
information, you wilt find it very useful and will continue to keep it in 
mind. But you know as well as J that no one, absolutely no one, will ask 
you that question or^any of the hundreds of other questions that were 
asked in class. Henday and his forf^s appear ''academic*' and fall into 
limbo. According to Northrup Frye, there is evidence that what is 
learned in this manner during the school year leaves but a faint residue 
in the mind by the following September (Frye, 1962, p. 111). 

Briefly* 1 would like to compare Mr^ Whitens method ^of teaching 
with the methods I attempted in the group discussion on leisure. .A t^t ho 
outset, our mef-hods were* rather similar. Mr. White collected "facts" m 
textbook order, while ^ was coUect^ig '"eitperiences" on the board in 
random disorder. In both cases there were ''right*' answers: his found in 
the textbook, mine, in the personal experiences of'individualsjn the 
group. But here the similanty ends, for unlike Mr. Whitti I did nnot 
collect data as an end in itself. I needed a body of evidence in order to 
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demonstrate how doUi can be organized and patterned around tonceptd 
from which students might mitiate a variety of relationships and 
hypotheses. These processes do not come packaged in a book. They are 
the mventions of the moment as students expand thought beyond the 
initial recaU stage^ To do this effectively require'^ skills in abstract 
thinking. Thr ^rning of these stkills we identify as concept attainment 
and deveJopn.wnt. If Mr. White had paused to ask his students the 
meaning of words such as frontier or forks, he might have received a 
disturbing variety of misconceptions. 

A'TEACHER WHO TEACHES CONCEPTUAllV 

Here is a transcript of a lesson taught a Grade 7 class. The textbook 
and the material are the same. As before, much of the discussion has 
been omitted. 

Miss Black: Class, yesterday wc ^noled Henday^s greatest 
achievement was his' e:tploratian to the forks of the 
Saskatchewan River. Why would thi^ be considered a great 
achievement? . . . Joan? 

Joan: I don't know. It*s just what the textsays^ ^ 

Miss Htacki I sec ... are others having the same problem? (several 
hands) O.K. CJoss, what is the key word here it we are to 
iinderstand the importance of the diaciivery? 

Jim; Well, it T*^ust have something to do withit being a forks. 

Miss Bhcki O.K. Jim. Come up and point out the forks onlhe 
Sitskatchewan. fTearhers pulls down a wall map i.e.. Figure 1. 
Jim points to the spot marked #3.) 

Mias Biach: Jim^ why did you pick that spot^ .... Why not this 
spot? (Teacl^er poi nts to tlie spot marked ^ 1 .) 

Ji/n: Well, yea, I guess r<i call that a forks, too- 

Miss Btnck: But Ji^^ the forks on the Saskatchewan is one specific 
location. How are we to decide which oj^e is the forks? 

(No answer from Jim.) 

Miss Black: Class^ what we need is soirte rule or definition of forks 
which will help us decide which of these is the forks* 

Anne: TdonH know the defitiition, but ] can tell yoti which one of the 
two is the forks on the Saskatchewan. This spot (points to tt^) 
is the forks on the Saskatchewan because the other spot {til) is 
' the forks on the South Saskatchewan. Right? ^ 

Miss Black', That's an important distinction biit we stitl need to 
define what a forks is so we can say such river junctions as 
these (points to #4 and U5) are not forks Yes, George? 

Georgei 1 see the difference in the size of the rivers. The S]>ots you've 
ntst pointed to are where lihle rivers Join the main stream. 
The spot Jim chose is where the main stream splits up and 
there isn't a main stream anymore. The two branches formed 
from the split are what is called the forks ... or rather the spot 
where the split takes place is the forks . * « * ' 

Aff>^ Bt(Kk: That*s good, hut how can you tell from the map that the 
main stream spJits up at this point? 
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Gcorg^: 'rhat*s easy. According to the map that*s where the 
Saskatchewan River enCj and splits up into the North and 
South Saskatchewan branches. 

Miss Bhck: Well suppose those branches had been named the 
Buffalo and &lk Rivers. If we apply George*!^ rule will it still be 
the forks? 

Jean: Yes, 1 thmk it would still be the forks ... if the name of the 
main stream is no longer used that means the main stream 
ceases to eitist .... It really doesn't matter what names you 
give the branches. 

Miss Bhck: Good. One more check. Jim said this location (point 
ffl) is also a forks and Anne named it the fork^ on the South 
Saskatchewfin. Are Jim and Anne correct? 

Bob: Not according to Georige's rule. The Bed Deer k only a 
tributary joining the main stream. 

Miss Btack: Very good. Now back to my original question Keep 

in mind that we know Henday*s task was to locate the best 
possible spot for a fur post and that furs are transported by 
water. Try again, Joan? 

Joan: What was the question ? 

In this second lesson we observe a teacher more concerned with 
ideas than with memorizing facts. Unlike Mr. who diligently 

peraistfl in having his students memorize the chapter* Miss Black 
approaches the material selectively, singling out a few key questions for 
review. It appears she did not anticipate the difficulty encountered lit 
her first question, l^ut having recognized the problemi she took steps \o 
cope with it. 

As already discussed, it is not enough simply to recite concept words 
such as "forks." Forks represents a mental construction that exists only 
in the mind until we^ry to identify instances of it in tho real world. As 
a niental construction, or concepts it must have certain speoific 
attributes that separate it from all other forms oA junction or 
intersection. While Mr. White's students proceed to memorize the 
concept word. Miss Black hus her class examine the'nature of the forks 
concept. By doing so she deepens awareness of the concept and equips 
them with an investigative tool that has application to many future 
situations. As you will have observed, she uses only one experience, 
that of the Saskatchewan River. But with this evidence, studei^ts are 
pressed to establish ^ rule governing forks. This rule contains the 
essential attributes of the concept, and is used to test the Jigitamacy of 
other river junctions as possible forks. 

Continued application of a concept Is important to a student's 
increased understanding of the concept. ^Furthermore^ once a 
conceptual tool is mastered^ the complexity of analyzing new materials 
is greatly reduced by its applicaitioii. But there are complications. 
Notice that Miss Black, in order to have her class successfully apply the 
forlcs concept to the question *'Wliy was Henday's exploration to the 
forks of the Saskatchewan one of his greatest achievements?" briefly 
reminded them of certain historical realities. This suggests that a 
successful application of a concept necessitates knowing the 
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cirCUtnsU^ncCH which Hitrroiind ihc cvenL In addition, the passage of 
time places eve^^ts tn an historical context where the very attributes of 
the concept may not be those we accept today. The attributes of 
concepts such as socialism and imperialism have shifted markedly over 
time. Consequently, if a teacher strives for an accurate reconstruction 
of historical events, considerable attention ought to be spent in 
understanding a concept as it was underi^tood by the people of that 
time. 

A T£ACriER WHO ITACHES CONCEPTS 

A third teacher, Mr. Green, is committed to the Joyce proposition 
that concepts are fundamental agents t>f learning. His chief criticisni of 
Misa Black is that her approach to concepts \b too casual Unlike Miss 
Black, he wilt plan entire lessons around teaching a Concept if he 
believes the concept warrants it Again, we have a Grade 7 class dealing 
with the same material from the same textbook* 

Mr. Green: Clas^r we read in the te^t that Henday's greatest 
achievement was finding the forks of the Saskatchev/jtn River. 
The importance of a forks will come up several times in ^his 
course Offhandi I can think of two — the forks on the OhtOi and 
the forks on the Thames* My point is this: if the forks keeps ^ 
, coming up as an impoEtant factor in the history of a region> 
~ then I d iike lo make st-re right now that we all know what a 
forks is ... . How^ ipiiany. think they know already? (several 
hands) 0. K. Give me examples of a fork or forks. 

{One boy thoughtof a pitch fork; a girl suggested a tuning fork; 
a third student identified the fork on a bicycle; and a quiet lad 
who pit^^h^d for the school baseball team broke silence (o 
mention a fork balL)^ 

Mr. Green: I notice you all play it safe by picking examples that have 
" the word "fork'' In the name- Also, is it not curious that Jack 
should think of pitch forks while Alice thinks of tuning forks? 

Aiice: Not really. After all Tm taking music so Vm familiar with 
Uming forbs, and since Jack^comes from a farm, he probably 
pitches a lot of whatever you pitch with a pitch fork, 

Mr. Green: So your choices vary according to your experiences or 
backgrounds. But even though you've identified several 
so-caJled forks, we still don't know what makes a fork a fork. 

Tony: It's the spot where something branches off in two direct! Qns- 

Mr Green: Let's use Tony's definition. I have several Hash cards 
that are marked 'Ves'* or "no'* depending on whelher or not a 
fork is observable- (Shows card marked Figure 2.) "As you can 
sec, it's a yes card. Try counting up the number of forks you 
can see. (Responses range from one to seven.) 

Mr. Green: feet's not argue who is right and who is wrong. Here, look 
at this card. (Shows Figure 3.) How many forks can you count 
this time? 

(General agreement there are two forks.) 

Mr. Green: Jerry^ how did you decide on two? 

Jerry: Thfg one's easy. There are two places where it branches out, so 
we have two forks. 
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Figure 2 



Mr. Creen: Then, observe this card. (Shows Figure 4*} Please note 
ifft a nocard. {general connisfon) 

0. K. Til put these two cards (Flgutes 3 and 4) side by side, 
Mov^ Into your ^roupSt See if you can/^omeup with asolutioitt 

(Several minutes elapse before a groflp leader raises his hand.) 

Ghup tcader: The way we figure it, whejre the ^arnit**" branch out the 
n ^In trunk still continues* It is not a fork because the main 
trunk does not split up. But in the case of the "lega" the main 
trcnk does bease or splits up to forui two branches. This is a 
true forkf not observable in Figure 4. 




Figure 3 Figure 4 
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As a further iesi Mr. Green showed several unmarked flash cards in ^ 
* random order (Figures 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11). Analysis of these cards ' 
further refined stude 1 awareness of the forks c^Ho^pt The following 
attributes were considered essential in order to bai^ a true forks: 

L It is a junction point (supraordinate concept)* 

2. The main trunk divides into branches of two or more* 

3* The angle of the branching is V shaped or Y shaped (T or X 
junctions are not acceptable)* 




Figure? Figures 
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figures 




Figure lO 



Figure 11 



The teacher then required the class to write these attributes 
into a definition, or rule; A fork or forks is a junction where 
the main trunk divides up into two cr more branches of V 
migles. 

Mr Green then reminded the class of examples of forks that they 
had given earlier in the lesson. As each of these examples was recalled^ 
the definition was applied to see if it met the test of a *'true" forks. As a 
further api)lication of the concept, Mr. Green wrote out a list of 
locations with the woird fork in them. Using atlases, the class was 
instructed to locate each location^ and^ more important^ to determine if 
each met the required conditions of a fork. 
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S{>anieib Pork^. Ut^h (Jmnd V\ttktt DXT. ' Porka on the Thame^t Ont, 
American Forks ^tAh Nelson Porks, B.C. * Porks en the SodkAtchewati 
^ Gaspereau Forks. M.R 'Forks of tho OhlQ^ 

— _ — l-Thw^*-<^f*^m4'^^omtn«nitlefi(-tH*r€fofe nw6i map^ ill iwHdentjfy thenrty 

Potlowing exercise^ Mr* Green returned to the statement in the 
textbook that identified the Forks on the Saskatchewan as a major 
discovery by the explorer Henday. 

You have now observed three different reviews of the same content 
Mr. White's probably took some eight minutes; Miss Black*^ fifteen; 
and Mr. Green made an entire forty minute lesson out of it. As 
mentioned earlier, Mr* White's. lesson' was part of a study by A. B. 
Hodgetts published in 1968. In his report he classified White's teaching 
as the ^'assignment** method. Of the 847 teachers observed, more than 
haif of them were uiing the assignment method exclusively (p* 46). The 
Black transcript is a fairly accurate description of her day-to-day 
teaching method. Hodgetts' researchers never actually observed Miss 
Black, 'but her teaching methods would probably have placed her in the 
top-crated category, described in the report as the "Tdeal dialogue." 
Hodgetts placed only 7% of the 847 teachers in this group (p. 53). 
Much of the difference is to be found in the lesson's level of conceptual 
thought. Mr White's teaching denies any opportunity for his students 
to conceptualize; Miss Black skillfully involves her class in a conceptual 
focus that is more demanding than remembering textbook facts. 

And where does this leave Mr* Green?'clnterestinglyi Hodgetts.does 
not have a category for him* This can be explained by the fact that in 
the mid-sixties teachers did not stress a skills approach to teaching. 1 
suspect most of us prefer Miss Black's approach to teaching concepts 
rather than that of Mr. Green. One is inclined to wonder when, if ever, 
he gets around to teaching history. Of course, it is human to examine 
new methocte^with great suspicion, but perhaps these suspicions are not 
without tause. Does a low-level concept such as forks deserve all this 
attention? Is not Miss Black's treatment adequate? And yet, even if we 
conclude that in this instance the concept was not worth the attention 
lavished upon it, the basic educational premises that Mr« Green 
espouses have wide support in contemporary educational literature. A 
few brief quotations are indicative of this support* 

Concepts enable (the learner) to simplify and organic our 
environment and to communicate efficiently with others. 

(Martorelta^ 1972^ p. 2) 
Conceptualization is amotig the most basic of all sklUe. SchooU 
ought to see that students acquire knowledge in a form that enables 
them t<) retain, revise, and enlarge upon what they have learned. 

' (FaiM977) 

Much, if not moat, of the interaction between an indi^1dual * > . and 
hifl environment involves dealing with classee or categories of thinga 
rather than with unique events, - 

(Bourne, 19^ p. 2) 
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Despite the lurg« difrcrf^nce in fevoJ of understanding, concepts are 
fundamental flgenta of thought for human beings from «arly 
chjidbood tbfough aduHhood. 

(Klausineier et al., 1974, p. 1) 

The casu al presents ticn m which th« child eitcountera anoxample of 

the concept every levt days Ts~ boUnd K^"bff^ie5S~effect1ve"than- a 
presentation in which the examples ar« massed together. 

{Engelmam 196d» p. 28) 

Given the endorsement of tbesa scbalarly wrtters* perhaps we should 
not dismiss Mr. Green and his flash cards too lightly. Indeed, a proper 
appraisal suggests that be and Miss Black be measured by the same 
yardstick used to assess Mr. White. At that time we asked these 
questions: what levels of thought (learning) are being systematically 
deveiO(/cd by the teacher? And* how meaningful are they to the student 
as a preparation for real life? 

In answer to the first question, it is clear from a reading of the 
transcripts that Miss Btack and Mr. Green engage students in thinking 
thoughts welt beyond recall of memori^Eed data. Some random 
samplings from the Green transcript will attest to thi?. He asked for 
recall (Name examples of a fork.); interpretation (Compare Figure 2 
with Figure S); application (Test your comprehension of forks by 
identifying uronarked cards.); analysis (Using attributes as criteria, 
check the validity of various place-names.); Jiynthesis (Put it all 
together in a defmition.). As to tl\e need for a systematic development 
of these skills, the two transcripts reveal a difference of opinion. Miss 
Black's approach is incidental; her strategies invented on the spot to 
meet the occasion. By contrast, Mr. Green's lesson is designed with 
skills teaching foremost in mind, and is a total immersion in concept 
learning. According to the Engelmaim quotation^ a "casual~pre$entetion 
(of concept teaching) ... is bound to be less effective than a 
presentation tn which the O^amptes are massed together." Dr. 
Engelmann would encourage us to look further in the direction of a 
systematic Wid concentrated approach to effective concept teadhing. 

But before considering any move inthatdirectionfWe must examine 
the second question: How meaningful are thinking (conceptual) skills in 
pr^eparing students for real life? You will recall that memorizing a 
textbook was not considered meaningful to real life situations since 
such facts rarely had application and soon fell into disuse. Skills are not 
like^that, SkillSt once the basic elements are mastered, are meant to be 
applied over and over until they become an unforgettable part of you. 
Conceptual skills, when e^eetively mastered, allow us to organize 
thought, to dissect it, to apply it to new and differejit situations, and to 
re-align it into new inventions. This applies not Just to a forks or other 
classroom learning, but to any thought-provoking situation in the 
outside world. Application is infinite. Conceptual skill in thinking ts not 
just meaningful, it Is an indispensable condition of maturity. And that 
is why the Joyce dictum; '^Helping children learn concepts ... is a 
fundamental purpose of schooling^ deserves preeminence as a teaching 
objective. 
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A CONCEPT AHAINMENT * MODtt 

There are several modeJs that can be* used to tearh concept 
attainment. Variables, such aa time, importance of the concept, student 
attitudes* etc, often determine choice of model. One of the simplest has 
students memorize ready-made definitions of the concept, after which 
opportunities are given to a^ply the concept to their studies. It^is 
concise and to the point. But when confronted with a concept of some 
complexity or of importance to the course of study, inductive methods 
are probably more effective because of the high concentration level of 
student invoWement. By using flash cards Mr. Green demonstrated an 
inductive method which engaged his stui^ents in concept attainment 
But although his methods were most innovative^ they failed to 
systematically define a model tJiat we might adapt to our own lessons. 
To correct this omission, 1 will engage you in exercises that will 
demonstrate the design features of an inductive model to concept 
attainment ' 

The model first requires the teacher to tdetitify the concept by 
name. But in this exercise the teacher provides the class with a 
mythicaU name. The name is **Damon'."/ The examples and 
non-exdmples are paired for comparison purposes. As with Mr. GreenJ^s 
flash cardSr the task is to identify a condition in the example that is not 
observable in the matching non-example. Fot the sake of sinriplicity, 
students are told that damon has onlyt om essential attribute. 
Consequently, if the potential attribute is ooservable in both partsof a 
matching pair, then it must be eliminated as the attribute we3ek. 
Materials used were 3&mm slides^ A verbal description of the sfi^es is 
provided. 



WHAT IS A DAMON? 


EXAMPLE ONE 


NON' EXAMPLE ONE 


a dirty male Caucasian in sotted 
;eans, standingat tht$ideofa 
road in an arid wasteland 


three oriental women, all hard at 
worki stooping over to thin out 
young green shoots of rice 



1 



Possible student hypotheses: 

1. If damon relates to Environment'' ilicn the essentia! attribute 
iS'dcsert — rice fields are non^danion, 

2. If damon relates to Ethnicity or Race* the essential attribute is 
whites<->orienLals arc non-daman. 



VdtKft^t AttAinment reffts^aVituaUon wh«i«tl»«tuJcDt docs not fully utifJmtAndA^notpintHtu 
f f^i^dinidfflttfytnfl itiidttributHinoH)frlowT(tftCC<KnprfbfiisivVdfftn^ ^ 

^ Art'^uiy, D«mon u a H^rf I A CtHk tfiyihdhfff, ItuUhAt It not ijpporijint tti tolvititEour problem 

^MAitriiU can be in ^nyform^vuchu words, soundti arLtrAcu^etc 

f cormptgAl'fmmoof r^feffnoe' of each hypothni* u identified ^nsup^Aordindtf tunctpt. 
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Lf danlon relates to Culoire, then ti repreaenU Western 
cutllure — Far^^Eastorn culture is non-damott. 

' If damon relaUs to Life^tyJes^ then dotnon is a dnfier or 
transient — farmere a re n p n >d a m6n s. 

If damon relates to LEft^tyted>'then damon is an individualist 
or a Ibn^er— not togethern ess or communal ism. 



EXAMPLE TWO 



twojdonheys with riders arid with 
gUsiening waicrskins slung 
underneath, moving along a dry, 
dusty trail 



NON-EXAMPLE TWO 

a young girt of Caucasian birth, in 
lush surrounaings carrying a clay 
water jug to the village well 



T " 2 , 

Testing Hypothesis #1 

Example 2 continues to show ft desert^ like environmenL 
Noii-Example 2 does not show evidence of a desert. Thereforer 
desert is stiU eligible as the intended attribute of damon. 

Toting Hypothepis #2 

As to damon representing a white person^ persons in Example 2 may 
be whit^ Caucasian, But the ^irl in Non^ExampIo 2 is also white 
CAUcasian. I^herefore, such racial characteristics are non^esspntial to 
damon, ^ - 

Test;ng Hypothesis #5 

We may infer from Example 2 that the riders travel a great deal. The 
general setting, cloihing^ water skins all suggest people on the move. 
On the other hand the ^iil In Non-Exafnple 2, by her clothing, 
complexion, and the clay jug, does not suggest a transient Uf';-style. 
Therefore^ drifter or transient is still eligible as the ^inWnded 
attribute of damon, ^ ' 
This comparative -test process will continue, usinf; the pairs of slides 
descfibed beiow, until all non attribljtes are eliminated, leavitig one 
essential attribute. 



a young Arab boy herding sheep 
along a dry and rocky wadi 
somewhere in the Negev Desert 


i whMt combines haroftsting a 
3^golden crop oT western prairie 
^wheai 




a wrinhted old btack man perched^ 
on a sandy knoll teaching a btack 
child how to use a how and arrow 


1 a youn^ Arab woman in western 
4 dress m a classroom, ifichittg 
1 young Arabs book iearniifts 


a North American tourist with a 
house trailer afid car camped by a 
stream in a heamly forested park 


1 0 barren scene in the Mohave 
b Desert with a weaihc*-e.d wooden 
I grove marker in the foreground 






^ATTRIBUTE: All non-essential attributes having been cliniinated* 
the attribute wanderer, or transient or noniad" remains. 



^^JjJHtytftcsn be mftmd from tiAmptn 3 A 4 ihouM a. rtudenl cbow* to punuc tbi* *i W* ftam*d' 
f«f«niict. 
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liVLK: Dumun iH a lircstylo ^^sociaUd wiih people who travel or 
wander about from one spot to mother. People who practice 
^ such a lifestyle ^ be described ar damonic. ^ 



-ABPLtCATXON: Having attained the concept and given it a correct 
name, students can now be expected to apply tnis knowledge to 
spetirie peoples and vultures, auch as the Bedouins of the 
<^gtiv. the Bushman of the Kalahari or the Inuit of tbe Arctic. 



The damon exercise is a fun way to involve students in an mduutive , 
approach to concept attainmentp It can assist them In sharpening their 
powers of observation and skills of anai^'sis. A mystery is usually 
appealing* and ttie processes used to fiolve it are relatively simple. 

However* the concept attaiiim^nt model is not intended to search 
for the correct name of a mythical concept. As previously noted, the 
model requires the teacher to name the concept as a first step. And, 
unlike damon which allowed only one attribute, most concepts have 
several essential conditions. This makes the^rocess more complex and, 
I thtnk, more tnteresting. To demonstrate this I will show how the 
Lxtncept Technology might be taught, using the inductive concept ^ 
attainment model. As in the damon exercise, the materials are 35mm ^ 
slides, and as before a verbal deseription is given of e^ch slide. 



CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT'* 

OEOUCTIVE BOOEl > CONCEPT ^tHMOlW. 



TEACKEft 
OII^IHES 
THE C ONCEPT ^ 

IZZ 



TRACKER 
CITES EXAHPLIS 
OF TKE CONCEPT 



The science of manufacture 
of industrial products 

Btc pen 



- piece of school chaU 
Isjjiool <feslt 



TEACHER 
LISTS ESSEHTWL ^ 
ATTRIBUTES OF 
THE CONCrPT 



1. man made 

evidence of skil^ ft 
3. evidence of a proces^^i 
practical product 



TEACHER 
IDENTIFIES 
SUPfiAORDIHATE 
AND SUBOROIKATE 
CONCEPTS 

E 



I Indu: 



STUDENTS IDENTIFY 
EXAMPIES AND NON 
EXAKPLES SELECTED 
BY THE TEACHER 



industry* scieflce(s praord] 
tech^^lque* h«ntnei*CsubordJ 

man Hhtttltng whistle 
girl spinning yant 
spider spinning web.fnon]' 
_man eatirtg cake 



STUOEHTS HAKE 
EXAMPLFS OF THE 
CONCE'4 GIVEN 
FREEWH TO CHOOSE 



^onj 



jn II dtvefopmtAt Com^pt I>e;>tDpintnt ttttn to the im K^iaf. envidioient nfthe Imrner'* etpenencev 
\wiih iht tvAK^pt No ant ever «»titi»U the Li miu of t h« devdopment 
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[concept: technology t 



two hands**. *shafi,inj.* 
V 'a jug, ■■from wet cHty. 



a bird biitndlng sl nest 

■ .**Qiij; of twfgfi and straw 



a woman^ ■ * ■spinning or 
twisting yarn 



i: 



a spider spinning 

■* ■Its web 



a carpenter^Vcon struct- 
fng a wooden bed*.* 



a woman "niaKing" 

— a bed , 



stone age tools (paleo-t^ 
Ifthic) ly^^9 ^" Srtow^^j^ 

' — - i 



a stone "bridge'^ ■ ■carved 
by wlnds^.^Qut of the reck 



an" artTsT*spaint brush 



an artist* ■ ■painting; 
*■ **a canvas 



ATTRIBUTES 1 



MAN-MADE 



SCIENTIFICALLY 
(skillfully) 
DESIGF7ED 



1 ^ TECHNOLOGY^ 



A PfiOOUCT, OF 
PRACTlGAetlSE 



A PROCESS OF 
MAHUFACTURE 



TECUmcfeY IS THE tIANUFACTUftlHG SKILLS ^^A^^ HAS 
ACijUtREO AtiD THE OBJEaS OF PRACTICAL USE THAT 
HE HAKES mi\ PRACTICING THESE SKILLS 

r 



(or In more concise fonn) 



TECHNOLOGY IS THE SCIENCE OF MANUFACTURE OF 
INDUSTIilAl! PRODUCTS 
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U cvo hands sugg^^ts a hyman as 
distinct from a bird. Initially, 
chls may fee o^iy distincti;on 
scgdants soe in Jthia set, ^ 

2« tba distinctions in shaping 
and/or building utll not be 
observed until thd^second 
set of sllddd* The learned 
skill of the woman as dist- 
inct Che ^ntuitive. aklU of 
the spider7TT"courae, the 
tba human va non^homatt 
carries on» . » 

3i. humans can cum up in the 
non-examplaa. What It means » 
X Is that not all tha essential 
attributes are present* In , 
non-escarople 3 the act of 
construction is missing 

4v uhe last CHO examples stress 
a practical product. All 
examples should be tevietfed 
c^ see if such a product Is 
an outcomet'.^Hp 

* 5. in the last two exaifii>lear ' 
man is not present in the 
slide, nor Is the act of 
processing the object ob- 
servable*' But all of these 
conditions^ are Inferrable 

6* In non-'cxat^le 5 air attrib- 
utes are present excepc that 
the product is^ not a product 
of manufacture and of utility 
The brush is evident In the 
^ picture, but it is the act 
of painting that Is th^_k<^ 
issue in the slide,, 

7^ science comes from the latin 
sclo, which means t&an's know- 
ledge of, ^ 



*^Th«r« tr«di^tr«n«typaorcviK«pt TlwdLflftKnc^sMnfouitd jntbe»la[iouhLp«afthe«Hntia] 
fcttiibulwtoeMhoth*^ rwinitaiitt<Techi»10fyj»ACONJVlNCTlVBconc*pt, Thinnwuiiall w*miIIjiI 
«tttibut««tniHttb*tA«eth«rinan3!4rie«»mp!t- Thtr^AfvnlioHELATlONALuttj Pl5Ji;NCTlV£typ«^ 
$«« if yt>u can Hnd oul h<>wth«i«iismndwTib« the r«lAtl«tBhIj»of theattirbutM 

' 'itfltwntulAtiributet mutt ht elthtrobsenmbit or mtttt«hhlnaitttinap\ti 
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Inductive tipproncheH (leman<l of the teacher a diligent search for 
materials and^ careful selection of the right data to meet the demands 
.of the model. It is an approach that every teacher should have in 
his/her repertoire for those exceptional cases where the need warrants 
the preparation. ^ 

Most of us are content to use deductive approaches, with the 
teacher providing the class with the definition aitd a statement o&|Ke 
attributes. Obviously, this approach takes much less class time and 
eliminates many wrong leads students may follow when using inductive 
materials. The model you see here is a deductive model in concept 
teaching, and demonstrates the same concept, Technology. 

It IS important to the learner that he have opportunities to 
systematically develop a concept he claims to have aitatned. This can 
be done \>y providing new materials'in which he encounters new 
experiences relating to the concept Should problemf> occur in this 
developmental phase in establishing a relationship between a new 
experience and the concept* then the teacher must take corrective 
aeti^n. This could be a simple reminder of the essential conditions 
controlling Ihe concept or, should the situation demand it, could 
Require e^aging in a concept attainment strategy. 

Suppose We decide to teacli ^ unit on the Canadian Eskimo. In 
choosing jnaterials a concept-oriented teacher will review the concepts 
already attained by the class and the potential of the new material to^ 
permit development of these concepts. Assuming the cla^ has a 
knowledge of s\jch concepts as Arctic, nomadic, shelter, sovereignty, we 
might choose to have students read the story of Ohnainewk, Eskimo 
Hunter (Carpenter, I960; pp. 417-426). Reading for purposes of 
enjoying the story is a non-concept approach to this material. Reading 
for purposes of remembering facts as they are narrated is also 
non-concept in approach. A concept-development approach suggests 
we have the students organize what the story tells us around concepts 
they choose as meaningful. With, reference to **meaningfulness" it is 
useful for the teacher to give direction to the study by raisir-^ a 
question.^ such as: ""How would you explain the life-style of 
Ohnainewk?" The most frequently used patterns centre on such 
sub-coT^cepts as the' roligious belieft manhood beliefs,' technology^ 
shelter, or around geographic labels like climate, topography, and 
animal life. As sub-concepts the first set easily subsumes under 
"^nomadic^ the second set subsumes under ''tundra.'* If these 
organizational patterns are discussed openly, the question of grouping 
specific data nnd the essential conditions that allow or disallow ceijain 
_Uemn to "bieiong to certain groupings becomes a central issue. 
Discussions of this sort help deepen awareness of the concept and the 



' Of fourw, It IS even hetUt ifthc niuctcnt* tht msf [vet can Kfcndfy ^pi$tot uiue Howitt. t^ls a nm 
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Hub-ctmcepiB ussocitited with it Jf the material has been weJl chosen, 
new relationships will be ohae rved and these will stmiulatejiew 
hypotheses as to the nomadic experience. For instance, Ohnainewk's 
belief^n taboos,, rituals, spiiit^oicto, and the power of the ang^kok 
Spiritual leader) suggest that nomadic peoples who Jive close to Nature 
and close to starvation have a strong reverence for the many powerful 
spirits they perceive in Nali^re* To them. Nature is to be feared, not 
\j\ our culture, exploite(* und polluted. 

Oth^r dimensions of the nomaf^ic concept can be experienced in an 
account by E. A. Hoebel (Hoebel, 1968, pp. lOe-107), In it students will 
discover Eskimo vittws on land holding and property rights. They will 
find that it does*not occur to the Eskimo to '*own" the land or the water. 
On the othe^ band Hoebel tells us of the Eskimos deep-rocLted 
individualist which supports ownership of property that the individual 
has created, such as a harpoon or stone carving. These property rights 
also extend to the hunt: "Game that(i$) . . . taken by individual effort 
belongs to the person w}^ . . , niakes the kill ... the hunter who chops\a 
* seal holeithe creator) *hks the potential right to the seal caught in it/!" 
"When t|ie hunting is such that , . , more than one men is needed, then 
each man by virtue of his activity establishes demand-rights for 
specific portions of the kill . t . *Who first strikes a walrus receives the 
tusk and one of the forpquarters. -The person who first comes to his 
assistance receives the other forequarterfthe next man the neck and 
the htjdd; and each of the next two, one of the hindquarlera/ " Hoebel 
helps us experience how a nomadic society survives in a hostile 
er.^ironnient Sub-concepts such as sovereignty, property, 
individualism, and law offer new^tnsights into the nomadic concept, and 
invite application to other nomadic societies should we encounter them. 

Mtich of what has been said on Concept Development can be 
summed up in a chart form. 



CONaPT DEVELOPMEMT CHART 



OBSERVES/READS NEW 
MATERIALS 


Material: Ohnainewk, Eskimo Hunter* 
K Cfirpenter* Selection bas«d on the 
materials potential U> develop concepts 
known to the students. 


IDENTIPIES A SPECIFIC 
ISSUE 


**llov/ would you explain the lite-stvle of 
Ohnaincwk?" Thia focus is selected in order 
to guide students to the de5]re<l concept 
development 1^.^ nomadic, and its 
attendiant sub-concept^ 


ORGANIZED MATERIALS 
INTO GROUPS OF THEIR 
OWN CHOOSING 


Rohgious beliefs, manhood beliefs, 
techrfdogy , , . climate, topography, anima^ 
lift,,?. 


ANALYZING GROUPINGS ' 
BY IDENTIFYING 
COMMON 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EACH ITEM IN A GROUP 


"^The quesiion of jirouping specific datajan J 
the essential conditions that allow or 
dioailow certain Itema to belong to certain 
groupings becomes the central issue,*^ 
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IDENTIFY! NO 


The labela listed abov*^ may not prove 
satisfactory in organizing the material in 
the reading* Other more appropriate labels 
must be acughL 


RE ORGANIZE MATERIAL 
IN NEW GROUPINGS AND 
UNDER NEW HEADINGS 


Sovereignty* property, individualism^ law 
, , , concepts such as these dpse us to ^ 
re order out material which mey reveal new 
insights 


FORMULATE NEW 
HYPOTHESES 


'^Ifa. people must migrate ^Nomads) to 
survive within a hostile environment 
(Nature) then they may come to fea^that 
environment and in their tear of It may 
come to worship it.** 
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Recent socjal studies journals and newspaper articles tell of teachers 
who are giving their students experience in having the courage of theJr 
convictions. From grade one to grade twelve, teachers are involving 
theiV students ISi inquiring into social issues to build knowledge about 
the society in which those issues exist, the historical background^ the 
political solutions^ the economic implications, the social groups 
involved. That's not new^ Teachers have been using inquiry into the 
history and social s^^ience background of issues for years. What is new 
is the determmatioii to help students identify personal value positions 
in relation to issues, and to act on their value commitments. 

Articles have toM of teachers who have had students examine and 
act On a wide variety of issues, including: 

Giadf 1 — When the city held hearings on putting a freeway through a 
ravino^in their ni-ighbourhood, these students joined the rest of 
the school in preparing a brief which was presented to the 
hearinp. 

Grade 2 — These students wrote a letter to their city parks and 
recreation department requesting that a large dirt pile not be 
removed. Tlteir efforts to retain what they saw as an important 
recreation facility met with success — the pile remained. 
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Omde 3 — At Ihe end of a unit on "Working Alone — Working 
Together,'' these studc^nts planned ways they could work together 
with others more in school* home an<^ the neighbourhood. 

Grade 4 — Joining students in grades 5 and 6, the class climaxed 
several weeks of study into the pollution problem with cleaning up 
their school yard and holding an eight block long anti-pollutiop 
march on a Saturday. 

Grade 5 — A class did an inventory of the condition of buildings in 
their neighbourhood, took photos of some in aertoud disrepair, and 
^ and convinc^ the city to condemn ui^id remove* them- 

Junior High 

— One class worked with the Salvation Army, collecting clothing 
and canned goods, » 

— Another class, having studied baboon community life, used 
letters to the zoo, editor, and mayor to launch a **Ban the Bars^ 
movement which succeeded in removing the baboons from the 
cages, 

—A Grade 9 class unit on urban poverty included interviewing the 
elderly in a nursing home. Some students became volunteer 
'vorkers at the home. 

High School 

— A grade 11 class studied the effect on the environment of 
chemicals used in aerosol spray cans. They designed and 
distributed a brochure to make the public aware of the dangers of 
aerosols, 

— A grade 10 class studied the local planning process^ and 
participated in the hearings on the development application for a 
tow rental apartment complex, 

~ A grade 11 class developed alternative^ future scenarios, and 
travelled 120 km to present them to the regional planning 
commission, 

— A grade 12 class prepared and presented a brief to the Task 
Force on Canadian Unity hearings, and were interviewed by press 
and radio. 

Why would these teachers choose issues which could lead to their 
students actually doing something about their decisions? 

Operating an issues-oriented soctaUstudie» program, which 
provides students with opportunities to become active citizens, requires 
that teachers be prepared to answer several questions. First is the 
(Question of the school^s areas of responsibility. Should schools accept 
responsibility for citizenship education which emphasises skills and 
experiences in direct social action? Or is this rettponsibility reserved to 
the home? Second, if such skills and experiences ore the school's 
concern, is social studies the appropriate area in r/hich to provide 
them? Third, what kinds of skills and knowledge are needed if students 
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are U> take effcclivc futciat action? And fourth, what kinds of 
experiences can teachers provide to help develop skills and abilities for 
effective social action? These four questions provide the framework for 
this chapter. 

I Should Schools Prepare Students for Effective Social 



Theodore Brameld argues thaf'The world of the future should be a 
world which the comn:on man rules not merel>' in theory but in fact . . . 
Reconstruction ism is thus a philosophy , , , of ends attainable through 
the development of powerful means possessed latently Iff the people. 
To learn how to exercise that power for these ends is the first priority of 
education" (Brameld, 1965, p. 25)> 

Rapid social change due to technological developments offers an 
opportunity for people to exercise power to shape and give direction to 
change. But to be responsible and^effective in giving direction to 
change, people will need certain abilities- ' 

Etzioni suggests what some of these abilities are- In The Active 
Society f he indicates that people can consciously give direction to social 
cha^c if they are skillful in working together in social groups with a 
conmitment to common goals or values (Etzioni, 1968, pp- 3, 4), 



An active society with broad citizen participation is the alternative 
to totalitarianism, Etzioni argues. The hastening pace of change gives 
added urgency to the need to develop people's participatory abilities- Tf 
the citizenry are to control the direction of societal change, rather than 
to have smalt groups within society have that power by default, people 
will need the skills required for active citizenship- The school is the 
only institution reaching most people with the resources to educate for 
active citizenship- 

The Commission on Educational Planning's report, A Future of 
Choices - A Choice of Futures, states that **we can most profitably 
speak not of a predicted future, but a number of plausible alternative 
futures- A choice of futures involves the deliberate selection ofasetof 
dominant values and beliefs that direct the activities of society and the 
lives of its members'* (Worth* I91h pp> 26, 30), The report recommends 
that schools provide students with "life experience"* outside the school 
setting In which connections between schooling and social action are 
formed and students develop concerns about civic affairs as they 
''confront real-life problems that involve values, aesthetics, and public 
policy" (Worth, 1971, p. 170). 

Brameld, Etzionii and the Commission all agree that widespread 
participation in the shaping of the future of our society depends upon 
providing experiences appropriate to that role. They ^11 agree that 
consciously value-baaed actions by large segmente of our society are an 
essential element in achieving a desirable future. However, in order for 
it to be likely that people wilt play an active role in directing change in 
their communities, certain attitudes are prerequisites. 
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The youngsters who presented the brief to the Cabinet must have 
believed there was some chance that they would get what they wanted. 
They had to feel positively about the efficacy of their political 
involvement. Without such a positive attitude, they wouldn't have 
been wilting to invest their efforts in trying to influence the provincial 
Cabinet In order foe the wi^^^jipread active participation called for by 
Etziont to occur> this positive attitude needs to be commonly held. The 
schools can piay a key role in it^ development ^ 

T.W. Palmer, a 17th Century English writer^ stated "Mere 
knowledge is not power; it is only possibility. Action is power 
Schools nave sometimes been considered storehouses of knowledge, 
institutions in our floci«»ty responsible for passing on to youth what has 
been learned by scholars in the tfarious disciplines. Palmer argues that 
this is like priming the gun, but providing it with neither sights to aim 
it nor a trigger to fire it. Knowledge is presumably valuable for its uses. 
And in a democracy, those uses becomu the sights and trigger as well as 
the charge. Demo^cies purport to provide equal opportunity to guide 
government. However, if schools do not help students to act effectively 
on their knowledge, it is unlikely that this equal access to poweT will 
come to be. Brametd suggests that active involvement in reconstructing 
society requires active participation by as many people as posLible. He 
points out that democratic self-government depends upon a large 
number of citizens playing active roles in critically examining what is 
and deciding what sfiouid 6e, or what is the most desirable future, and 
then actively 'working toward that future- Where people fail to be 
active in large numbers, government tends to be responsive to power 
blockfi which are active. These power blocks could be big business, 
organized labour, or other groups. Eyler (1977) examined research on 
influence and concluded that active participants in political affairs 
come from higher economic classes, and "Since elec^^ officials are 
most responsive to the views of active citizens, the greater impact of 
some economic and social groups represent an injustice to 
non- participating citizens** (Eyler, 19T7, p. 10). As societies become 
farger and more urbanized, governments and large institutions take on 
more and more responsibility for matters with great impact on 
individuals' daily lives, tneir health, safety, education, and economic 
security. Eyler (1977, p, lO) notes that "The non^active citizen under 
these circumstances will be more and more likely to suffer 
disadvantages from government policy.'" She concludes that the school 
must help these groups develop competence in active citizenship^ or ''we 
encourage continuance of the pattern whereby students least likely to 
develop political competence in home or community settings are also 
less likely fo be exposed to experiences that will help develop them in 
the schools" <Eyler, 1977, p. 10). 

Such an active role depends upon more than knowledge from the 
social science disciplines. The active role depends, as well, upon 
conHdence in one's ability to work with others In influencing social 
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decisions, tltzioni O^^H) ifU^^^esU that the nature of a large society is 
such that the chance of success by individ>iaU in shaping the future of 
the society is slight* Hence, people need to be competent in working 
with others to achieve common goals. However^ unless self-concepta 
mclude a perception of self as capable of attaining goals through such 
cooperative effdrts, it is unlikely that energies will be invested in such 
activities. If people feel that ''you can't fight city hatl" and that 
legitimate channels to power are ineffective^ then they are more likely 
to turn to moans they feel will be effective^ as has occurred in 
democratic countries in the past- We needn't go back as far as Louis 
Riel for examples. The FLQ violence is still fresh in the memories of 
most of us. Farmers barricading highways to stop meat shipments^ 
Native people blockading access to irrigation dams* workers fighting 
against the picket line violators all are commonly-seen examples of 
groups resorting to action outside the law when they feel legal forms of 
influence wilt be ineffective. 

In order for democracies U> succeed, people must be helpec to 
develop positive attitudes toward working with others to infli^nce 
policies through legitimate channels. Such attitudes will probably not 
be developed in the homes or communities among lower socio-econoinic 
groups, I'hese attitudes, and the knowledge and skills needed to 
succeed in active citizenship^ must therefore be developed in the 
schools, 

II Should This Responsibtlily Be Part of Social Studies? 

Traditionally, social atudies has been the subject aroa in which 
students learn about their society, Its histoid, its physical setting, and 
lis social, economic, and political institutions. Social studied curricula 
across the nation call for the development of theae kinds of knowledge. 
For example, The 19SI Aiberta Social £itudie$ Curriculum states that 
"To be an effective citizen, one needs to be informed. Only by knowing 
their ^vorld can people exercise even partial control of that world,** The 
program then lists facts, concepts, and generalization intended to 
synthesize knowledge from history and the social science discipline 
which can best serve the uses intended. 

Similarly, the Nova Scotia Department of Education 0975) 
developed a di^aft of an elementary school studies program which 
placed the development of knowledge from the disciplines of 
geography, sociology, history^ economics, and anthropology in a key 
rote. This knowledge is to be allied with skills and attitudes which help 
students ""understand that the community is also dependent upon the 
active contribution of the citizen, The individual by participating 
through responsible citizenship, will bo better able to enjoy and 
Improve his environment"" <Nova Scotia Department of Education, 
1975, p, 6). 
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Other curricula fr«iii lUitisli C(*lumbia to Newroundtand draw upon 
knowledge from history, g^taphy^ and the WiaJ sciences to help 
students develop an understanding of their social and physical 
environments. This knowiedge provider the base for understt^^nding th^ 
rapidly changing setting in which students are growing up. Ofiing this 
knowledge, students can speculate ahout desirable futures and ways of 
achieving them. U is the existence of this traditional knowledge base 
which makes social studies the appropriate school subject for 
development of attitudes and competencies in active citizenship. 

Examples of this relationship between knowledg*^ and acting on 
issues may be found in Hodgetts and Gallagher's Teaching Canada for 
the 80s. In a chapter titled "Studying Public Issues in Canada." 
Hodgetts and Gallagher (1978, p. 122) emphasise the importance of 
developing foresight, ^'the ability to weigh alternatives in terms of 
future costs and benefits." The knowledge 'needed to pi^dict 
consequences would draw from such disciplines as political science 
^ (What-kinds of political activity is this issue stimtildting?)^ history. 
(When difl this issue first become apparent? What specific 
circumstances caused its appearance), geography. What evidence of the 
existence of this issue can be identified locally and in other regions of 
Canda? ), and others. In the six issues they uso to illustrate how to study 
pul>lic issues, key guestions which come from economics (What effects 
do American owned multi-national corporations and American based 
Internationat labor Unions have?) sociology. (How is the Canadian 
quality of life affected by class-structure and mobility?), and 
anthropology (What are distinctive characteristics of French-Canadian 
Culture?) The authors are clearly pointing to the need to bring 
knowledge from the social sciences into use in predicting consequences 
before making a decision about a preferred future. Predicting 
consequences is a necessary step preceding civic action to attain that 
futijre, and makes social studies the best subject in which to develop 
the attitijdes and competencies needed for active participation- 

- A related reason for including social action abilities in social studies 
is the **h[dden ctirrictiltim'' effecL Gillespie and Ehman (1974), and 
Metiger and Barr (1978) are among the numerous authors who report 
evidence of a relationship between student participation in social action 
< specifically, school governance) and positive attitudes toward an active 
role in social and political issues. These authors* evidence suggests that 
the social studies program which has students only/?ngage in academic 
study of society and of social issues, but has them do nothing about the 
issues studied, is teaching attitudes of passivity and attitudes that the 
desirable role is to accumulate knowledge about society and social 
issues but do nothing about these issues. The "hidden curriculum' so 
effectively learned from such a social studies program is a set of 
self-perception.s or self-concepts resulting in students thinking cf 
themselves as knowers, not doers. The decision not to include a social 
action component in the social studies program is* then, a decision to 
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iiklQT a certain net pn^^ive allitudiss which are neither In the best 
mterests of the individual^ nor in the best mteresU of a healthy 
democracy directed by the neWsand want** of its mefmbers. 

III. What Kinds of Skills and Knowledge Are Needed for 
Students to Take Effective Social Action? ^ 

Social studies teachers are forlWiate that in'^recent years capable 
people have turnecl their attention toihis question, and have developed 
careful analyses of key abilities and knpwledge needed for competence 
in social action. Newmann and his students have tried out programs in 
high schools* and have reported the framWork of these programs. In 
Education for Citizen Action: Challenge for Secondary Curriculum 
(1975), Newmann built the caser for social, option competencies being 
included in school programs, and i.. Skiii$ in CUizen Action (1977), he 
elaborates on che basic competencies needed md suggests materials 
and oclivi ties useful to develop iher<i. \ 

Hecognizing tlM|most effective social action occurs at the lower, 
informal levels, Nermann (1975^ pp. 16-17) rejects emphasizing the 
formal structure of government (how a law is passed! and focuses on 
such informal processes as identifying power holders,, how to capture 
the attention of officials and nuteaucrats, how to organize interest 
groups, and how to use freedonr. oi information laws. Second, research 
skills are emphasized; but, recognizing that much of the data will need 
not be hmi^d in liOra ries^ m ore emphasis is placed on interviewing, 
surveying, u^ng rejjerSS^of agbn^ies^-and organizing data systematically 
(Newmann, oSffSTp- 17). A thira slement is the development of the 
ability to make personal choices based on valuer}. Newmann*s studenU 
would need to develop understanding of such ideas as equality, liberty, 
due process, consent of the governed, pluralism, and justice. Students 
would need ability to support claims with evidence and "if-then" logic, 
differentiate among fact* defmitionp and value claims, and recognize 
ambiguity (Newmann, 1975. p. 18). 

" ' Newmann also emptiasizes the 'importance of developing 
communication skills and related to that, of working cooperatively in 
groiips. As students work t(nvard the broad goal of using written and 
spoken language to achievejpersonal ond group goals, they will need to 
become more able to establish trust with others, gain more insight into 
how people's perspectives influfmce their interpretation, of messagesp 
bet >me more sensitive to words used to put people down and to hide 
feelings, Ond to U5e ntmverbal cues to help interpret messages. 
Students use communication skills to build collective strength jhd 
cooperation in groups and to develop positions* policy responses, and 
solutions to social problems. Groups decide what should be done about 
vandalism and housing code enforcement and try to build group 
support for the position taken (Newmann, 1975, pp. 35-40). Other 
skills revolve around the action itself and include devek)pment of arv 
''assertive role"" which may require building psychological strength to 
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cope with ^ivd)^ vfh^ii inlluencing otHers to donate money, attend 
meetings* change administrative practiceSt or participate in rallies or 
boycotts- Newmann ( 1975, p. 65) suggests the need for sk\)h in political 
canvassing* fund-rat^g» testifying at public meetings* parliamentary 
prr;€edtire, using newspaper files* pojtter making* holding a prass 
conference, and bargaining (p. 66). 

A second group of t^research^rs concerned aboii: developing 
competencies in civic and social participation are Judith Ciltespie and 
Joh.i Patrick. Their Comparing Political Experiences (1974) program 
lias effective participation in everyday political setting"^ as its goal. 
Toward that end, they seek to provide the knowledge. iskiWs, and , 
participation training needed, but also provide dir^^t political 
participation experiences. 

A third source of suggestions for knowledge and skills needed to 
develop competence in active participation in sdcio-civic affairs is the 
work done by Ochoa and Johnson p97^)» based on Etzioni's extensive 
study, The Active Society (1^). The proposal developed by Oqhoa 
and Johnson recognizes the greater influence possible for people 
working in groups rather than individually in a large society. 
Therefore* they identify skills and knowledge needed for individuals to 
operate effectively in large economic^ social, and political orga ligations 
that affect lives* to communicate with and influence such 

organization". . » 

A fourth Source of suggested abilities for active socio-ctvic 
participation is the "^Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines'* adopted by 
the National Council for Social Studies. These guidelines, developed by 
Marker* Ochoa and Tucker (i971)i were designed to develop young 
adults who would say, "I know what's going on, Vm a part of it, and Vm 
doing something about it*"* The section listing abilities briefly notes the 
importance of communication skills, ability to cope with c<ninict and 
authority, ability to* deal with highly charged emptional conflicts, 
ability to be effective as either leaders or followers, ability \h function 
as thoughtful critics, and ability to bring about needed reform through 
legitimate processes. 

EIGHT TYPES Of SOCI/^ ACTION SKUIS 

The four sources summarised above have several elements in 
common. These commonalities suggest the kinds of abilities teachers 
should be helping students develop in order to help them become 
effective in taking action to achieve preferred futures. 

1. Building Knowledge 

^ Mo&l of the above sources place a great emphasis on abilities 
needed for building knowledge about an issue, alternative 
solutions to^k, and likely consequences of acting on those 
alternatives. Such investigaUye skills as interviewing, surveying* 
o(>servat]op, record searche?, document collection, consulting 
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experts, and> comparing sources n\[ are seen as vitaU to 
knowledgeable, informed social actors. Rash» uninformed action 
clearly is to be avoided 

2. Choosing Action 

Related to these sets of skiUs are others clustering around 
choosing a course of action. Most skills or sets of skills sgggest the 
importance of moral reasoningt ethical considera^igns^' or 
value-based decisions as basic to good choices. Varioua^urces 
point to the importance of.sktlls that relate alter/iative solutions 
and their likely consequences to the values gained and lost by each 
solution, and identifying values is used in justifying a preferred 
solution. The importance attached to ethical action, reHecting 
impoi^tant values, is clear in all of the sources exammed. 

3. Criticism of Proposed Action 

Another skill to be applied bjafore planning and taking action 
is criticism of the solution »c hose n. Skill in identifying outside 
critics as well as skill in personal criticism is generally regarded as 
necessary. Such skilly may involve setting up groups specifically 
for this purpose* ability to use others' criticisms to revise 
positions, ahd examining a chosen solution from others' 
perspectives. 

4. Building Group Cohesion 

The three skills abo,ve prepare for more clearly action -oriented 
^bMUs generally agreed upon. The first such skill recognizes the 
need for group action. Effective social actors need to be able to 
work cooperatively in groups* to become skillful in both leadership 
and follower roles» to provtd£> social satisfaction that assurer group 
maintenance, to maximi;^ agreemCftt about goats and to minimize 
conflict, to use events* nrojects/'^d symbols to build unity and 
< esprit de corps, to identify problems of concern to most group 
members and to build commitment to resolving those problems. 

5. ' Enlarging the Support Group 

Several sources recognized that power and influence are 
greater when larger number]^ of people support the group goals. 
Skills in identifying and recruiting potential new members of the 
group and building ^their commitment to ^roup goals, in 

1 identifying other groups with similar goals and building working 
coalitions with them, in influencing people to attend rallies, public 
meetings^ demonstrations, or other forms of public support* all are 
identified essential^in effective action in large, urbanized 

. societies^ 

6. Influencing Power Holders 

Another s^t of action skills recognizes the reality of the need to 
influence power holders, A first skill pertain^o identifying key 
officials and their supporters, deterqiining whether they are 
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directly onstvor»|jle to voteri^ or haveji^en appointed, and who 
might have greatest infIuenee^it}r"tKem or power over them. 
Students also need to diveiop skill in identifying thS' values of 
. those they need to iT^fluem ^ in order to plan an ^ffectiv^ appeal. 

7. * Piamiinga Campaign 

'n'he next set of skills commonly noted are used in planning a 
campaign to achi^eve the agreed-upon solutions qnd goals of the 
group. Convmuni cations skills are important in such planning; and 
these skills are emphasized by each of the four sources cited. 
These planning skills include idenjtifying the group's resources, 
identifying alternative forms oi influencG and power available to 
the group, deciding the most effective assign me n^^ of resources to 
those alternatives, and planning for a sequence of activities 
^building up maximum involvement and influence. Honest 
assessment of the constraints which limit group resources is 
needed so grandiose or unachievable plans are not attempted. 

8. Action Skills . ' 

Finally, skills to^plement realistic plansrare needed. These 
.skills include effective use of all media to generate widespread 
awareness and support* communication skills to develop messages 
clearly and convincingly in order to convey plans to members' and 
supporters* ability to conduct meeting^* to bargain* to write and 
present, briefs* to hold press conferences, to raise fundsr to canvass 
for signatures onVB^itions and oth^r support* to speak hefore a*i 
audience at public meetings, to appeal to the values and concerns 
of target groups^ and to mobilize members* participation Jn 
letter- writing, phone-in, and personal calls on power- holders. 



, DIRECT AND INDIRECT SOCIAL ACTION 

The abilities listed above assume that social change comes about 
when groups influence power- holders to act on issues. The 
aiiti-poltution march and th** brief presented, to the Alberta Cabinet 
mentioned at the bc^inn> ^ article are forms of indirect action, 

where concerned grout^a y* itw resources to deal with the issue try, to 
influence power holders who are responsible for th^ use of major 
resources. Other examples of indirect social action include parents 
petitioning city hall for a school stop light, women picketing a steel 
plant for equal hiring policies. Native people holding a sit-in to call 
attention to unemployment levels, university students holding a 
demonstration at the legislature protesting tuition increases, and 
teachers striking for Jower teacher-student ratios. 

Jn addition to indirect social action, many teachers have involved 
their students in dirpct social actiot?. Instead of influencing power 
holders to use major resources {o deal with issues, direct action involves 
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usuig the limited reamirm nf the group to help with a problem. A 
recent issue of One World (1979) reported examples of teAchers at all 
grades, l-\2^ who had provided stud^ts with a variety of experiences 
in direct social action, sucfi as: }^ 

Grades 1-2-3 — Beautification 0/ school grounds. 

Grade 6, — Cfean-a-Chon (followed by inijirect actron: setting up 
an anti-litter display in a mall). 

Grades 7-8 — Collecting clothes and canned goods for the 

Salvation Army. 
Grade-9-^ Volunteer workers iaa nur^il^home. 
Grades 10-12 — Adopted a thir<i world child. 
Grades 10-12 — Helped clear land for a local retirement home. 
Grades 10-12 — Help in irfner-city day care centers. 
Grades 10-12 — Make stew in skid-row hostels. 
Grad^js 1^-12 — Teacjji^ngljsh to immigrant childrf;n. 

Grades 10^12 — Raise money for a community agency that had its- 
, fundin"^ cut back. 

Banks (1977) suggests that direct Social action proje^ may be more 
appropriate than indifect ones for younger children. It may be difficult 
for youngsters to get power hqjders to take them seriously^ and 
frustration rather than success may result* Banks emphasizes that for 
direct action projectet **T^»c primary purpose of such activities should 
be to provide stud^t"* with opportunities to develop political efficacy 
'rather than to provide community services'* (Banks, X977^ p. 477). 
However, if the experience does result in students developing the 
feeling that getting ijivblved can pay off, it seems likely that tt also 
provided community service. 

IV: Whal Can Teachers Do to Help SfilBents Develop These 
SWIts, Abilities, and Knowledge? 

A. S&lect issues on which action is feasible. 

An initial concer'^ for a teacher who wishe$ to help students 
develop the kinds of abilities outlined above is the selection of 
appropriate social skills lending themselves 10 social action. 
Ncwmann suggests that the most authentic way of deciding on 
issues is to involve»students in helping various social agencies in 
th^ community. It is likely that this experience will develop a 
concnrii for some of the issues and problems confronted hi trying 
to achieve the goals of the agency, and consequently the problem 
achieves authenticity for the sta3eiit. 
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However, scleral other conaiderationa^eed to be >topUed to 
potentially useful isaues as weU. Chamberlin and Massey (1974) 
include suggestions that problem areas chosen should: (1) be of 
concern to the individual, (2) have a variety of alternative 
solutions, (3) be significant for many Uvea, (4) affect large areas of 
life, (5) be open to control or influence, (6) be recurring rather 
than transient problems, (1\ allow for non-participation by 
sttHents, (d) consider the age and experience of students, (9) not 
violate community lav , and, (10) be possible to obtain adequate 
ihformation about' " ' . 

B. Use a process to^organize activities. 

implicit in the way Newmann and also Gillespie and Patrick 
have organized their sequence of skills is the auggeation that 
teachers organize learning activities around iiome comprehensive 
process model. For example, the 19S1 Alberta Social Studios 
Curriculumf suggeata thv^ process shown in Figure 1. 

Using thia model, students would systematically identify an 
iaaue, build up appropriate knowledge about the issue^ decide on a 
preferred solution, decide on the feasibility and desirability of 
acting, either do something about their solution or postpone 
action, and evaluate and reflect upon action and process. This has 
several similarities to the' models proposed by Simon (1970) and 
by Banks vi977). 

C. Use large hlocks of time. 

A number of teachers at both elementary and secondary levels/ 
have been auccesaful in helping their students develop the 
attitudes, knowledge and ;;bilitie8 needed for effective socio*^^vic 
partici patio n> The nature of these teachera' learning activitioa ia 
worth examining for methi-dology that has worked. William . 
Hyrchuk taught at M.E. LaZerte High School m Edmonton. He 
worked in a program which gave credit in Social Studiea^ English, 
Physical Education and Special Projects, but opeVated as a block, 
using five afternoons a week for ten months (Hyrchuk, 1978)> This 
need for a large block of time was also felt to be important by 
Newmann> It enables students to get out of tlie school and into 
the community, to organize time to fit activities rather than school 
periods, and to bring several staff together to work with one gpup 
of students. At the elementary school level it Js mucli easier to 
plan, since teacl^rs there have long been aware of the advantages 
of integration of>ubjcct lines. The emphasis on communication 
skills in the abilities noted in section III makes English a logical 
partner in such a time block. 

D. Developing investigative skills. 

Taking students out of the classroom is a necesssary first atep 
for building v..^e akillsp und has been successfully done by 
kindergarten teachers. Learoing about the ways a neighbourhood 
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tNTERPRETATJON OF FIGURE I 

new perspbc'<v3. ^tvcJOim will trCQueoilv ftnd j1 
flOccssB^v to "double b3Ck" lo tiopt covered 
previQtiSty Socr«1 £tvdies ^ivdefrrfi* UX^ researchers 
>nd<Mifen« mioM on .^tolviflg socttt problems, 
should be guided bv a purposeful Aid ^vstemaiic 
approach to problem'SOlviogV^'^f^e aJlowifig lof 
deviations m prgcedu'es orHu basis of mtuitign. 
dead-ends and su<h ^oaMie* n schedules and 
Available fesou^cei * 
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mL^els nectin fur wulilv nmy be l)?^im by a walk ihroujjh the 
neighbaurhoodi recording the nunber and locatkm of traffic 
Control signs seen, the number and location of school patrols, the 
number of cars passing a corner per hour, and the number of 
school children crossing a street the half hour before school Each 
activity listed {(ives students opportunities to deveh p observation 
* skills and tie{fm reatrziiig the im;?ortance of accurately recording 
observed data, Older students' may use various forms of 
measuring as part of observation^ For exampleT WilUam Hrychukr 
an Edmonton high school teacher, tells of students using stop 
watches to collect data on traffic "wait-time** at busy intersections 
and using the data to argue against freeway developn^nt in the 
river valley (Hyrchuk, 1978). Other teachen; have used cameras, 
checklists^ sketchesi frequency talliefii tnaps* charts with column!^ 
for categories of data* time lines^ flow charts and other mean!; of 
accurately recording and organising data. 

Chumberlin and Massey (1973) suj^gest that five skills which 
contribute to effective observation, included skill in: 

( 1 ) developing an observdiion schedule to record data; 

(2) recording datit accurately in tallies, sketches, and written 
description; 

{^) organi?.inf! data to (est hyi>otheses; 

(4) drau'ing tentative conchi^ionSi noting sample limitations; 

(fy) comparing' results with those of others. 

A drade dahs studying alternative vvays of designing communities 
ust'd (he observation schedule on the follovving pat^e to record data 
needed to test students' hypotheses concerning the frequency of 
privacy measures taken in a purely residential area and a residential 
area adjoining a business area. 

A second investijjative ihkill involves using surveys. This use of 
survi'v^ iiiiludes (1) planning the sur\cy to be used, including its titt^, 
uUriiductioni Matenient of [>urpose, direitionR for response^ appropriafe 
itemii*, and closing. (2) selecting the sample to whom the survey will be 
dj.slnbuted, V)) orgam/tng trie survey resiwmses to lest hypotheses; and 
M drawing conclusions and implications. ' - 

A grade 2 class workin(( on the problem, "Who ShotiJd Help 
.Strangers?'' developed a survey t^) find out parents' views on Iww 
children should respond to strangers' requests for help, Afld found the 
data agreed with their hypotheses. 

Ciradr students developed the survey behiw as part of their study 
on community designs, and checked it for the six parts noted above. 
'rhe> then li> pothcvsl^tcd flb(jut differences in responses among the five 
grout>s wliore they planned to distribute the questionnaire. 
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romUjMdn. -j^.. . . _ _ . . . . 

LOCATION SURVEY 
Our clas? is conducting; a survev to find out what people like and 
dislike about the places where they li^e. To hctp us gather this 
mfurm^ttion would you pleese answer the following questions: 

L Where dt>yau nt>w live? 1^ 

e.g., farm (give type), small town, city, suburb, acreage. ^ 
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2, Where would yo\ iiKC to live? — : 

farm (give type), small town, city* suburb* ocreago> 

3, If the answer to #1 above differed from j-our answer to tt2t tell 
why. 



4, Where do you now live? 

e.g>, one family home, duplex* apnrtment, high rise, trailer home, 
other 

5, Where v^ould you iike to live? 

e,g,* one family home, duplex, apartment, high rise* trailer home* 
other 

6, If the answer lo ft4 differed from your answer to U^^ tell why. 



The skills needed for interviewing are similar lo those for surveying, 
except that personal interaction permits use of probing questions to 
seek clarification and elaboration of responses. Students need to 
become capable of telling whon it is app^^opriate Ui ask '*Could you 
explain thai a bit more?** or Tm ■ ot sure what you meant by 
'jerry-built houses,' Could you give me some examples?" Another 
difference between interviewing and surveying is the problem of 
recording responses. Students need skill in developing interview 
schedules which make it easy to record responses, as shown in the 
ftgure below. Use of tape recorders is oi\so a great help, especially for 
very young children with undeveloped writing skills. 

INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 1 

Introduction; Mrs, Jones' fifth grade class is trying to fmd out wh3^ 
people have moved to our community from other places. We need 
answers from people who used to live in cities* small cities, to.vns 
and farms, so your answers are important. Only your answers* not 
your name, will be used. 

1, Where did you live before you moved here? 

City (100,000+) small city (10*000-100,000) 

town J farm 

2. Why did your family move here? 

Probing Question: Were there any other reasons why you or others 
in your family wanted to move hero? 

)• 

X Was th|re anyone in your family who did not want to move here? 
Who? Why? : 

(Chamberlin and Massey, 1973) 

Inve^>tigattve skills in record searches also need to be developed. 
These skills were developed by students in Decatur* Georgia', who used 
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cemelory mordtt lUt ix hi^lory of the luinther ot burials in ihe past, 
and projected future needs for burial s^pace (Conrad and Hedin» 1977). 

SUMMARY 

Many teachcrf^ are now preparing iheir studenU to be active 
litizens, strongly commiUed to a^jting on their coi^\ictum£>. They have 
decided that the school must accept responsibility for developing 
positive attitudei> toward active citizenship. To develop that attitude, 
and tae necessary knowledge and skills to effectively fipply it, these 
tefw'hers have had their students use an inquiry process to enable 
students to develop research skills needed to build knowledge about the 
historical political, social, and geographic context of the issue. 
Students have been helped to become more effective in using 
communication skills needed to work with others in planning and 
carrying out direct and indirect social action. And students have 
developed confidence in their ability to do something to make their 
communities and their society better settings for living. 
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PART THE SPECIAL CASE OF NATIVE 
FIVE: EDUCATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



Recent att(ij in many people's minds, long-overdue criticisms by 
Native Canadians that ihey have been excluded from the history of 
their country have pr.^mpted social studies educators to becume more 
critical of teaching materials and curriculum proposals that deal with 
Canadian history. As a result, the teaching of units of study about 
Indians, Inuits, and Metis and the inclusion t^V ^(^tive Canadians in 
the toul picture of Canadian history is being pressed. A. J. Dyer's 
chapter "Teaching About Indians, Inuits, and Metis" offers many 
suggestions for teaching this subject. Dyer*s approach offers help for 
those teachers, particularly at the junior high level, who wish to involve 
their students in the study of Indian, Inuit, and Metis heritage. 
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That \niMi\]\ Inuit, and Meth*, children need a knowledge apd 
understanding of their own cultural heritage for identity purposes 
appears self-evident. That all Canadian children need this same 
knowledge and understanding of that cultural heritage is controversial 
hut nonetheless compelling! This chapter outlines some approaches to 
teaching the material, gives suggestions asr to sour<;es, as well as 
pointing out the values of such study. Plato once said, "If you want to 
understand a problem, look to its origins.'' Canadian students can 
benefit by such an exercise. Looking back to the origins is good advice 
for Twentieth Century teacher-planners of curriculum and instruction 
in Social Studies for Canadian schools. W hat follows is a list of specific 
approaches for making a beginning. 

APfROACHES TO INTRODUaiON OF TOPIC 

One approach to introducing Indian* Inuit and Metis heritage to 
Social Studies students might be to ask the origin and original meaning 
of the following: (I) Canada, (2) Quebec* (3) Ontario, (4) Saskatchewan. 
(5) Manitoba, (6) Yukon. (7) Ottawa, (8) Toronto, (9) Winnipeg, 
(10) Athabasca. Children in grade five could identify the terms, tell 
where each is located, but be absolutely mystified when asked the 
original derivation of the meaning. Each of the Urms tells ua 
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something nboitruur nutiomtl history, Whiie the examples given above 
are not representative of all the "^nations'" of Original Peoples of 
Canada^ inference frDm the list will suggest Inuit/Athapascan, 
Iroquofan and Algonkian derivation. How nation, province and capital 
received its name leads to a story— when, where, by whom, how and 
why? Answers and sources of the quiz are given in the footnotes. ' 

If a linguistic approach seems more desirable, try the Dictionary of 
Canadianismsf. List some very common words and test whether 
students recognize their origins, i.e., (1) toboggan, (2) wampum, 
i'S) Saskatoon* (4) tomahawk, (5) totem, (6) muskegt (7) muktuk, 
(8) kayakt (9) Sasquatch, (10) potlach.* It is interesting to note that 
Pohorecky (1910, p. 30) contends that 50,000 Indian words have been 
incorporated into the four European tongues now dominating the 
Americas: Engtisht French* Spanish, and Portuguese. A reverse 
approach would be to take a page of the dictionary or a number of 
pages and calculate the number of contributions of Indians to our 
language. Many of us have a Cre« vocabulary, unwittingly. 

Still one more quiz could exhibit how little we remember of the 
important and memorable Original Peoples^ How many individual 
Indian, Inuit people are remembered in the history of Northern, 
Atlantic, Central, Western, and Far Western Canada? Have students 
make a list. Then have them utilize the five volume Dictionary of 
Canadian Hiblioj*raphy to augment the list Inevitably the questions 
arise— why are so few remembered? Did so few do so little? Why is a 
person remembered? What is the task of the historian? 

Defeather the Indian and move to contemporary issues. Who of 
lndiar>t Metis and Inuit are contribjting in athleticst music, acting, 
food production, medicine^ education, politics, poetry, and academics? 
The !^<in Graduate Register, (197S) obtainable yearly, makes 
interesting and informative reading.^ 

Cree Vi^ay Project, operating at Rupert House^ James Bay, has 
produced volumes of curriculum material John Murdochs its former 
co-ordinator, tells of how he made an introit into the community by 
its school. Murdoch searched the provincial archives for the oldest 
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pictures hi* couU\ fim\ of Ht]p(*rt House. The pichires were enlarged. 
Elders came tu school, recogtu/£d retalions in ihc pictures^ A whole 
j)ew flood of stories was released . 

A host of materials are available from the paintings of Karl Bodmer 
(Davis & Ronnefeldt, 19^6), Paul Kane (1968), George^Catlin (1973). 
Thomas Howl, and George Back. These paintings wer^d^ne fifty i£ears 
before the American Civil War and the advent of cameras^ Adtyfthe 
paintings that have been done ninco* and what an art unit you could 
cr<*ate^ 

A teaching strategy that calls for imagination is one taking the 
convers^^of the usual approach. What did the Indian see in the 
^ newcomer? An oral tradition does exist or has been written ab(uiL 
Francis Hall relates the tale ofVie Inuil whr? -Stjw Sir Martin Probifher 
land on Baftin Island in t576. Father Petitot recalls; that the Indians 
referred to Alexander Mackenzie as "Long Neck*" and referred to his 
chief characteristics in their view as "stinginess, coldnoss, 
(iunrreljMJiiJeiiejis and downright obstinacy.*" Stefansson refers to the 
tale af the Inuit, of how the Sir John Franklin party met their deaths in 
th? laiOft. True, this takes knowledge of the story, but eerh teacher 
can sec it from the Indian side: become the Skraehng, Donnacona, 
Membertou^ or Poundmaker! The advantage of this converse approach 
is that it helps students to read hist^jry or any work with a critical eye 
and a sense of perspective, lan't this part and parcel of wnat every 
Canadian citi:ten should be able tu do? 

For sheer <lrama, few incidents can match the tale of Matonabbee*s 
relationship -vsfith Samuel Hearne in 1769-1772 (Hearnc, 1971). Or 
Thanadelthur (Slave Woman) who helped Hudson's Ba> Company 
Governor Knight make peace between Cree and Chipewvan so that 
William Stuart cuuld cross the Barrens to visit the Athahasc i tar sands 
m 1715 (Van Kirk, 1974), Or lSbeii:hing and Tooko!?to (Joe and 
Hannah) aiding Captain Tyson and crew io keep alive aboard an ice 
pan that floated 2(X>0 miles for six and one half months Jnto the 
Atlantic Ocean in 1872. Or Qitdlarssuaq, or William Odibuck, or 
Francois Beanlicu, or Akaitcho (Crowe, 1974j Stevenson, J970)^ This is 
a ftdl blondcd approach that reveals the gallantry and the unselfish 
character of Native people. 

The examples in the above paragraph were deliberately taken from 
Northern hLstory because this history belongs to all Canadians. In our 
search for materials, we sometimes concentrate on the Miramachi, the 
Si. Lnwrencc. the Saskatchewan a^d the Fraser. Students need to 
realize that Canada stretches to the S3rd parallel of latitude. This 
northern study is required in tandem with the story ofi Membertoi^ 
Hiawatha, Deganaweda, Tecumseh, Joseph Brants Pauline Johnson, 
Atoharto, ftaufjainuppee. Crowfotit and Joe Capilano. These ari* but 
few of the drainaitii pv^ritonae in a rich panorama <if Indians of Canada. 
Many more aro suggesle^J in the Handboofi of fndiana of C<tnada 
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Malcolm Lewis nti'^H)^ in his researching; of J. B. I^rrell's trips into 
the Barrens, relates hoMi Tyrrell's maps demonstrated the use uf Indian 
knowledge of terrain to draw phenomena far from his own line of 
traffic. Take any one of ^6 Journals of the ^^Explorers" and 
"Discoverers;*' allow the students to surmise where the geographic 
knowledge came from and who helped whom jjet where- ^ 

1'he description of the traditional political system in Mindella 
Schultz's book Cvmparaiiv^ PotUicat Sy.pUmj> (196?) gives a good 
example of how reading ethmjgraphtc materials about Amerindians 
leads to a greater understanding of existing political systems. In the 
&am<> series^ Comparative Economic Sy^temiyf Vihjalmur Stefansson is 
quoted at length on traditional economic systems. This series is 
suitahle for Junior and Senior High School, 

Pettitt* in Primitive Education in North Amema (Coleman, 1968), 
derives a number of generalizations fn^m ethnographic v^ritings that are 
useful to modern educators. In this day, when we are examining our 
own edurational systems^ pondering aims and -goals and even 
attemptii\g a definition of what education is, Pettitt makes good sense- 
Lest we forget, we count among the fathers of education back through 
Dewey, Hobart. Pestatei to Rousseau. And where did Rousseau get 
his inspiration? --from his conception of Amerindian life, 

Pettitt lists the characteristics of the education system of different 
Amerindian tribes. Students, by reading such materials, begin to 
realize that ** primitive,** as Pettitt uses the term, means not '^crude*" but 
'^beginnings,*' It is helpful for students to realize that the Greeks and 
Romans did not originate "^education," but that an education system 
has been required by all societies to socialize the new* young memlier. 
Pettitt suggests that professional educators should examine case 
studies of these sysitems of education in ortler t > atudy the mechanisms 
of transmitting a cuUum^ 

Finally, Mr, Justice Berger (1977, p. 9;i)^ays that. "TheNatWe 
people of the North have values that are quite different from our 
own. , . But we must learn what values the native people still regard as 
vital toda^.*" The tranjicripUs of the Btrger MacKen/.ie Valley Pipeline 
In^fuiry. where 12(K) pe^^lc were si;tei?^cwed, iirovides substatitial 
study materials for vahie detection. \^ 

OMISSIONS AND DEFICIENGES OF EXISTING MAfERIALS 

James Walker 0971) revic^wed eighty-eight titles of bookfl m?)st 
fre^t^ently appearing in undergraduate bibhographie^ at Canadian 
universities. The picture depicted by the seventy -four different 
authors were in Walker's terms "confusing, contradictory and 
irinjmpiete " The lndian*s place in history awarded by Uiese auth^^rs 
was limited and narnnv. If the s'^lhors did jiot promote the f^jrmatiun 
of stereotypes, they did little to correct them. 
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In .S»Hk4i(chcwijnr M^tnk4>ba and Nova Scotia, studies have b€en 
conducted on the treatment aeeorded Indian;? by sehool textbook 
writers. Suffice to let th^ Manitoba title speak the thought— "TAe 
ShockingJ^-uth About IndiQns in Textbooh (ii. 

On the surface, this appears as a rather wild eharge. What did the 
histort^i and the textbook author inisyn and vvhy? This argument is not 
to disparage suth authors but to make a valuable augmentation to what 
we already know. 

Take, fo;- example^ the fnuit Land Use Study (Freeman, 1976)- In 
the three volume- wurk^ there are a number of article's on "oral 
htMory'* and *'oral tradition'* and their value to the scholar- One 
example (jiven is the Inuit '*ora] tradition" rendition of Sir- Martin* 
Fr^jbitther s five lost men- In 1576, Frobisher met the Inuit in Frobisher 
Ba> cm Baffin liitand- Fi\e of Krobibher*s men were either captured or 
eKaped- KrobrjHeiscatne back in two successive jears but the five men 
were never heard^ of agam until ^00 years later- Iri-nook- 
\nn> /hee-ji>ok. an old Inuit \voman, in I8(>0 told Charles Francis Hail- 
the Amerjcan vti,itur to Baffin, that the five men had stayed with the 
Kskimo, had biiilt a bijat, and had attempted to sail home. In the story, 
i'von tht' nnme of the Inuit who had been particularly kind to the five 
estapees was remembered (K-loud-ju-arng) as was the name of jh^ 
observer of the five men (Man nu). One simple example dcies not make 
a case but utitivy more are cited in the articles. 

"Oral history" is what one tnu remember about incident whereas 
"Oral tradition" js d method of transmitting data from one generation of 
people to another. The elders of a tribe relate the story and it is 
remembered, There is criticism by other elders and so the story tends 
u> keep its accuracy. 

It is thus that a n<m literaie society retains its history. Without 
"oral tradition** there would be no Uivy, Thyridides, Homer or the 
Uihie. 

This may be one i»f the reaiions'for the omission of Indian htsiory, 
But the question raised here is "VVhot methods must the historian 
utib?e in order to approximate an event of the past?** This involves 
historiograph y- 

One further avenue that be pursoed in ]ookin(; for the reason^ 
for the omission of the Indian story from our history lies more in the 
field of the phiUmphy of history- What constitutes the history of 
Canada? Where dcjes the history begin? Some people think Canadian 
^history began with -lactiues Oartier- ^Some prctyre it as the movement 
of Europeans and Kuropean ideas across the geographic hatf of North 
Aroer/u Thi*^ whole <|uestion of Canadian history h a vital one for 
Caniidian st>cial studies' students- A unit based on Indian history is 
hkely to raif^e thi^; very bax^ic question. It tvas raised in the title of that 
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ConadtaN hibtury in not a Humpean transplant. The idea or concept 
of CaOuda is autochth^mouH to the land and people whoJiveb jand live 
within its present boundaries, A history of Canada must go to times 
beyond Jacques Cartier and include repreaentations from aJl cultures 
within iu hounds. Our national survival requires tKis t}^e of attitude 
and definition. 

If one of the approaches suggested at the beginning; of the chapter is 
adopted, then that beginning wilt almost inevitably lead into 
historiography and into definitions of hrst^try and what it is to be a 
Canadian. 

There are useful and informative books available to give substantive 
help to the beginning teacher. The Department of Northern 
Saskatchewan Curriculum Division lias issued Our Heritage: The 
People of Northern SashaUh euati* hy M. Tymchak (n, d.). Further, 
that Division is teacherizing this Grade " ne course by providing 
teaching materials for the text which primarily written for' 
teachers. Keith Crowe's (1974) ^1 HUtory of the Original Peoples of 
Northern Canada h a student text E. Palmer Paftterson^s (1972) A 
History of the Canadian Indian Since 1500 has good materials and is 
written for teachers, John F. Bryde's Modern Indian Psychology 
(1071) has an excellent" sei.tion on i>ioux history and is written at a 
Juiuur High level, Tawow periodical has begun to devote whole issues 
to groups of people. For example; the section on the Micmacfi is. 
excellent havifilette's TAe Struggle for Survival deals with British 
Columbia regions* whereas A. J, Ray's Th^ Indian and.th^ Pur Trade 
has descriptions of western historic iiK^vements of Indian people. The 
Native Peopleif of Atlantic Canada. A Reader in Ethnic Relations 
(McGee* l^^^-D pl*i5> Stur<:e Materials Relating to the New firunswick 
Indians 17^6-1826 (Hamilton, 1976) ore two excellent sources on 
Atlantic Canada, Friend and Poe: Aspe<:ts of Prench Amerindian 
Cuilurat Contact in the Sixteenlh and Seventeenth Centuries 
(Jaenen^ 1963) reflects s*)mc of the asp^ts earlier commented on, 
, Mo&t of the above suggestions reflect an historical orientation. The 
four horsemen or bibliographies arc Abler (197^)^ l^rooks (1976), 
Whiteside (1973). and Hodge (1976), These four contain a multiplicity 
of studies and all ore requisile for any school library. 

This is only a short list of helpful book^ and, unfortunately, few of 
thf authors are Indian, Melis or Inuit A new plethora of books by such 
authori) is suggested in the annotated i)ibliography of tlie National 
Library of Cnna{la a97^V 

WHO MAtf ES CURRICULUM ^ 

1'he question arises, "Who should do the planning and building of 
curriculum resource units on Indians, Metis and Inuit?"" The political 
arm» of these groups as well as individual members claim to be best 
suited to prepare thesy materials, Berger (1977, xviii) writes, 
^Furo" Canadian society has refused to take Native culture seriously.*' 
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Further, he cJL*ihin% "Tho km>wled|^e [that of the Original Peoples] of 
the hv^\ and iu life cimHtitule di&tinctive elhno-scientific traditions 
0977, p- 7)" Until such time as curriculum imits are constructed by 
people whw understand the philosophy, language and culture— and 
even afler thoy are— individual teachers must be concerned with thw 
construction of units s^) that positive attitudes and values are 
communicated or <lo^eloped in all school pupils— el em entary> 
Siecondary and university- 
Teachers of Indian, Metis and Inuit children would find Richard 
King*s handbook (1378) useful. King defines and discusses 
eth no- pedagogy and gives an excellent two page ^'outline of a Core of 
Knowledge Available in Most Native India" Communities in British 
Columbia (or elsewhere!,^ 

The Department of Hlducatton of the Northwest Territories (1971* 
1972, 1973) and Ontario U975) have also issued handbooks which are 
*iugf;e»*Jve an^ practical "Paul Robinson *s After Survival is a treasure 
cheat of teaching 5iuggestions. 

But the proverbial bock remains, as alwnys, wjth the dnssroom 
teai'her. He must create toe unit and devise his teaching strategies to 
fil his Hliidents, their cless and sophistication level. 

ORGANJZfNCAUNIT 

The teacher and the class begin with their single theme as shown in 
Figure 1— "Canada's Original People-" They Mat subtopics or divisions 
of the theme which the teacher originally tried on his students, i,e., 
'*Canadiani3m3,'* ^^people** and Manguajje," The teacher lists the 
elements he utilized under each suhdivi&io|L He and the cless then 
attempt U; relate elements of the three f^ubgroups to divisions of people, 
i.e., Cree, Inuit, Iroquois, Athupa&kan, Ojibwa, 'Algonquin, Huron, 
Micmacs, or British Columbia region, 

itiatters not that the system ot Caleg«nes of Croups of People in 
Table 1 is nut conRtstent. I'his question will later generate discussion 
when students attempt to rationalize the categc ries they chose. 4The 
categories are nut onsistent, Ojibwa it; a tribal grouping;, as are I, VI, 
vn, VIII, Athftpaskan is it language division, as are Ifl and 11; BX*. is a 
regional classificatjon liLt this will provide later discussion.) For the 
momentr the categories simply provide a method of connecting the 
elements- 

If the eight elements ctre considered in the Cree horizontal section, 
the three geof?raphic locations are risers. Where are they located*' 
What is the connection geographically and hiatorically between the 
three*' These were the (original arteries of the fur trade and of early 
westi^rn Canada. They are widespread, indicating a people that, in the 
hcyd(fy of I heir espansiun, controlled the area from south of Jnmes Bay 
to t^jie Rockies and who raided from the K>wer reaches of the Mackenzie 
to the northern borders of California. Moreo^/er, they controlled an 
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empire that tnthutecl wo<Klland to muskets to b^i^katoon growing area. 
A» indicated by nameB, Poundiuaker and Louis Riel, who lived in 188*5* 
they were in almost total control of a vast area of the west from the 
middle of the seventeeth to the later part of the nineteenth century. 
Research questions pop out everywhere. (1) Why are they called Cree? 
it) Who named them? (3) What name do these people have for 
themselves? (4) Why did they spread to the west? (6) Why did they 
lose cuntro' of the land? (6) What were the special characteristics of 
the people? (7) What part did Poundmaker and Riel play? (8) Where 
are the people living today? Questions abound 

Units could be created for each of the IX categories listed in Table 
L Elsewhere in this anthology, provincial curriculum guide themes are 
listed. Flowcharts of ideas that ^g^est activities can be generated for 
each grade level. 

It may well be that the above is very hi^ic ically oriented. A lively 
issues unit for high schooU could be begr sir^ply by studying a 
document such as a Socio-Economic Profile hatchewan Indians 
and Indian Reserves (i975). All Indian organizations in Canada are 
publishing similar tenor papers. Teachers could write the organization 
close.st to them for sue :hrormationH A simple perusal of the statistics 
raises certain issues. 

In 1973 Canadian Registered Indian Annual Population growth was 
of the total whereas the figure for non-Natives was 0.76%. 

Of the Registered Indian population, 54.74% is under the age of 18 
whereas the figure for non-Native is 29.6%. 

In 1973, a Saskatchewan Indian's average annual earmngs were 
$1,532 per year whereas the average for non-Natives was $9>997. 

In 1971-72, of admissions to Prince Albert women's jail were 
Indian or Metis; 48.7^ of admissions to jail in Saskatchewan were 
Indian or Metis. 

In 1975, the percentage of Saskatchewan Indians who were behind 



Indian infant mortality is twice as high as the Provincial average. 
It is not difficult to obtain the facts and the facts are very brutal 
The questions arise: 

1. Why? 

2. How did the situation become thus? 

3. What is being done to remedy the situation? 

4. What must be done to remedy the situation? 

5. Why is it imperative that immediate action be taken? 

Again* the oral history or testimony needs to be used. Indian 
Organizations are quite ready to provide films* books and speakers. It 
will all lead into very controversial topics such as: 
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1. 


land cbime^ 


2. 


language and eJucatioii rtghtSf 


J. 


tfiicstiofi fof Gducdtion, 


4. 


control of education, 


5. 


uneriiployment and welfare, 


6. 


theJounding people, 


7. 


who 15 a problem to whom? 



Ju3t our nation collectively faces dilemmas as to our identity, so 
the European has posed a problem to Inuit and Indian. Students need 
to look at this side as well to the fact that the Indian poses a problem 
to the non-Native. 



VAIUES OF SUCH STUDY 

U 1^1 obvious from the above discussion that full knowlq^e is 
possessed by none. Teacher and pupil together plot the path^y in 
search of what is not possessed. The inquiry method has potency in 
tfiis Held as does the inductive approach. Curriculum is recognized as 
those activities that occur within the classroom and is enacted by the 
teacher-leader and the pupil. The locate of the school and language 
and cultural aurroundings of that school are the starting point, with the 
ultimate goal being the understanding and addressing of national and 
world issues. The social studies becomes the study where all the 
humanities and social science discipliiiea are focused on the local, 
provincial, national and human issues. 

Canada is distinguished by the cultural diversity of it^ people, yet 
what troubles Canadians most is how to get cultural diversity in 
harmony with national unity. Jf this be true, then perhaps looking to 
our origins might be very useful. To coni^ider Canada a transplant and 
foreign to the loins of North America is unthmkable. Canada dtd not 
begin with Cabot and Cartier; it began with the original people. The 
device of federalism was utilized by Blackfoot and Iroquois. Ninety 
percent of Indians on reserves in Saskatchewan today are bilingual. 
They have one official language (French or English) plus their Native 
one. Thus not only did the Indian supply the model for the political 
mechanism of confederation but they also provide a model by which we 
can make the mechanism work. 

The I97d president of the Canadian Historical Association made a 
plea for a search for, 

the knowl^ge of 

our origins, and where 

we are in truth 

whose land ihia is 

^4^ and is to be. ... . 

(Newlove, 1967) 
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atid T^ithard <ie Clmrdin, the French phvlosopher, wrote in the only 
sentence he chose to write about North America, "It the White man 
remains another ten thousand years in Norlh America, he too will be 
Indian."* 

The president argues for knowledge of our origins whereas de 
Chardin champions the Indian world view. As teachers of Social 
Studies, we can only strive for the first and consider the second. 
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